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Introduction 
Christian Rode! 


The historical weight of a philosopher is usually measured by the degree of 
dissemination of his or her theses, by the number of pupils that he or she has 
influenced. But unlike Thomas Aquinas or John Duns Scotus, William of 
Ockham hasn't formed a similarly coherent school of his own; he hasn't found 
a John Capreolus or Francis of Meyronnes. The thinkers that refer to Ockham 
in the 14th and 15th century take over theses from the Venerabilis Inceptor only 
very selectively, while they reject other parts of his philosophy. As such, 
Ockham’s effect on the history of philosophy is different from that of other 
important figures of the Middle Ages. This also has to do with his charges for 
heresy in Avignon and his later attitude towards the papacy.? Ockham is no 
canonical thinker, his reception takes a non-linear course. Paradoxically, his 
influence is immense, but not straightforward or unbroken. As Katherine 
Tachau has shown, already by the 14th century it was hard to distinguish fol- 
lowers from opponents,’ perhaps with the exception of a clear anti-Ockhamist 
like Walter Chatton, who in turn influenced Ockham's work. Even someone as 
close to Ockham as Adam Wodeham distanced himself—at least partially— 
from Ockhamist psychology and epistemology.* 

The reception of Ockham's works underwent several phases, as Katherine 
Tachau and William]. Courtenay have shown: John of Reading, whose Ordinatio 
was probably written in the 1320s at the papal court in Avignon, is the first 
theologian to refer to Ockham and argue against his rejection of species. Walter 
Chatton, whose Lectura dates 1322-1324, and who taught at Oxford from 1329 to 
1330, proves to be the most important opponent of Ockham in this early period. 
He criticized the Venerable Inceptor above all as regards intuitive cognition, 
existence of species, theory of universals, and the object of science. Hugh of 
Lawton attacked Ockham’s theory of mental language, and the Scotist John of 
Rodington rejected his account of cognition and knowledge. Robert Holcot 


1 Iwould like to thank Abby Rutherford for her corrections and comments concerning the 
English and Julian Deahl and Ivo Romein for their assistance and patience—without the 
three, this volume wouldn't have reached completion. 

2 Seethe chapter by Isabel Iribarren on Ockham and the Avignon Papacy. 

3 SeeKatherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and 
the Foundations of Semantics 1250-1345 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters) 22 (Leiden, 1988), 166-312. 

4 See for example Maria E. Reina, "Cognizione intuitiva ed esperienza interiore in Adamo 
Wodeham,’ in Rivista di Storia della Filiosofia 41 (1986), 19-42; 211-244. 
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dismissed Ockham’s view that there is an intuitive cognition of non-existing 
things leading to negative existential judgements, but accepted his theory of 
mentallanguage. Adam Wodeham alone can be considered a pupil of Ockham, 
despite several doctrinal differences.5 

Whereas the first Oxford reactions concerned mainly the theories of cogni- 
tion and of scientific knowledge, the first phase of the reception of Ockham's 
thought in Paris in the 1320s was dominated by issues from natural philosophy, 
for instance the reduction of motion to permanent things and the reductionist 
doctrine of the categories. The point of reference was above all his Summa 
logicae.9 In the 1330s, the introduction of Ockham's thought culminated in a 
first crisis when a group of scholars in the arts faculty who pretended to rely on 
the Venerable Inceptor questioned traditional physics and interpreted suppo- 
sition theory and the concept of the virtus sermonis in a very strict and one- 
sided fashion that ultimately had nothing to do with Ockham's original 
teachings." In Paris, as early as 1326-1328 Walter Burley took exception to the 


5 See Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham, 166—312. 

6 See William J. Courtenay, “The Debate over Ockham’s Physical Theories at Paris,’ in id., 
Ockham and Ockhamists. Studies in the Dissemination and Impact of His Thought (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 99 (Leiden, 2008), 267—284. 

7 Forthehotly debated issue of this crisis see Ernest A. Moody, "Ockham, Buridan, and Nicholas 
of Autrecourt, Franciscan Studies 7 (1947), 13-146; Ruprecht Paqué, Das Pariser Nomi- 
nalistenstatut. Zur Entstehung des Realitütsbegriffs der neuzeitlichen Naturwissenschaft (Occam, 
Buridan und Petrus Hispanus, Nikolaus von Autrecourt und Gregor von Rimini) (Berlin, 1970). 
T.K. Scott, “Nicholas of Autrecourt, Buridan, and Ockhamism,” Journal of the History of 
Philosophy u (1971), 15-41; Katherine H. Tachau and William J. Courtenay, “Ockham, 
Ockhamists, and the English-German Nation at Paris, 1339-1341,’ in Ockham and Ockhamists, 
157-207; Courtenay, “The debate over Ockham’s Physical Theories at Paris;" id., “Force of Words 
and Figures of Speech: The Crisis over Virtus sermonis in the Fourteenth Century" in Ockham 
and Ockhamists, 209—228; id., "The Registers of the University of Paris and the Statutes against 
the Scientia Occamica,’ in Ockham and Ockhamists, 229—266; id., “Was there an Ockhamist 
School?" in Ockham and Ockhamists, 371-401; Zenon Kaluza, Les querelles doctrinales à Paris. 
Nominalistes et réalistes aux confins du XIVe et du XVe siècles (Bergamo, 1988); id. "Le Statut du 
25 septembre 1339 et l'Ordonnance du 2 septembre 1276,” in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. 
Jahrhundert, (ed.) Olaf Pluta (Bochumer Studien zur Philosphie) 10 (Amsterdam, 1988), 343-351; 
id. "Les sciences et leurs langages. Note sur le statut du 29 décembre 1340 et le prétendu statut 
perdu contre Ockham,” in Filosofia e teologia nel trecento. Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi, 
(ed.) Luca Bianchi. (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1994), 197—258; id., "Les étapes d'une controverse. Les 
nominalistes et les réalistes parisiens de 1339 à 1482,’ in La controverse religieuse et ses formes, 
(ed.) Alain LeBoulluec (Paris, 1995), 297-317; Hans Thijssen, "Once again the Ockhamist 
Statutes of 1339 and 1340: Some New Perspectives," Vivarium 28 (1990), 136—167; id., "The Crisis 
over Ockhamist Hermeneutics and Its Semantic Background: The Methodological Significance 
of the Censure of December 29, 1340,” in Vestigia, Imagines, Verba: Semiotics and Logic in 
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new account of the Aristotelian categories.? In the 1330s, Michael de Massa was 
one of the first to attack the Venerable Inceptor's physics.? This critique is 
renewed by Conrad of Megenberg in the 1340s.!° But there are thinkers in the 
14th century who were not completely adverse to Ockham's works, and who 
adopted parts of his philosophy and theology very selectively, like Gregory of 
Rimini and John Buridan—the later ban of nominalism by Louis XI in 1474 
subsumes these thinkers together with Ockham as “renovating doctors" (doctores 
renovatores), whose teachings laid the ground for the 15th century nominalists.! 
(Of course, this is an ex post attribution whose justification is questionable, but 
cannot be discussed here.) Ockham’s thought reached Italy very likely in the 
1330s and 40s and met with refusal at least by Thomist Dominicans. 

This short sketch demonstrates that the reactions to Ockham's philosophy 
and theology were manifold, but one particular kind of reception is missing: 
unanimous approval. As Courtenay has pointed out, the label 'Ockhamism' is 
mostly a discursive weapon and has no clearcut and uniform meaning 
throughout history? The teachings of the alleged followers of Ockham who 
insisted on a strict interpretation of supposition theory and of the concept of 
the virtue of speech (virtus sermonis) in fact depart substantially from the posi- 
tion of the Venerable Inceptor. For these reasons, this companion tries to trace 
the reception of Ockham's works not via central concepts like "influence" or 


Medieval Theological Texts (xirth-xiivth. Century), (ed.) Costantino Marmo (Turnhout, 
1997), 371-392. Cf. also Isabel Iribarren's chapter on Ockham and the Avignon Papacy. 

8 See Tachau and Courtenay, "Ockham, Ockhamists, and the English-German Nation at 
Paris," Ockham and Ockhamists, 195. 

9 See Courtenay, "The Debate over Ockham's Physical Theories at Paris" id., “The 
Quaestiones in Sententias of Michael de Massa, orsa. A Redating,” in Ockham and 
Ockhamists, 285—301; id., "The Categories, Michael de Massa, and Natural Philosophy at 
Paris, 1335-1340," in: Ockham and Ockhamism, 329-346. Cf. Olga Weijers, Le travail intel- 
lectuel à la Faculté des arts de Paris: texts et maítres (ca. 1200—1500), 6 (Studia Artistarum) 
13 (Turnhout, 2005), 121f. 

10 See William J. Courtenay, "The Reception of Ockham's Thought at the University of Paris,’ 
in Ockham and Ockhamism, 127—153, here 143-153. 

11 See Bulaeus, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, 5 (Paris, 1670; repr. Frankfurt a. M., 1966), 
706—710; Franz Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes 
Alexanders V. Ein Beitrag zur Scheidung der Schulen in der Scholastik des vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts und zur Geschichte des Wegestreits (Franziskanische Studien, Beiheft) 9 
(Münster i. W., 1925), 310-316; cf. Neal Ward Gilbert, “Ockham, Wyclif, and the ‘Via 
Moderna,” in Antiqui and Moderni. Traditionsbewufstsein und Fortschrittsbewufstsein im 
späten Mittelalter, (ed.) Albert Zimmermann (Miscellanea Mediaevalia) 9 (Berlin, 1974), 
85-125, here 94; Courtenay, “Was there an Ockhamist School?” 372. 

12 See Courtenay, "Was there an Ockhamist School?" 
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"formation of a school," but ex negativo, via the opposition to his doctrines. 
This method seems better suited to take into account the particular impact 
Ockham’s thought had on his and subsequent generations. 

There are few books on the philosophy of the 14th century, and even fewer 
on the reception of Ockham's thought. Among these, Katherine Tachau's 
ground-breaking Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham (1988) and William 
Courtenay's Ockham and Ockhamism (2008) might be considered the most 
influential. However, there has been done some substantial research on this 
topic since 1988, not only in connection with formerly lesser known figures 
such as Peter of Candia or Stefan of Rieti, but also from a systematical stand- 
point, as Nate Bulthuis' contribution on Burley shows. And while Courtenay's 
volume of collected essays has a genuinely historical outlook, the contribu- 
tions to the present book take a more systematic approach as they reconstruct 
arguments different thinkers present in favor or against Ockham’s views. 

This volume collects twelve chapters that present the multifaceted responses 
to the works of the Venerabilis Inceptor in Oxford, Paris, Italy, and at the papal 
court in Avignon, and it assembles contributions on philosophers and theolo- 
gians who all have criticized Ockham’s works at different points. In individual 
case studies it gives an exemplary overview over the reactions the Venerable 
Inceptor has provoked and also serves to better understand Ockham's thought 
in its historical context. The topics range from ontology, psychology, theory of 
cognition, epistemology, and natural science to ethics and political philosophy. 
The companion is confined to the study of the 14th century, since the attitude 
towards the Venerabilis Inceptor changes in the 1370s. Stephen Brown’s chapter 
on Peter of Candia marks this historical turning point, since for Candia theo- 
logical aspects of Ockham’s teaching become more important than for the 
thinkers of earlier decades. 


1 Synopses 


11 Oxford 

Walter Chatton is one of the most influential thinkers for Ockham during his 
lifetime and was the first to reactto the Venerabilis Inceptor's thought at Oxford. 
If one had to name only one opponent of Ockham in the 14th century, Chatton 
immediately would come to mind for most medievalists. His role in the forma- 
tion of Ockham’s intellectio-theory, which claims that universal concepts are 
acts of intellect and not ficta endowed with a non-real objective being, is well 


13 Ibid. goof. 
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studied, thanks to the work of Gedeon Gal and others.'^ In her chapter, Sonja 
Schierbaum focuses on a lesser-known debate than the one concerning the 
theory of universals, namely the discussion about the possibility of intellectual 
intuitive knowledge and the knowledge of one's own mental acts. In order to 
shed light on this topic, Schierbaum discusses Ockham's account of evident 
singular judgements and the role of intuitive cognition in it. Schierbaum shows 
that for Ockham’s theory of intuition, the real distinction between the sensi- 
tive and the intellective soul plays an important role, a distinction which is the 
target for Chatton's criticism. Moreover, Chatton rejects Ockham's conception 
of an intellectual intuition of extra-mental objects, because we do not experi- 
ence such an intuition, but only our sense perception. 

As for the knowledge of mental acts, Ockham presents a higher-order model 
of reflexive intuition, as Schierbaum shows. In contrast, Chatton assumes a 
two-fold experience in order to account for our knowledge of our mental acts: 
on the one hand, an object experience of extra-mental things; on the other 
hand, an act experience exclusively reserved for the knowledge of one's men- 
tal acts. Schierbaum points out that Chatton rejects Ockham's higher-order 
account of inner experience, as it would lead to an infinite regress of reflexive 
acts, although she shows that this criticism is not justified. So for Schierbaum, 
Chatton's psychology and theory of cognition is more parsimonious, whereas 
Ockham’s theory of inner experience is more consistent. 

Aurélien Robert's chapter is devoted to the Dominican William Crathorn, 
who is a good example of the differentiated reception of Ockham's works. 
While Crathorn shares with Ockham the rejection of common natures and 
the semantic approach to the theory of the categories, he departs from the 
Venerable Inceptor's epistemology and doctrine of mental language. Crathorn 
criticizes Ockham's distinction between intuitive and abstractive cognition. 
For Ockham, both sorts of cognition are directed towards the same object and 
differentiated only in view of the assent they cause. Rather, for Crathorn 
intuitive cognition is aimed directly at its object, whereas abstractive cogni- 
tion is directly aimed at a representation of a thing—a distinction that can 
also be found in Gregory of Rimini. Moreover, Crathorn opposes Ockham's 
rejection of species and endorses a theory of the multiplication of species 
in medio similar to Roger Bacon's. For Crathorn, our soul can only perceive 
the species of qualities and not those of substances. This results in the view 


14 See Gedeon Gál, "Gualteri de Chatton et Guillelmi de Ockham controversia de natura 
conceptus universalis Franciscan Studies 27 (1967), 191-212; Philotheus Boehner, 
“Ockham’s Theory of Signification,” Franciscan Studies 6 (1946), 143—170; id., “The Realistic 
Conceptualism of William Ockham,” Traditio 4 (1946), 307—335. 
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that—in contrast to Ockham—we cannot intuitively cognize an extra-mental 
substance, and that we do not have evident knowledge about the existence of 
the exterior world. Only by knowing that God will not deceive us can we infer 
the existence of sensible qualities in extra-mental reality. Consequently, 
Crathorn attacks Ockham's conception of mental language since we only 
know qualities. So a mental language signifying naturally would be limited to 
the representation of qualities alone. For the rest of the ontological inventary 
of the world, Crathorn relies on the non-natural signification of a conven- 
tional language. While Ockham only allowed for substance and quality as 
categories directly signifying distinct things (res absolutae), Crathorn goes 
further in assuming an ontological monism and atomism revolving around 
the single category of quality. Robert presents William Crathorn as a nominal- 
ist who is committed to Ockham’s principle of parsimony, but who employs it 
with even more consequence. 

Laurent Cesalli focuses on two lesser-known opponents of Ockham— 
Pseudo-Richard of Campsall and the Franciscan Richard Brinkley who both 
separately wrote anti-Ockhamist logic handbooks. Cesalli examines the dis- 
agreement between both philosophers and Ockham on the fields of logic, sig- 
nification and supposition, mental language, universals and categories, types 
of supposition, and propositional semantics. Concerning the subject matter of 
logic, both authors share a more realist approach than the Venerable Inceptor. 
Ps.-Campsall and Brinkley attack Ockham's views and argue that terms of con- 
ventional language only mediatedly signify extra-mental things; however, 
Brinkley goes further in assuming a possible conventional signification of 
mental concepts. As Cesalli points out, both thinkers agree with Ockham 
regarding the existence of a mental language; Ps.-Campsall, however, disagrees 
on the number of mental syncategorematic terms, among other things. Cesalli 
sees Brinkley's view on the composition of mental sentences closer to that of 
Walter Burley's than that of Ockham. As regards universals, Ps.-Campsall 
rejects Ockham’s thesis that reality only consists of individuals; moreover, he 
postulates a real predication of things. Brinkley endorses a twofold conception 
of the universal: a metaphysical and a logical, the former being the basis of the 
latter. Concerning the types of supposition, Ps.-Campsall, Brinkley and 
Ockham are generally in agreement, with the exception of Ps.-Campsall, whose 
Scotist ontology demands a further, formal supposition. Both authors oppose 
Ockham regarding the propositional significate; Ps.-Campsall explicitly 
assumes the existence of a proposition composed of real things that is the 
significatum of mental sentences. Cesalli presents both thinkers as moderate 
realists with a certain sympathy for Scotism who oppose Ockham “not only for 
strictly intellectual reasons, but with the conviction that Ockham’s way of 
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seeing the world is pernicious: it leads to bad philosophy and unorthodox 
theology" 

Alessandro Conti's chapter deals with John Wyclif's reaction to Ockham's 
critique of realism, an endeavor parallel to Walter Burley's exaggerated real- 
ism. According to Wyclif's renewed realism, the structure of our language and 
thought is more closely interrelated with the structure of the world than 
Ockham would have conceived it. The main point of Ockham’s criticism of 
moderate realism will be discussed in the synopsis of Nathaniel Bulthuis' chap- 
ter on Burley: it is its simplified conception of identity and difference that only 
admits of a real and not of a formal distinction. Wyclif follows another path in 
refuting Ockham than Burley; he does not postulate a real distinction between 
universal and individuals, but he reinterprets the notion of identity and differ- 
ence. For Wyclif the predominant distinction is the formal and not the real 
distinction, and, as Conti shows, the central transcendental is no longer being 
(ens), but the true (verum). Wyclif propositionalizes concrete individuals, as he 
considers them to be states of affairs, conjoining actual existence as a subject 
with a common nature as a predicate by means of the singular essence as a 
copula. Wyclif replaces Ockham's simplified account of distinction by a more 
nuanced one that does not exclude partial identity and formal distinction any 
longer. He redefines predication intensionally in order to allow for different 
semantic values of the copula. Accordingly, his semantics is decidedly realist; 
the significate of a universal term has to be a common nature. Regarding the 
Aristotelian categories, Wyclif defends the traditional realist picture, but is 
conscious of the difference between abstract forms (for example: redness) and 
concrete objects featuring these forms (red things). In contrast to Ockham, 
Wyclif takes quantity to be really distinct from substance. Were there no quan- 
tity in reality, it would be impossible to explain the extension of extra-mental 
things. In addition to the tight relationship between our thought and reality 
that is manifest in his treatment of the categories, Wyclif postulates a similar 
correlation between reality and the divine ideas that lead him to consequences 
closer to Neoplatonism than Catholic orthodoxy such as necessitarianism or 
the limitation of God's absolute power. 


1.2 Paris 

In his chapter on Walter Burley, Nathaniel Bulthuis offers an innovative seman- 
tic interpretation of Burley's theory of universals, which has evolved under the 
influence of Ockham's arguments against a moderate realism. In particular, 
Bulthuis focuses on properties (that is, universals in re) and their systematic 
function in Burley's mature philosophy. At the beginning of his career, Burley 
understands properties as abstract particulars. As such they exist in the 
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concrete thing particularized by something else, but abstract in themselves. 
After 1324, when Burley became acquainted with Ockham's works, he consid- 
ers properties to be abstract universals. They are numerically the same in this 
or in that particular, so Burley does not have to worry about the problem of 
particularization. At the same time, his views on the constitution of the con- 
crete particular changes: in the beginning, he had attributed an ontologically 
constitutive role to properties; finally he dismisses such a view. So in his early 
period, Burley insists on the real identity between the particular (Socrates) and 
the universal (humanity) and on the merely intentional difference between 
the two. This view had been shaken by Ockham’s criticism of Scotus’ formal 
distinction that applies equally to Burley's intentional difference. Bulthuis 
shows that for the later Burley, properties do not play a role as an ontological 
constituent of reality any longer, rather they function as semantic contents for 
our knowledge of the world. As Bulthuis convincingly argues, properties even 
have supposition and are able to stand for concrete particulars in propositional 
contexts. The later Burley reinterprets the possession of a property as a seman- 
tic relationship between a concrete particular and an abstract property. As 
Bulthuis concludes, Burley's exaggerated realism stands out as a unique and 
challenging, but nevertheless consistent solution to the philosophical problem 
of universals. 

Thomas Dewender presents the secular cleric John Buridan as a thinker 
who is deeply influenced by the Venerable Inceptor, but who diverges from 
several of Ockham's doctrines, at times in favor of more traditional views. From 
Ockham, Buridan takes over the rejection of common natures, a generally 
nominalist perspective on ontology, and the invocation of God's absolute 
power (potential absoluta) in order to delimit the realm of the logically possi- 
ble. However in ethics, contrary to Ockham and other nominalists, Buridan 
does not make use of God's potentia absoluta, and seeks to accommodate a 
voluntarist with an intellectualist position. One of the main differences 
between Buridan and Ockham concerns semantics: for the Venerable Inceptor, 
spoken or written words and terms of mental language signify in an equal way 
extra-mental things; spoken and written language are only subordinated in 
their signification to mental language. Buridan dismisses this Ockhamist 
innovation in favor of a more traditional point of view, namely, the transitivity 
of signification: spoken words have a double signification: an immediate 
significatae, the mental concepts, and an ultimate significate, the extra-mental 
things. Unlike Ockham, Buridan's semantics focuses more on spoken words 
than on mental language. This is evident also in his supposition theory, where 
heonly allows for material and personal supposition, whereas Ockham reserves 
one type of supposition, suppositio simplex, for mental concepts. Dewender 
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shows that Buridan's epistemology is less parsimonious than Ockham’s, as it 
includes sensible and intelligible species. Buridan’s innovation is to identify 
the intelligible species with the phantasma. Furthermore, in his theory of the 
categories, Buridan is more generous than Ockham regarding ontological com- 
mitments since he grants extra-mental reality not only to substance and qual- 
ity, but also to quantity. Dewender’s chapter illustrates a general feature of the 
reception of Ockham’s philosophy: a philosopher like John Buridan takes his 
cue from the Venerable Inceptor, but emerges as an innovative thinker and not 
as a mere epigone. 

In her chapter, Isabelle Mandrella examines Gregory of Rimini’s reaction to 
William of Ockham's philosophy. The most prominent part of this reaction is 
Gregory's notion of the complexly signifiable (complexe significabile), a medi- 
eval analogy to the concept of state of affairs (Sachverhalt) of the 19th and 2oth 
century. Mandrella places this notion within the context of the dispute over 
the object of knowledge and presents Gregory's position as a middle way 
between Ockham’s and Chatton's views. Walter Chatton proposes the extra- 
mental thing as the object of science, whereas for Ockham, only mental propo- 
sitions, not extra-mental things can be assented to. In contrast, for Gregory the 
object of assent and science is not a mental proposition, but that which is sig- 
nified by a sentence or proposition, a state of affairs expressed in Latin by an 
Accusativus cum Infinitivo and in English by a that-clause. While Adam 
Wodeham refrained from discussing the ontological status of the complexly 
signifiable, Gregory offers a solution for this problem: The notion of the tran- 
scendental 'something' (aliquid) is differentiated into a narrow one and two 
broader ones, that comprise (1) states of affairs regardless of their truth value 
and (2) only true complexly signifyables. Mandrella sketches the consequences 
of this theory for practical philosophy: Gregory does not reify the moral good 
or bad; he considers it as a state of affairs. As it is no entity in the strict sense 
of the word, God cannot be blamed for causing human sin. Furthermore, 
Mandrella elaborates on Gregory's opposition to Ockham in another highly 
important field: ethical voluntarism. According to Ockham, God— by his abso- 
lute power—could have created a completely different moral system. Gregory 
rejects this view since he does not define sin as action against God's will, but 
against right reason. He makes use of his famous etiamsi Deus non daretur 
argument: even if God—per impossibile—did not exist, sin would still be act- 
ing against right reason. Mandrella stresses certain tensions that arise between 
this seemingly rationalist position and anti-Pelagian tendencies in other parts 
of Gregory's ceuvre. She shows that these can be resolved if one discards mod- 
ern, unhistoric preconceptions about ethical rationalism. The last part of the 
chapter is devoted to the topic of epistemology: Gregory reinterprets Ockham's 
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disctinction between intuition and abstraction, for him intuitive cognition 
directly grasps its object, abstraction is directed toward the thing only by 
means of an intermediate entity, the species. The work of Gregory of Rimini is 
typical of the complex responses that Ockham has found, as Mandrella sees 
important differences but also fundamental agreement in the philosophies of 
both authors. 

As Stefano Caroti illustrates in his chapter, Nicole Oresme is another exam- 
ple of the complex and varied reception of Ockham's works in the 14th century. 
Caroti mainly deals with Oresme's Physics commentary, in which Ockham is 
explicitly quoted, and at first focuses on the substance-accident-scheme. Here, 
Oresme argues against Ockham’s reduction of all accidents (except for quality) 
to substance and against his thesis that being is predicated equivocally. As for 
the status of the accidents, Oresme retorts that the strategy Ockham pursues 
with regard to the other eight categories can equally be applied to quality. 
Concerning the equivocation of being, for Oresme the decisive criterion for 
equivocation is not a plurality of mental concepts, but different definitions 
combined with one common notion. Both Oresme and Ockham advocate a 
reductionist ontology, both attack a realist solution, but Oresme goes a step 
further than the Venerable Inceptor, as he defines an accident as a kind of state 
of affairs (describable by a substantive plus an infinitive) and not through the 
use of connotative terms, as Ockham does. Caroti elucidates this general dis- 
crepancy between Oresme and Ockham’s ontological and semantic views in 
their conception of condensation and rarefaction. Surprisingly, Oresme’s solu- 
tion is partially indebted to Walter Burley, who is of the opinion that during 
rarefaction or condensation there is a continuous production of new quantita- 
tive forms. Oresme's propositional perspective on accidents holds true also for 
privations; they are “states” (condiciones). Moreover, Caroti draws our atten- 
tion to a methodological divergency between the two thinkers that stands in 
connection with the supposed anti-Ockhamist statute of December 1340 and 
the notion of virtus sermonis: Oresme reproaches Ockham for presenting a far 
too strict and idiosyncratic theory of exclusive propositions. Regarding 
Oresme’s theory of motion, Caroti draws a parallel between Oresme's modus- 
theory and Gregory of Rimini's complexly signifiable. With his interpretation 
of motion as a complexly signifiable or mode, Oresme occupies the middle 
ground between a realist and a reductionist solution. 

In his chapter on the later Anti-Pope Alexander V, Peter of Candia, Stephen 
Brown presents a different kind of response to Ockham's thought. Candia 
treats Ockham's philosophy with respect and agrees with it on several issues, 
but criticizes it in order to clarify and strengthen its arguments. As such, 
regarding the nature of theology, Candia takes sides with Ockham against the 
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more extreme positions of Peter Auriol, who disputes the scientific evidence of 
theological knowledge (declarative theology), and of Gregory of Rimini, for 
whom theology augments the amount of knowledge by means of deduction 
(deductive theology). Concerning the topic of divine ideas, William of Ockham 
holds that the term 'idea' has only a nominal definition and does not signify the 
divine intellect, but the creatures themselves with regard to their production 
in reality. Peter of Candia criticizes this identification of ideas with creatures 
as, according to him, it cannot account for cases where the creatures do not 
exist even though God entertains ideas of them. Instead, Candia thinks that 
God understands himself and the creatures by one single super-simple like- 
ness. As for God's knowledge of future contingents, Peter of Candia uses 
Ockham’s arguments against Scotus in order to turn them back on the Venerable 
Inceptor. Candia accords with Ockham in not giving a definitive solution to 
this problem; Peter of Candia's criticism merely serves to clarify Ockham's 
position; a strategy that Peter also pursues as regards the question of the pri- 
mary object of the intellect, the singular thing. Concerning the reality of the 
ten categories, Candia contrasts Ockham's arguments in favor of substance 
and quality as the only categories corresponding to something in extra-mental 
reality with Scotus' defense of the real distinction of all the ten Aristotelian 
categories. Candia thinks both accounts are justified, and again, Peter under- 
stands his criticism of details as a clarification of Ockham's view— this flexible 
way of employing Ockham's arguments and their respective criticism is char- 
acteristic of Peter of Candia, as Stephen Brown emphasizes. 


1.3 Italy 

Christian Rode's chapter is devoted to a lesser-known critic of Ockham's 
thought, the Italian Dominican Francis of Prato. Rode argues that the notion of 
mental language plays an essential role for the two thinkers in several areas of 
thought: the theory of universals, the view of the being of reason, and the doc- 
trine of the categories. The Thomist Francis attacks Ockham’s lingualization of 
the mental and his notion of a mental language as the guarantor of meaning 
of conventional languages, and replaces it with his conception of a predication 
of things. For Francis, the ultimate significate of our language is a real proposi- 
tion, composed of things insofar as they are cognized. Consequently, the 
Dominican follows Aquinas and posits common natures, although in reality 
these are only potentially universal. Whereas for Ockham a universal is part of 
a mental language, for Francis it is part of the predication of things, a common 
nature existing objectively in the intellect. As for the conception of the being 
of reason, Ockham reduces it to the real being of an accident inhering in the 
soul, that is, to an act of intellect or a mental concept. In contrast, Francis 
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attributes objective, intra-mental being as an object of the intellect to the being 
of reason. Francis' views on the categories are opposed to Ockham's reduction- 
ism. As a realist, he opts for a real distinction of the ten categories. The catego- 
ries serve to determine possible predicates of a proposition (be it a mental one 
for Ockham or a predication of things for Francis). So the treatment of the 
categories depends—like the theory of universals—on the theory of proposi- 
tionality. Francis’ criticism of Ockham’s philosophy exemplifies which parts of 
Ockham’s works were particularly irritating for an Italian Dominican. 

Fabrizio Amerini writes on one of Francis of Prato's pupils, Stephan of Rieti, 
who is another witness of the arrival of Ockham’s logic in Italy. Amerini points 
out that for Stephan's realist approach, the mutual relations of the mind to the 
known object and of the object to the mind (intentionality) are of utmost 
importance. Stephan's theory of cognition is decidedly universalist: only when 
we achieve a universal cognition do we fully grasp the extra-mental thing. 
Amerini describes Stephan's conception of common natures as fundamen- 
tally Avicennian; universality and the ability to be predicated of many things 
are external to an object's essence. Concerning the status of the being of rea- 
son, Stephan attacks Ockham’s identification of the ens rationis with an act of 
intellect. Instead, Stephan—like his teacher—attributes objective being to 
the being of reason, and divides logic according to the kinds of objective being 
at which the different kinds of intellectual operations are aimed: simple 
natures, propositions, and inferences. Opposing Ockham, Stephan subscribes 
to the view that while logic deals with objective being, metaphysics deals with 
real being. Amerini points out the main lines of argument that Stephan 
employs in refuting Ockham’s reduction of intentional properties to acts of 
intellect: he broadens the concepts of identity and of unity, so that (1) things 
can be identical, but partially distinct, and (2) unity does not have to imply 
singularity. Amerini elaborates on another point of disagreement between 
Stephan and Ockham: the nature of the Porphyrian predicables. While 
Ockham argues that a mental concept like 'animal' has the property of being 
predicable, Stephan only endows a thing qua cognized with predicability; for 
him Socrates and the mental concept 'animal' lack the identity relation 
required for predication. Amerini locates the origins of the different accounts 
of the predicables to opposing views in predication: whereas Ockham 
advances an identity theory of truth, Stephan favors an inherence theory. 
Finally, Amerini sheds light on Ockham's and Stephan's divergent interpreta- 
tions of the Aristotelian categories and on univocity, equivocity and analogy. 
Stephan blames Ockham for wrongly holding that the intellect can entertain a 
simultaneous plurality of acts and for excluding secondary substances from 
the realm of substances. Amerini argues that the disagreement between the 
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two thinkers in their interpretations of Aristotle and Porphyry rests on a mis- 
understanding between a semantic and a realist approach. However, Amerini 
comes to the conclusion that Stephan was able to offer his students an alter- 
native to the new English logic. 


14 Avignon 

Isabel Iribarren sheds light on Ockham’s difficult relationship with the popes 
John xxii, Benedict x11, and Clement VI, a relationship that is the subject of a 
long-lasting debate among scholars since the 1930s. As is well known, the con- 
troversy between Ockham and John xx11 ensued, with Ockham being brought 
up on charges of heresy at the papal court in Avignon around 1326. That is the 
time when the Venerable Inceptor formed his opinion that John xxi1 was a 
heretic, as his Letter to the Friars Minor testifies. For Iribarren, the view 
expressed in the Letter has nothing to do with Ockham’s process, but is moti- 
vated by a deep disagreement with the pope’s positions on poverty and beatific 
vision. In order to elucidate the conflict between Ockham and John x11, 
Iribarren sketches the situation in the Franciscan order during the poverty 
controversy, with moderate conventuals on the one hand and spirituals who 
advocated only a poor use of goods on the other hand. John’s predecessors had 
tried to settle the dispute through administrative measures, for example by 
setting up a system of procurators. In two bulls, John x11 threatened this com- 
promise and committed the Franciscan order to property ownership, a step 
that provoked hostile reactions from dissident Franciscans under the protec- 
tion of Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. A later bull of 1329, Quia vir reprobus, 
directed against Michael of Cesena, initiated Ockham’s response in the Letter 
and the Opus nonaginta dierum. In the Opus, he attacked John’s conception of 
property by introducing a distinction between natural and human law. 
Furthermore, Iribarren focuses on Ockham’s discussion of papal infallibility 
and on the criteria by which heresy can be distinguished from orthodoxy in his 
Dialogus and Letter. For Ockham, a heretical pope automatically loses his pon- 
tificate. Another bone of contention for Ockham’s dispute with John xx11 and 
for the scholastic mainstream is the latter's doctrine that the beatific vision of 
the saints does not begin right after death, but only after the resurrection of the 
body, a view that John later revoked. The last section of the chapter treats the 
alleged prohibition of Ockham’s works in Paris under the pontificate of 
Benedict x11, a topic hotly discussed in the secondary literature. Iribarren 
takes sides with William J. Courtenay and Katherine Tachau and concludes 
that the 1339 statute does not condemn Ockham’s writings, but rather prohib- 
its the members of the Arts Faculty from citing him as an authority. Iribarren 
argues that this prohibition against Ockham's works goes back to Benedict's 
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efforts to reform higher education, which were continued under his successor 
Clement v1; both popes bore a clear enmity against Ockham's thought. As 
Iribarren concludes, the controversy between the Venerable Inceptor and the 
popes was reinforced by the formation of European national and political 
identities and alliances, for example that of the Franciscans and the Ghibellines. 

These synopses show that Ockham's thought has not been unanimously 
welcomed. Instead, its historical reception covers a wide spectrum of attitudes. 
There are a few actual opponents of Ockham, like Walter Chatton and Walter 
Burley, but the relationship between these opponents and Ockham amounts 
to more than mere opposition. Rather, it is a kind of interdependence, as 
Chatton influenced the philosophy of the Venerabilis Inceptor to a great extent, 
while Ockham’s critique of realism had made a deep impact on Walter Burley. 
The attitude of other opponents of Ockham, like Francis of Prato or Stephan of 
Rieti, is based not only on systematic grounds, but also on political controver- 
sies between the mendicant orders. Moreover, a large number of thinkers like 
Gregory of Rimini or John Buridan can be found who develop and modify 
Ockham’s teachings and partially come to differing results. Although the selec- 
tion of medieval authors in this volume makes no claim to be complete, this 
companion illustrates that the Venerable Inceptor inspired a great variety of 
reactions. This diversity and complexity in the reception of Ockham's works 
can be seen in particular as an advantage: Ockham has not produced epigones, 
but rather he encouraged independent thinking. 


CHAPTER 1 


Chatton's Critique of Ockham's Conception of 
Intuitive Cognition 


Sonja Schierbaum 
1 Introduction 


William Ockham (1287-1349) was lecturing on the Sentences of Petrus 
Lombardus between 1317 and 1319 in Oxford. At this time, Walter Chatton (ca 
1285-1343) was studying theology at the same university. The careers of the two 
Franciscan friars developed in rather opposite directions: Ockham was excom- 
municated by the Church and was engaged in a battle against the pope until 
his death whereas Chatton assumed the function of an examiner of writings in 
Avignon under Popes Benedict x11 and Clement v1 in his last years.’* Moreover, 
they held opposing views concerning metaphysical and epistemological issues. 
Scholars usually identify Chatton as one of Ockham’s earliest and most vehe- 
ment opponents. Ockham, on his part, seemed to have changed his view for 


1 Assome scholars hold, Chatton probably took an active part in taking out a summons against 
Ockham one year before the latter was actually summoned to Avignon. Wey and Etzkorn 
write: “Ockham was summoned to a provincial chapter of the Friars Minor in 1323 wherein he 
was required to justify his position on relations. It may be indeed likely that Chatton was 
instrumental in inaugurating this ‘summons.” Walter Chatton, Lectura super Sententias, Lib. 
1, distinctiones 3-7, (eds.) with intro. and notes, Joseph C. Wey and Girard J. Etzkorn, (Toronto, 
2008), 1x. See also Girard J. Etzkorn, “Ockham at a Provincial Chapter: A Prelude to Avignon,” 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 83 (1990), 557—567. 

2 Cf Walter Chatton, Lectura super Sententias, VII. 

3 This becomes plausible if one looks at Chatton's Reportatio, since there, as in the later 
Lectura, a second version of his commentary on the Sentences, Chatton structures the differ- 
ent Quaestiones by quoting and criticizing Ockham’s, as well as Peter Aureoli's, arguments. It 
is very likely that Chatton composed the Lectura prior to his regency in Oxford. Cf. William J. 
Courtenay, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and Writings (Leiden, 1978), 66—74; 
Stephen Brown argues that the Lectura was written between 1323 and 1324. See Stephen F. 
Brown, “Walter Chatton's Lectura and William of Ockham’s Quaestiones in Libros Physicorum 
Aristoteles, in Essays Honoring Allan W. Wolter, (eds.) William A. Frank and Girard J. Etzkorn 
(St. Bonaventure, N.Y, 1985), 81-115, esp. 92. Note that Chatton commented only on the first 
book of the Sentences in his Lectura. 
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instance on the nature of concepts and the object of acts of judgement due to 
Chatton's critique.^ 

In this chapter, I shall present Chatton's critique of a kind of singular intel- 
lectual cognition, namely intuitive cognition that plays a central role for 
Ockham's epistemology insofar as he thereby explains how the process of 
knowledge acquisition is initiated; according to him contingent knowledge 
about extra-mental particulars is the first knowledge human subjects acquire 
at all. Ockham calls this kind of knowledge "evident."6 

Scholars commonly agree that it is one of Ockham’s major philosophical 
innovations to have argued for the possibility of a kind of singular intellectual 
cognition of particulars, very similar to sense perception.” Chatton rejected the 
assumption of an intellectual intuitive cognition. He was more in line with the 
(traditional) view that we can cognitively grasp extra-mental particulars only 
with the senses. Chatton's argumentation is partly grounded on metaphysical 
considerations. Ockham and Chatton hold clashing views about the metaphys- 
ical structure of the soul and its powers. According to Ockham, the intellectual 
and the sensory powers of the human soul are ontologically distinct because 
the rational and the sensitive soul are two distinct entities. Chatton is more 


4 See Susan Brower-Toland, “How Chatton changed Ockham’s Mind: William Ockham and 
Walter Chatton on Objects and Acts of Judgment," in Intentionality, Cognition and Mental 
Representation in Medieval Philosophy, (ed.) Gyula Klima, (Fordham, 2015), 204—234. See also 
Rondo Keele, “Walter Chatton,” The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2014 Edition), 
(ed.) Edward N. Zalta, forthcoming url: http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2014/entries/ 
walter-chatton/. 

5 In this paper, I use the expressions ‘intuitive cognition’ and ‘intuition’ interchangeably. 

6 On the other hand, Ockham accounts for the acquisition of general concepts of kinds of 
things on the basis of intuition. In the end, necessary general knowledge about what kind of 
things there are and can be in this world derives from intuition. Cf. Sonja Schierbaum, 
“Ockham on Concepts of Beings,’ ProtoSociology—An International Journal and 
Interdisciplinary Project 30 (2013), 254—270. 

7 Cf. Ruedi Imbach (ed.), Wilhelm von Ockham, Texte zur Theorie der Erkenntnis und der 
Wissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1984), 123; Paul Vincent Spade, "Three Versions of Ockham's 
Reductionist Program,” Franciscan Studies 56 (1998), 335-346, Paul Vincent Spade, “Ockham’s 
Nominalist Metaphysics: Some Main Themes,” in The Cambridge Companion to Ockham, 
(ed.) Paul Vincent Spade (Cambridge, Eng., 1999), 100-17. 

8 For Ockham’s view on the structure of the soul see his Quodl. 2.10 (156-161); Quodl. 112 
(68-71); Quodl. 1.15 (83-86); Quodl. 2.11 (162-164); Quodl. 4.15 (371-375). For discussion see 
Dominik Perler, "Ockham über die Seele und ihre Teile," Recherches de théologie et philosophie 
médiévales 77 (2010), 329—366 and also his "The Soul and its Parts," Medieval Mereology, (ed.) 
A. Arlig, Turnhout: Brepols (in print). 
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parsimonious in this respect.? In his view, the human soul is one single entity. 
From this it follows that the intellectual and the sensory powers are not powers 
of two different entities. Ockham's arguments are partly founded on this 
“pluralistic” view, just as Chatton’s rejection of them is partly shaped by his 
"simplistic" view on the structure of the soul. 

Now the aim of this chapter is to present Chatton's arguments against 
Ockham’s conception of intuitive cognition. It should be noted that so far the 
scholarly discussion has focused on his critique of the conception of reflexive 
intuitive cognition. Ockham holds that one can have evident knowledge con- 
cerning one's occurring mental acts of perceiving or thinking by assuming that 
it is not only possible to intuit a cat or a red spot, but also one's own act of 
seeing a cat or of thinking of a red spot." In short, Ockham attempts to account 
not only for contingent knowledge about the external world, but also for con- 
tingent self-knowledge on the basis of intuition.!? I shall first present Chatton's 
discussion of intuition with respect to extra-mental things before turning to 
his critique of the conception of reflexive intuition.!? Thereby it should be pos- 
sible to arrive at a more complete picture of the systematically relevant rea- 
sons for Chatton's rejection of the conception of intellective intuition as a 
whole. In this paper, I concentrate on the two paradigmatic cases of intuition 
of extra-mental things and of mental acts. I neither discuss the somewhat 


9 For Chatton's view on the structure of the soul see his Lectura super Sententias, 1.3.6, 
222-223. 

10 This was a hotly debated issue in both the 13th and the 14th century. This is also called the 
issue of the "plurality of forms." See for discussion José Filipe Silva, Robert Kilwardby on 
the Human Soul: Plurality of Forms and Censorship in the Thirteenth Century (Leiden, 2012); 
Robert Pasnau, “Olivi on the Metaphysics of the Soul,” Medieval Philosophy and Theology 
(1997) 6: 109-132; Anton Pegis, St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth 
Century (Toronto, 1934); Dominik Perler, “How Many Souls Do I Have? Late Aristotelian 
Debates on the Plurality of Faculties,” Medieval Perspectives on Aristotle’s De anima, (eds.) 
R. Friedman and J.-M. Counet, (Louvain 2013), 277-296. 

11  Inthis paper, I refer to acts of the intellect or of perception as mental acts. 

12 Fora discussion of the debate between Ockham and Chatton concerning the issue of 
self-knowledge or even “self-consciousness,” as some scholars say, see Susan Brower- 
Toland, “Medieval Approaches to Consciousness: Ockham and Chatton,” Philosophers’ 
Imprint 12, n.17 (2012); Cyrille Michon, “Ego intelligo (lapidem). Deux conceptions de la 
réflexion au Moyen Age,” in Généalogies du sujet. De saint Anselm a Malebranche, (ed.) 
Olivier Boulnois (Paris, 2007), 13-150; Mikko Yrjönsuuri, “The Structure of Self- 
Consciousness: A Fourteenth-Century Debate,” in Consciousness: From Perception to 
Reflection in the History of Philosophy, (eds.) Vili Lähteenmäki and Pauliina Remes 
(Dordrecht, 2007), 141-152. 

13 Chatton himself discusses the issue in this order. Cf. his Collatio et Prologus 2.4 and 2.5. 
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special problem of intuition of non-existents!4 nor the aspect of angelic com- 
munication.5 Chatton agrees with Ockham that we can and do have evident 
contingent knowledge about both particular extra-mental things and our own 
mental acts. The question then is how Chatton argues for this. 

I proceed as follows: First I present Ockham's account of evident singular 
judgements about extra-mental things on the basis of intuition (Section 2). 
Then I discuss Chatton’s critique of it (Section 2.1). In Section 3 I briefly present 
Ockham’s account of evident judgements about one's own acts, before indicat- 
ing both Chatton's critique and alternative account in Section 3.1. I then con- 
clude by giving a general assessment of Chatton's critique of Ockham's 
conception of intuitive cognition. But first, to Ockham's account of evident 
judgements about extra-mental things. 


2 Ockham’s Conception of Intuitive Cognition: Evident Singular 
Judgements about Extra-Mental Things 


In his early Ordinatio, Ockham first presents intuition as a kind of intellectual 
cognition by reference to extra-mental things. Only in a corollary he also argues 
for the possibility of intuiting one's own mental acts.!6 Ockham writes: 


[...] the intuitive cognition of a thing is such a cognition by virtue of 
which (A) it can be known whether a thing exists or not, such that if the 
thing exists, the intellect judges immediately that (1A) it exists and evi- 
dently recognises that it exists, [...].1718 


14 Cf. Pierre Alféri, Guillaume d’Ockham le singulier (Paris, 1989), 169-185; Philotheus 
Boehner, "The notitia intuitiva of non-existents according to William Ockham,’ in Traditio 
1 (1943), 223-275; Claude Panaccio, David Piché, “Reliabilism and the Intuition of non- 
existents,” in Rethinking the History of Skepticism: The Missing Medieval background, (ed.) 
Henrik Lagerlund (Leiden, 2010), 97-118, Claude Panaccio, "Intuition and Causality: 
Ockham’s Externalism Revisited,’ in Quaestio 10 (2010) (Later Medieval Perspectives on 
Intentionality), 241-254, Susan Brower-Toland, "Intuition, Externalism, and direct 
Reference in Ockham,” History of Philosophy Quarterly 24 (2007), 317-336. 

15 Cf. Angels in Medieval Philosophical Inquiry: Their Function and Significance, (eds.) Martin 
Lenz and Isabel Iribarren (Aldershot 2008). 

16 Sent. Ord. 1 Prol. 1 (39-44). 

17  ^[..]notitia intuitiva rei est talis notitia, virtute cuius potest sciri utrum res sit vel non, ita 
quod si res sit, statim intellectus iudicat eam esse et evidenter cognoscit eam esse [...].’ 
Sent. Ord. 1.Prol.1 (31). (Italics mine). 

18 insert the bracketed ‘(A)’ and ‘(14)’ for the ease of reference. 
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Intuition is characterized as a kind of singular cognition of particular things that 
are present to the cognizing subject. By intuiting a thing a in its very presence, 
the subject is able to judge correctly that (A) a exists. For instance, if Anne judges 
in the presence of a cat that this [cat] exists, then what she accepts as true is 
indeed true due to her intuition of the cat.? Ockham calls this kind of judgement 
"evident." By definition, if an act of judging is evident, then what is judged is true. 
Also, Ockham states that "the intellect judges immediately" This is to say that 
intuition-based thoughts leave no room for lack of truth commitment:?? a sub- 
ject cannot merely entertain the thought that a thing exists if he actually intuits 
the thing in question. The intuition of a together with the formation of the 
thought that a exists is sufficient to bring about the acceptance of it. The subject 
cannot suspend his assent. Ockham names contingent propositions about the 
mere existence of a thing "first contingent propositions.?! However, the subject's 
judgement is not restricted to the mere existence of a thing. Ockham continues: 


[...] intuitive cognition is such that when some things are cognized (B) 
one of which inheres in another or (C) is located in some distance from 
another or (D) relates to another thing in any other way, then it is known 
immediately by virtue of the non-propositional cognition of these things 
whether (1B) one thing inheres [in another] or not, (1C) whether it is 
localized in some distance or not, and (1D) likewise with respect to any 
other contingent truth, [...].2? 


Normally a subject cannot just intuit one particular thing at a time, since a 
substance does not occur without any qualities.2? If Anne intuits a cat, then 


19  Seefn.24foran explanation of the use of brackets here. 

20 I owe this formulation to Wolfgang Künne. See Wolfgang Künne, “Some Varieties of 
Thinking. Reflections on Meinong and Fodor" in Meinong und die Gegenstandstheorie, 
Grazer Philosophische Studien 50 (1995), (ed.) Rudolf Haller, 370. 

21 “[...]; per hoc quod per notitiam intuitivam assentitur primo contingenti, et per abstracti- 
vam non." Quodl. 5.5 (496). (Italics mine). Freddoso remarks: “A primary or first contin- 
gent truth is one that attributes existence to some absolute being, for example 'Socrates 
exists’ or ‘Socrates is a being.” Alfred Freddoso, William of Ockham: Quodlibetal Questions, 
Vol. 2 (Yale, 1991), 414, fn. 18. 

22 "[..] notitia intuitiva est talis quod quando aliquae res cognoscuntur quarum una inhae- 
ret alteri vel una distat loco ab altera vel alio modo se habet ad alteram, statim virtute 
illius notitiae incomplexae illarum rerum scitur si res inhaeret vel non inhaeret, si distat 
vel non distat, et sic de aliis veritatibus contingentibus [...]." Sent. Ord. 1.Prola (31). 

23 See for discussion of the issue of substances and their accidents Robert Pasnau, 
Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671 (Oxford, 2011), esp. Ch. 6, 99—114, Ch. 10, 179-199. 
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she intuits at the same time some of the animal's qualities, such as the color of 
its fur or the purring sound it produces. On this basis, Anne is then able to 
think for instance that (B) this [cat] is white or this [cat] is purring.2* According 
to (C) Anne can also judge evidently about the cat's location in space in rela- 
tion to other things. For instance, she can judge that (C) this [cat] sits on the 
mat. Finally, Ockham groups together all other kinds of contingent truths 
about particular things under (D).25 The forms of (B) this [cat] is white or this 
[cat] is purring and of (C) this [cat] sits on the mat together with (A) this [cat] 
exists can be generalized as follows, leaving aside the bracketed general term: 


(A) a exists.26 
(B) ais F. 
(C)aR b. 


Intuition simply rules out the possibility of not being committed to the truth 
of such a contingent thought due to the fact that the intuition of a thing a 
includes a causal relation to a such that this relation would not obtain if a did 
not exist.?/ In Ockham’s view, the intuition of a thing a is determined causally 
by a. Acts of intuition are individuated by their very object. 

Things, however, are a little more complex than the picture sketched so far 
might suggest. Although Ockham has it that acts of intuiting extra-mental par- 
ticulars are the first intellectual cognitive acts of a human subject, they cannot 
obtain without the mediation of the senses. The subject cannot intuit an extra- 
mental thing a with the intellect if he does not perceive a with the senses, 
since the subject has immediate cognitive access to extra-mental things only by 
the senses. Ockham writes in the Ordinatio: “[...] the intellective intuitive cog- 
nition of these things of the senses cannot be had in this life without the 


24 I put ‘cat’ in square brackets to indicate the following: if the subject intuiting the cat is not in 
possession of the general concept of cat, but of the concept of white, then he might only 
judge that this is white, but not that this cat is white. The point is that intuition is strictly 
singular in content. However, it seems that in cases such as the latter acts of intuition can be 
combined with occurrences of general concepts, as in ‘this cat.’ Panaccio calls this a case of 
“mixed cognition.” Cf. Claude Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts (Aldershot, 2004), 14. 

25 There should be other forms corresponding to “other kinds of contingent truths about par- 
ticular things," for instance ‘a qs. For instance, ‘Socrates laughs’ or ‘this dog is barking. 

26 ‘This cat exists’ can be represented more formally as ‘this F exists’ and correspondingly for 
(B) and (C). 

27  Ineglect the aspect that it is at least logically possible that God replaces the thing as an 
efficient cause, since it is not relevant here. See Ockham's famous discussion of the intu- 
ition of non-existents in Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (38-39). See fn. 14 for secondary literature. 
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sensory intuitive cognition of them”?8 Note that "sensory intuitive cognition" 
is nothing but sense perception.?? Intellectually intuiting a presupposes per- 
ceiving a as a necessary condition. In Ockham's vocabulary, the perception of 
a is a partial efficient cause of the intellectual intuition of a, the thing a itself 
being another partial cause.3° 

Not only does an act of intuitive cognition have the same object as the per- 
ception that partially causes it, but there is an identity in still another respect. 
Ockham writes: 


[...] the singular sensitive cognition is simply the first we have in this life, 
such that the same particular thing which is first perceived by a sense is 
intuited by the intellect in the same respect?! 


What does it mean that the same thing is perceived and intuited "in the same 
respect"? Consider a different possible scenario. Suppose that the object of two 
acts of different kinds of cognition is the same, while the object is not cognized 
"in the same respect." Imagine that Anne is watching a cat. She is seeing the cat 
from a certain perspective which is partly determined by the distance between 
perceiver and the thing perceived.?? Now suppose that Anne is thinking of the 
cat she is actually seeing as Fluffy. Thinking of the cat as Fluffy does not imply 
the same perspective as seeing it; in fact, it does not imply any (particular) 
perspective on it. It does not even imply any perception of it, since Anne could 
also think of Fluffy without perceiving the cat at all. Also, thinking of the cat 
as Fluffy does not imply thinking of any of its particular qualities. In this 
sense, Anne does not think of the cat “in the same respect” in which she sees 
it. By contrast, if Anne is intuiting with her intellect the cat she is actually 


28  ^*[..]notitia intuitiva intellectiva istorum sensibilium pro statu isto non potest haberi sine 
notitia intuitiva sensitiva eorum." Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (27). 

29 . Aterminological remark: For simplicity's sake, I shall use ‘intuition’ or ‘intuitive cognition’ 
and the like expressions for "intellectual intuition' (and the corresponding expressions) 
exclusively. 

30 “Ad aliud dico quod visio sensitiva est causa partialis visionis intellectivae; [...]." Quodl. 
115 (86). For the notion of partial cause see Sent. Ord. 1.45.1 (664—665). See also Marylin 
McCord Adams, William Ockham, 2 vols. (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1987), 765. 

31  ^[..] quod notitia singularis sensibilis est simpliciter prima pro statu isto, ita quod illud 
idem singulare quod primo sensitur a sensu, idem et sub eadem ratione primo intelligitur 
intuitive ab intellectu, [...]" Sent. Ord. 1.3.6 (494). (Italics mine). 

32 Ockham explicitly acknowledges distance as a determining factor of perception and intu- 
ition respectively. In several places he discusses the case of "seeing something in the dis- 
tance" ("viso aliquo a remotis"). See Quodl. 1.13 (78). 
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seeing then she is not only intuiting the same thing she is seeing, but she is 
intuiting it from the very same perspective. Also, she intuits all the qualities of 
the cat she is actually seeing. Roughly speaking, what Ockham refers to by “sub 
eadem ratione" in this context can be taken as the way the object of an act is 
presented. Ockham’s idea is that intuition, as the first kind of intellectual cog- 
nition, neither differs with respect to its object nor with respect to the way it 
presents its object from the act of sense perception which partially causes it. 
That is: 


(1) If an act of perceiving P of a thing a partially causes an intellectual act 
of intuition J, then P and I have the same object, namely a, and present 
their object in the same way.93 


One could object—as Chatton did—that it is not obvious why it should be 
necessary to posit a kind of intellectual cognition that is a duplicate of sense 
perception as regards its object and the way of presenting it. 

The obvious reason is that Ockham subscribes to a certain model of hierar- 
chically ordered cognitive acts that is metaphysically constrained by the 
assumption that the intellectual and the sensory powers of the human soul are 
ontologically distinct because the intellective and the sensitive soul are two 
distinct entities. According to Ockham, an act of judging that p presupposes 
what he calls an act of apprehension concerning p. "Presupposes" here is to be 
taken causally: an act of apprehending p is a cause of judging that p.?^ In mod- 
ern terms, one can only judge that for instance this is white if one entertains the 
thought that this is white. Thinking that this is white in turn presupposes appre- 
hending the parts of this thought, that is, of ‘this’ and ‘white.’ Ockham explicitly 
distinguishes non-propositional from propositional acts of apprehension.?5 
One might also say that entertaining the thought that this is white implies 
entertaining its parts (‘this,’ ‘white’). In Ockham’s picture, actually thinking that 
this is white is the result of syntactically putting together the mental parts ‘this’ 


33 According to the Latin lexicon ‘ratio’ can be taken in certain contexts as ‘point of view’ or 


‘aspect. 

34 "Praeterea actus apprehensivus causat actum iudicativum; igitur differunt" Quodl. 5.7 
(502). 

35  ^[..] quod inter actus intellectus sunt duo actus quorum unus est apprehensivus, et est 


respectu cuiuslibet quod potest terminare actum potentiae intellectivae, sive sit com- 
plexum vel incomplexum; quia apprehendimus non tantum incomplexa sed etiam prop- 
ositiones et demonstrationes [...]” Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (16). 
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and ‘white’ by means of the mental copula ‘is. He also calls these parts of a 
propositional thought "terms."97 Propositional acts of judging that p presup- 
pose in the end the non-propositional apprehension of the parts of p. 

Itis metaphysically required that these acts of non-propositional apprehen- 
sion pertain to the same power as the propositional act of judging, namely to 
the intellectual power. Ockham explains with respect to acts of intuition and of 
evident judgement: 


[...] I say that the sensory vision is a partial cause of intellectual vision; 
but it is not a partial cause of an act of assenting without any mediating 
vision, because a propositional cognition presupposes a non-propositional 
cognition in the same subject.3® 39 


Recall that what makes an act of judging evident is that it is not possible to 
entertain the thought that p without being committed to the truth of p. In this 
case, the act of apprehending the thought that p and the act of judging that p 
occur simultaneously, not successively.^? This has consequences for the role of 
intuition, since intuition is not merely presupposed indirectly by an act of judg- 
ing that p insofar as it is directly presupposed by an act of apprehending the 
thought that p; rather, it is directly presupposed by the act of evidently judging 


36 Scholars of Ockham commonly (and correctly) ascribe the view to Ockham that thinking 
takes place in a kind of language: Whenever a subject S actually thinks that p then S pro- 
duces a mental act which is syntactically structured and says that p. I do not discuss this 
assumption here since it is not the target of Chatton's critique. I discuss it elsewhere. See 
my Ockham’s Assumption of Mental Speech—Thinking in a World of Particulars 
(Investigating Medieval Philosophy) 6, (ed.) John Marenbon (Leiden, 2014); see also Joél 
Biard, Le Langage Mental du Moyen Age à l'Age Classique (Louvain-La-Neuve, 2009); 
Cyrille Michon, Nominalisme—la théorie de la signification d'Occam, (Paris, 1994). 

37 Ockham distinguishes between three kinds of terms, and consequently, of propositions, 
namely mental, spoken and written. Cf. sL 1.1 (8). 

38 “Ad aliud dico quod visio sensitiva est causa partialis visionis intellectivae; sed non est 
causa partialis actus assentiendi sine visione media, quia notitia complexa praesupponit 
notiam incomplexam in eodem subiecto." Quodl. 115 (86). (Italics mine). In this Quodlibet, 
Ockham appears to answer one of Chatton's objections. 

39 See also the following passage from the Ordinatio: "[...] omnis actus iudicativus praesup- 
ponit in eadem potentia notitiam incomplexam terminorum, quia praesupponit actum 
apprehensivum. Et actus apprehensivus respectu alicuius complexi praesupponit noti- 
tiam incomplexam terminorum" Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (21). Note that in this paper, I translate 
‘incomplexus’ as ‘non-propositional’ and ‘complex’ as ‘propositional’ 

40 Indeed there are “non-evident” cases where the act of apprehension and the act of judg- 
ing occur successively. Cf. Qq. var. 5 (188). 
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that p. This means that an act of intuition is a direct cause of an act of evidently 
judging that p. As Ockham puts it above, it is "by virtue of" intuition that an act 
of evidently judging that p occurs. 

But why is it metaphysically required that the non-propositional apprehen- 
sion of the parts of p pertains to the same "subject" as the propositional act of 
apprehending (and also of judging) that p? Not because it is impossible that an 
act of sense perception partially causes an act of the intellect. According to 
Ockham, an act of intuiting a thing with the intellect is partially caused by the 
simultaneous act of perceiving it with the senses.*! Ockham repeats this in the 
very first line of the passage quoted here.?? Rather, the reason is that the non- 
propositional apprehension of the parts of p is itself part of the propositional 
act of apprehending p. That is, if a subject judges evidently that this is white in 
the presence of a white thing then the non-propositional intuition of the white 
thing is itself part of the propositional act of thinking that this is white which 
occurs simultaneously with the act of judging that this is white.*? For Ockham, 
itis metaphysically impossible that acts of sense perception are literally part of 
intellectual acts of propositional thinking, because acts of sense perception 
and of intellectual thinking are acts of two ontologically distinct entities. 

What does it mean that a propositional act presupposes a non-propositional 
act "in the same subject"? In case of intellectual cognition the "subject" is the 
intellective soul, and in case of sensory perception the "subject" is the sensitive 
soul. In the Quodlibeta Ockham writes: 


[S]ensations are subjectively in the sensitive soul either mediately or 
immediately; and they are not subjectively in the intellective soul; there- 
fore they are distinct. The major [premise] is obvious, since only the sen- 
sitive soul or power can be assigned to be the subject of sensations. [...] 
The minor [premise] is proved, since otherwise every apprehension of 


41 Seeabove (1). 

42 Ofcourse, it is not obvious why an act of sense perception can partially cause an act of the 
intellect. Due to lack of room, I cannot go into this important topic here. 

43  "[O]mnis notitia incomplexa aliquorum terminorum quae potest esse causa notitiae evi- 
dentis respectu propositionis compositae ex illis terminis distinguitur secundum speciem 
a notitia incomplexa illorum, quae quantumcumque intendatur non potest esse causa 
notitiae evidentis respectu propositionis eiusdem." Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (22). Note that in his 
early Ordinatio, Ockham still distinguishes between the act and its intramental object 
which only exists in the intellect. However, the mereological point that non-propositional 
acts of intuition can be part of propositional acts of thinking holds in this case as well. Cf. 
Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts, 31—34. 
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the sensitive soul would be an intellectual act, because it would be sub- 
jectively in the intellective soul. [...] This is absurd.^* 


To say that sensations are "subjectively" in the sensitive soul amounts to saying 
that they are "in" the sensitive soul as their subject. It is absurd to claim that 
sensations could be in the intellective soul as their subject because, as Ockham 
holds in the same Quodlibet, the sensitive soul is material and extended, 
whereas the intellective soul is immaterial and inextended.^5 In Ockham's 
view, it is simply impossible that material acts of sense perception are literally 
part of immaterial acts of thinking, just as it is impossible that the utterance of 
"this cat" literally takes the place of the subject term in an act of thinking that 
this cat is white. 

It is due to (a) Ockham's metaphysical view on the human soul (the sensi- 
tive and the intellective soul are the two ontologically distinct subjects of 
acts of sense perception and of acts of thinking) together with (b) his meta- 
physically constrained model of hierarchically ordered cognitive acts and (c) 
the assumption that human subjects have completely unmediated cognitive 
access to extra-mental particulars only by the senses that Ockham posits intu- 
ition as a kind of singular intellectual cognition in order to explain our evident 
knowledge about extra-mental particulars. In the next section, I shall discuss 
how Chatton attacks it. He argues against intuition in a way compatible with 
both his own “simplistic” view as well as Ockham’s “pluralistic” view on the 
metaphysical structure of the soul by rejecting the metaphysical constraints of 
Ockham's model of hierarchically ordered acts. By contrast, he agrees with 
Ockham that (c) we have immediate cognitive access to extra-mental things 
only by the senses. 


24 Chatton's Critique—First Part 
In his Reportatio^9 Chatton devotes an article to Ockham's conception of intui- 
tive cognition of extra-mental particulars. He frames this discussion by an 


44  "[SJensationes sunt subiective in anima sensitiva mediate vel immediate; et non sunt 
subiective in anima intellectiva; igitur distinguuntur. Maior patet, quia nihil aliud potest 
assignari subiectum sensationum nisi anima sensitiva vel potentia; et si potentia sit acci- 
dens animae, erit subiective in anima sensitiva. Minor probatur, quia aliter omnis appre- 
hensio animae sensitivae esset intellectio, quia esset subiective in anima intellectiva. [...] 
quod est absurdum." Quod. 2.10 (156161158). 

45 "Tertio arguo sic: eadem forma numero non est extensa et non extensa, materialis et 
immaterialis; sed anima sensitiva in homine est extensa et materialis, anima intellectiva 
non, quia est tota in toto et tota in quaelibet parte; igitur etc." Ibid., 159. 

46 Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 105-117. 
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exposition of the metaphysical problem of the plurality of forms of the human 
soul.^? After shortly presenting Ockham's view on intuition Chatton starts by 
enumerating three opinions regarding the soul’s being only one.*® He then 
presents four ways of interpreting these views,*? before turning to three pre- 
liminary arguments against the view shared by Ockham that there are distinct 
souls within a human being.9?? Only then is Chatton giving eight different argu- 
ments against Ockham's conception of intellective intuition,» before he finally 
states his own view.?? The rest of the article is devoted to the presentation of 
five objections? and Chatton's responses to them.5* By and large, Chatton 
embarks on two different strategies of argumentation. On the one hand, he 
appeals to "experience" by claiming that we simply do not experience any such 
kind of intellectual cognition. On the other hand, he resorts to the principle of 
parsimony to show that it is not necessary to posit intuition to explain how 
evident judgements about extra-mental particulars are possible—whether 
one is committed to a "simplistic" or a "pluralistic" view of the metaphysical 
structure of the human soul.” First, to the argument from "experience" which 
Chatton formulates as follows: 


I ask how we come to know the difference between sensation and intel- 
lection: either (1) by means of the objects, or (2) by means of the subjects, 
or (3) because sensation but not intellection is caused by the change of 
an organ. (To 1) Not by the objects, since we imagine the same thing 
we understand; and we can imagine everything we understand, also uni- 
versals, [...], God, [...]. (To 2) Neither by the subjects, because the soul 
is immediately receptive of everything, that is, of intellections as well 
as of sensations and the organs are the mediate subjects; [...]. And asa 


47 The editors note: "The tabula has: [...] utrum anima cognoscat sensibilia intuitive, et ita 
contra Ockham, an in homine sit tantum una anima per articulum Oxoniensem (Cod. B, 
f. 2ra); ibid., n6, fna. 

48 These three articles were condemned by Robert Kilwardby in the course of the condem- 
nations of Paris. Cf. Emile Chatelain, Heinrich Denifle, Chartularium Universitatis 
Parisiensis, 4 vols. (Paris, 1889-1897), 1: n.474, Errores 12, 6, 7, 559; cf., Collatio et Prologus, 
2.4, 105, 1-20, "Contra Ockham—Praenotanda de tribus articulis condemnatis." 

49 Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 105, 21-106, 47. 

50 Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 106, 50-108, 81. 

51 Ibid., 108, 82-112, 202. 

52 Ibid., 112, 204-211. 

53  Tbid,, n2, 212-113, 231. 

54 lbid. 13, 232-117, 362. 

55 Again, I kindly ask the reader to take ‘intuition’ for intellective ‘intuition’ 
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consequence, the third (3) has to be given: that the distinction between 
intellection and sensation is clear, because every act that is caused by a 
change of an organ is a sensation, in whatever organ it is received, and 
every act we are having which is not immediately caused by the change 
of an organ is an intellection; thus if we do not experience any intuitive 
[cognition] that we do not have by an immediate change of an organ, we 
therefore do not experience any intuitive intellection.5® 


The underlying idea seems to be this: If acts of intuition occur in human sub- 
jects, then this occurrence should yield some "experience," not only of the act's 
object, but somehow of the act itself:5” Recall that in Ockham, intuition is a 
duplicate of sense perception insofar as an intuitive act has the same object as 
some act of sense perception and presents it in the same way as this percep- 
tion. Chatton holds that only acts of sense perception are experienced by 
human subjects, but no intellective acts of intuition. From the alleged absence 
of any such experience Chatton concludes that there is no intuition. What 
seems to be required is that the subject should be able to identify such intel- 
lective acts by distinguishing them from acts of sense perception. At the begin- 
ning of this passage, Chatton asks how we come to know the difference 
between acts of sense perception and acts of the intellect in general.5® He is 
looking for a criterion by means of which a subject could distinguish an act of 
sense perception from a very similar intellectual act of intuition. Chatton is 
pondering three options for such a criterion. This criterion itself is not as 


56 “[...]: quaero per quem modum innotescit nobis differentia inter sensationem et intel- 
lectionem: aut (1) per obiecta, aut (2) per subiecta, aut (3) quia sensatio causatur ad trans- 
mutationem organi, et intellectio non. (1) Non per obiecta, quia illud idem quod 
imaginamur, illud idem intelligimus; et omne quod intelligimus, possumus imaginari, 
etiam universale [...] Deum [...] (2) Nec per subiecta, quia anima est immediatum recep- 
tivum omnium tam intellectionum quam sensationum, et organa sunt subiecta mediata 
[...] Et per consequens oportet dare tertium (3): quod arguatur distinctio inter intellectio- 
nem et sensationem, quia omnis actus qui causatur ad transmutationem organi est sen- 
satio, in quocumque recipiatur, et omnis actus quem habemus non immediate causatum 
per transmutationem organi est intellectio; cum igitur non experiamur aliquam intuiti- 
vam quam non habemus immediate per transmutationem organi, igitur non experimur 
aliquam intellectionem intuitivam." Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 109, 112-133. (I inserted the 
numbers for ease of reference). 

57 At this point, I leave it open what this "experience" amounts to. I shall get back to it in 
Section 34. 

58 Although not stated explicitly here, the subject should be able to distinguish between his 
own acts of the intellect and his own acts of sense perception. 
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"experiential" as one might expect, or at least not to the same degree in every 
case. Chatton discards the first two options, and for different reasons. First, 
he suggests, sensory and intellective acts are not to be distinguished in kind 
by their objects. Note that Chatton compares intellective with imaginative 
acts rather than with acts of sense perception. He argues that whatever can 
be the object of an act of thinking can also be the object of some imagina- 
tive and thus non-intellective act.5? The second option is based on Chatton's 
"simplistic" view: acts of the intellect and of sense perception are not to be 
distinguished by their ontological subject, since all kinds of acts occur 
within the very same entity. It is not clear how this metaphysical criterion 
would help the human subject to distinguish between his acts, if it were not 
to be presupposed that he would have some cognitive access to their onto- 
logical subjects. But how could this ontological fact be part of the subject's 
"experience"? 

Chatton favours the third option: Acts of sensation and acts of the intel- 
lect differ insofar as the former are caused “by a change" in some sense organ, 
whereas the latter are not. This is why Chatton also speaks of the sense 
organs as the “mediate subjects" of acts of perception.9? Again, whatever this 
"change" in the organ might exactly amount to, it only helps the subject to 
distinguish between his acts if he has some cognitive access to this “change.” 
Now Chatton argues that given this criterion, there is no experience of any 
intuitive act—that is, of an act that has an extra-mental particular as its 
object and presents this object in the way an act of sense perception does— 
that is not caused by such a change of an organ.9! I quote again: “[...] we do 
not experience any intuitive [cognition] that we do not have by an immedi- 
ate change of an organ."62 

Is this a strong argument against the conception of intuition? What could 
Ockham say in defence of it? For one thing, he could simply deny that human 
subjects have any such cognitive access to the—organic or nonorganic— 
production of their acts. In Ockham’s view, our cognitive access is restricted 
to the objects of our acts. If for instance a perceptual act obtains, then the 
subject perceives the object of that act. If Anne sees a cat, then she has some 


59 One reason for choosing imaginative acts and not acts of sense perception here might be 
that we can also think of fictional entities or of God both of which cannot be perceived by 
us, albeit for different reasons. 

60 See quote in fn. 56. 

61 Chatton sometimes refers to acts of sense perception as “intuitive acts." See Collatio et 
Prologus 2.6, 135, 183-191. 

62 See fn. 56. 
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visual grasp of the cat. However, by seeing the cat she neither has any cognitive 
grasp of her seeing nor of how her seeing is caused.9? 

Furthermore, Ockham could point out that Chatton does not take suffi- 
ciently into account that according to him, no act of intuition occurs without 
a simultaneously occurring act of sense perception. Thus, even if this possibil- 
ity of experiencing one's acts and their origins were to be granted, there could 
still be cases where it is difficult to tell the different acts apart. Consider the 
following scenario: In a sort of day dream, Anne has an auditory imagination 
of her favourite piece of music. Now this very piece of music happens to be on 
the radio which—unnoticed by her—has been turned on in the meanwhile by 
Peter in the adjacent room. Is it not possible that—after Peter has turned on 
the radio—Anne has not only one, but two different, simultaneously occurring 
acts, namely one of hearing and one of imagining her favourite piece of music, 
but is not aware that she has two distinct acts? That is, she might fail to notice 
that she is not merely imagining, but hearing some music. Even if she came to 
realize that she could not only be imagining because the music was actually on 
the radio, she might have difficulties to identify the organic cause of her sup- 
posed act of hearing. According to Chatton, however, she should experience 
the *immediate change" in her hearing organ. One could object that Chatton's 
criterion is highly and perhaps even too demanding since it requires that the 
subject should be able to identify the causes of his acts even if his simultane- 
ously occurring acts are very similar insofar as they have the same object and 
present it in the same or at least a very similar way. Ockham, at least, has no 
reason to concede this. 

Whatever one might think of this, it shows that Chatton's argument does 
not convincingly establish that there is no intuition because we do not “experi- 
ence" it.9* Now to his second strand of argumentation: There are different ver- 
sions of the “argument from the principle of parsimony,” as I would like to call 
it. The following can be found in the same article from the Reportatio. There he 
writes: 


63 This point plays an important role in Ockham's account of how we come to have evident 
knowledge about our own mental acts. Chatton criticizes Ockham's account by distin- 
guishing between two kinds of “experience.” Cf. Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 121. It seems to me 
that Chatton implicitly relies on this distinction here. See next section for discussion. 

64 Ockham himself answers laconically to Chatton's argument from "experience": "Ad aliud 
dico quod differentia inter visionem sensitivam et intellectivam innotescit nobis partim 
per rationem partim per experientiam: per experientiam, quia puer videt sensibiliter et 
non intellectualiter; per rationem etiam, quia anima separata potest habere visionem 
intellectivam, non sensitivam." Quodl. 115 (84, 37-85, 41). The question, of course, is, 
whether his answer is really to the point. 
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[...] the sensitive and the intellective soul in man are either (A) the same 
or (B) not. If (A), then exterior sensations are received in the same [sub- 
ject] in which intellections are [received]; and as a consequence, the 
intellect does not need another intuitive [cognition]. If (B), then sensa- 
tion is sufficient without another vision to cause this assent of the intel- 
lect of the sort it occurs in the presence of the thing, no less than 
[sensation] suffices with respect to the sensitive appetite.95 


By his second argument, Chatton does not try to establish that there is no intu- 
ition, but rather, that it is not necessary to posit intuition, because acts of per- 
ception can play the role Ockham assigns to intuition. In Chatton's view, an act 
of perceiving a thing a alone is sufficient to cause an intellectual act of judging 
evidently about a,96 whether it is held that (A) the intellective and the sensi- 
tive soul are one entity or that (B) they are distinct entities. He argues that in 
case of (A), acts of perception and acts of the intellect have the same ontologi- 
cal subject, because they occur within the same entity. From this Chatton 
infers that no further intellectual act of intuition is required to cause an act of 
evidently judging about a. Even if according to (B) the subjects of acts of per- 
ception and of intellection were to be distinct entities, acts of perception 
would still be sufficient to cause acts of evident judgement. He compares the 
role of acts of perceiving as regards sensitive appetite with their role as regards 
acts of evident judgement: just as perceiving a thing a is sufficient to bring 
about an act of desiring a, perceiving a is sufficient to evidently judge about a 
without any further intellectual intuition. Unfortunately, Chatton does not 
render the—metaphysical and other—assumptions explicit on the basis of 


65  “{...] sensitiva et intellectiva in homine aut sunt idem, vel non. Si sic, igitur sensationes 
exteriores recipiuntur in eodem in quo sunt intellectiones, et per consequens intellectus 
non indiget alia intuitiva. Si non, adhuc sensatio sufficit sine alia visione causare illum 
assensum intellectus qualem habet in praesentia rei, non minus quam sufficiat respectu 
appetitus sensitivi.” Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 114—115. (I inserted the bracketed capital let- 
ters for ease of reference). 

66 Itis worth noting that in this article Chatton does not qualify acts of judging about things 
in their presence as evident, but only in the exposition of Ockham’s view. Chatton charac- 
terizes this sort of acts as those “which the intellect has in the presence of a thing” (“assen- 
sum intellectus talem qualem habet in praesentia rei"), Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 14, 280. In 
Collatio et Prologus 2.6, however, in his discussion of the question concerning the possibil- 
ity of an evident cognition of God, he calls these acts of judging “evident.” He writes: "[...] 
igitur intellectus distincte intelligens deitatem evidenter scit quod haec res est illa 
Collatio et Prologus 2.6, 130. 
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which he comes to this conclusion. In his later Lectura he elaborates on this a 


little further by giving the same argument. He writes: 


The sensitive and the intellective soul are either (A) the same form, or (B) 
not. If (A) they are the same form, then this intuitive intellective vision of 
an extra-mental thing is posited without any necessity at all, since every- 
thing we experience of an extra-mental thing can be accounted for by the 
fact that sensations are immediately received in the same immediate sub- 
ject the intellections are received in. The reason is that then the same thing 
that intellectually understands experiences the extra-mental thing by 
means of the sensations which it receives: Therefore it has qualitatively all 
the evidence it would have if there was a vision of the intellect. However, if 
(B) the intellective and the sensitive form are really distinct, the experience 
by means of which the intellect experiences the extra-mental thing does 
not yet prove an intellective vision in this life, because exterior sensation 
suffices for that the most evident cognition is caused in the intellect which 
it has of the extra-mental thing without that the intellect has a vision, no 
less than exterior sensation or imagination suffices for that a passion of the 
heart is caused which is had in the presence of a thing without any proper 
intuitive [cognition] in the heart; but there it is sufficient; therefore etc.9" 


He justifies his move from (A) to the conclusion that an act of perceiving a is 


sufficient to cause an act of evident judging about a by the following consider- 


ations: (1) the ontological subject, the soul, is also the epistemological subject. 


He says that "the same thing" intellectually grasps and perceives something. 


Since (2) acts of perception and acts of the intellect occur in the same subject, 


the subject that intellectually grasps things by means of acts of the intellect is 


identical to the subject that perceives things by means of acts of perception. 


67 


"Anima sensitiva et intellectiva: aut sunt (A) eadem forma, vel (B) non. Si (A) sint eadem 
forma, igitur ponitur illa visio intuitiva intellectiva rei extra sine omni necessitate, quia 
omnia quae experimur de re extra salvantur per hoc quod sensationes immediate recipi- 
untur in eodem subiecto immediato in quo recipiuntur intellectiones, quia tunc illud 
idem quod immediate intelligit, experitur rem extra per sensationes quas recipit: ideo 
omnem evidentiam habet qualem haberet si haberet visionem intellectivam. Si autem 
intellectiva et sensitiva sint formae realiter distinctae, adhuc experientia qua intellectus 
experitur res extra, non concludit visionem intellectivam in via, quia non minus sensatio 
exterior sufficit ad hoc quod in intellectu causetur notitia evidentissima quam habet de re 
extra sine hoc quod intellectus habeat visionem, quam sensatio exterior vel imaginatio 
sufficiat ad hoc quod causetur passio cordis quae habetur in praesentia rei sine propria 
intuitiva in corde; sed ibi sufficit; igitur etc.’ Lectura super Sententias 1.3.6, 217. 
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Since the act of perceiving a occurs in the same subject as an intellective act of 
intuition would and since perceiving a presents the same object in the same 
way as intuiting a would, it follows that an act of perceiving a thing a provides 
the subject with the same cognitive basis for an evident judgement about a as 
the intellective act of intuiting a would.9? (Note that he does not argue that it 
follows from the identity of the subject that whatever is perceived is at the 
same time also intellectually grasped.)9? 

How does he argue for his inference from (B)? He draws the same analogy 
as above: Even if the subject of acts of perception and acts of the intellect were 
to be different, it would still not be necessary to posit intuition, since an act 
of perception alone could cause a “most evident cognition,” just as an act of 
desiring a thing a in its presence (a “passion of the heart") could be caused by 
an act of perceiving a. Is this second argument stronger than the first? How 
could Ockham react to it appropriately? As regards Chatton's inference from 
(B), Ockham could simply point out that in his view, the analogy fails, because 
an act of perceiving a and an act of desiring a are both acts of the same kind 
insofar as they are not intellectual, but sensory acts, whereas perceiving a and 
judging about a are not of the same kind insofar as the latter is an act of the 
intellect. In his Quodlibeta Ockham writes: 


If they are distinct forms [e.g. the sensitive and the intellective soul], as 
I believe they are, then I say that sensory vision is not sufficient to cause 
assent to a contingent proposition, albeit it would suffice to cause an act 
in the sensitive appetite; the reason is that [the two cases] are not similar, 
for [in the latter case] the same form would be the subject of sensation 
and an act of desiring.” 


The underlying metaphysical assumption is that the subject of these acts—of 
sensory perception and of desiring—is the same, namely the sensitive soul. 


68 Note that Chatton speaks of the “evidence” (evidentia) a subject would have by means of 
an intellective intuitive act, but actually has by an act of perceiving. 

69 This would be a rather unhappy claim insofar as it would yield the consequence that in 
the end every act of perception is also an act of the intellect. Indeed, this seems to be 
Ockham’s critique at one point in the Quodlibeta: "Minor probatur, quia aliter omnis 
apprehensio animae sensitivae esset intellectio, quia esset subiective in anima intellec- 
tiva [...] quod est absurdum.” Quodl. 2.10 (158). 

70  "Siautem sint diversae formae, sicut credo quod sunt, tunc dico quod visio sensitiva non 
sufficit ad causandum assensum propositionis contingentis, quamvis sufficiat ad causan- 
dum actum in appetitu sensitivo; quia non est simile, eo quod eadem forma tunc esset 
subiectum sensationis et actus appetendi." Quodl. 115 (84, 27-31). 
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I think this is what Ockham wants to express by saying in the same Quodlibet: 
“[...] I concede that sensory vision is subjectively in the sensitive appetite, 
because sense and appetite are the same; and therefore, whatever is subjec- 
tively in the one, is also in the other"! 

Now Chatton's inference from (A) is without doubt more challenging. 
What could Ockham answer? I think Ockham could say that even if it is 
posited that there is only one subject of all kinds of acts, it does not yet 
follow that acts of perception are sufficient to cause acts of evident judge- 
ment. It is of course correct, he could continue, that by perceiving a the 
subject would cognize the same as it would by intuiting a. However, even if 
acts of perception can be causes of acts of the intellect, Chatton's conclu- 
sion does not yet follow, since what is at stake here is not mere causality. 
Ockham could charge Chatton with not having sufficiently taken into 
account the mereological aspect. As shown above, Ockham introduces 
intuition also for the reason that an act of perception cannot be literally 
part of an act of the intellect.7? Chatton could simply deny the necessity of 
taking the mereological aspect into account. In his view, propositional 
acts of thinking that p are composed of non-propositional "abstractive 
cognitions."7? This, however, raises the question whether it still counts asa 
critique in the strict sense if in the end one merely rejects the basic assump- 
tions the conception of one's adversary rests on instead of conceding them 
if only for the sake of the argument. I now turn to Ockham's conception of 
reflexive intuition. 


3 Ockham's Conception of Reflexive Intuitive Cognition: Evident 
Singular Judgements about One's Mental Acts 


After having introduced intuition and its role with respect to evident judge- 
ments about extra-mental particulars as a paradigm case in his Ordinatio, 
Ockham endeavours to explain evident judgements about one's own mental 


71 ^[..] concedo quod visio sensitiva est subiective in appetitu sensitivo, quia est idem sen- 
sus et appetitus; et ideo quidquid est subiective in uno, et in alio" Quodl. 1.15 (86). The 
editors of the Collatio et Prologus note that “[t]his seems to be the argument to which 
Ockham replies.” Cf. ibid. (114), fn. 54. I would like to suggest that Ockham appears to 
answer this argument of Chatton even more directly in Quodl. 1.15 (84, 27-31), as quoted. 

72 See Section 24 near the end. 

73 Cf. Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 121, 90. 
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acts analogously.”* His argumentative strategy is to say that since we do have 


evident knowledge about our occurring mental acts, intuition of one's acts— 


similar to the intuition of extra-mental things— serves best to account for it. 


He argues in the following way: 


[...] that such things [mental acts] are cognized by us in particular and 
intuitively, is obvious, because this is evidently known to me ‘I under- 
stand. Therefore either this is a first [proposition] and immediately 
accepted by means of the non-propositional cognition of the terms [...] 
or it is known by some prior [proposition] that is more known. If in the 
first way, it is necessary that some term [...] is intuitively seen, since [the 
proposition] is contingent [...] But it is manifest that the intuitive cogni- 
tion of me is not sufficient; therefore the intuitive cognition of the intel- 
lectual act is required. [...] The second cannot be given, since there is no 
contingent [proposition] from which this [proposition] would follow 
necessarily: ‘I understand.’ 


Roughly, the argument runs as follows: 


74 
75 


76 
77 


I know evidently that I understand.”6 

Either I know this [that J understand] inferentially or non-inferentially. 

I cannot know this inferentially, because the contingent proposition 
I understand’ does not follow necessarily from any other contingent 
proposition.” 

Therefore, I know evidently that I understand non-inferentially. 


Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (39-44). 

"Quod enim talia cognoscantur a nobis in particulari et intuitive, patet, quia haec est evi- 
denter mihi nota ‘ego intelligo. Igitur vel haec est prima et immediate accepta ex notitia 
incomplexa terminorum [...] vel scitur per aliquam priorem notiorem. Si primo modo, 
igitur cum sit contingens, oportet quod aliquis terminus [...] intuitive videatur [...] Sed 
manifestum est quod non sufficit notitia intuitiva mei; igitur requiritur notitia intuitiva 
intellectionis. Secundum non potest dari, quia nulla est contingens ex qua necessario 
sequitur ista 'ego intelligo." Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (40). 

Tg’ would be a scheme of what can be evidently judged. 

What Ockham seems to mean here is that a contingent proposition such as T understand’ 
does not follow necessarily from any other contingent proposition which does not pre- 
suppose the evident knowledge that J understand. For instance, ‘I understand’ follows 
necessarily from every proposition of the form ‘I understand x’ or ‘I understand that p.' 
Brower-Toland makes the same point. See Brower-Toland, "Medieval Approaches to 
Consciousness: Ockham and Chatton,” Philosophers’ Imprint, 12, n.17 (2012); fn. 27. 
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(5) This however, requires that I have some intuition of the parts of ‘I under- 
stand, since what I judge about in this way is contingent."? (An abstrac- 
tive cognition of these parts would not be sufficient, because it is not 
sensitive to contextual elements such as time and place).7? 

(6) Now even if it is granted that I have some intuition of myself (as one part 
of what I judge about), this would not be sufficient to bring about caus- 
ally an evident judgement about my occurring act [of understanding], 
since then I would still lack an intuition of my act (as the other part of 
what I judge about).8° 

(7) Therefore, it is necessary to assume that I have also an intuition of my 
occurring act. 

(8) Ingeneral then, it is necessary to posit intuition of one's acts. 


Ockham does not argue for intuition of one's mental acts from any "experi- 
ence" of such acts. Rather, he infers the necessity of positing it from (a) the act 
of judgement's being non-inferential together with (b) the contingency of 
what is thus judged. Now what does this intuition of one's act amount to? 
Recall that Ockham names contingent propositions of the form 

(A) a exists 

"first contingent propositions?! In the Quodlibeta, he distinguishes a 
strictly analogous case regarding the existence of a mental act. He states: 


[...] regarding the cognition of the intellect and volition a first contingent 
proposition can be formed which is evidently cognized by the intellect, 


78 Recall that Ockham introduces intuition with respect to extra-mental particulars to 
explain our evident contingent knowledge about extra-mental things. 

79 Ockham accounts for the possibility of thinking about particulars in their absence in 
terms of singular abstractive acts. These abstractive acts, however, presuppose the for- 
mer intuition of the objects of these abstractive acts. Once one has intuited a thing a, one 
can think of a even in its absence by means of such an abstractive act. See Sent. Ord. 
1.Prol. 1 (31). 

80 Although this deviates from Ockham formulation, I choose the conditional here, since it 
is by no means clear wAat exactly the intuition of "oneself" amounts to. Ockham makes it 
explicit that as regards intra-mental items, we can intuitively grasp only our occurring 
acts, but no dispositions. See Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (69, 5-18). It follows that humans cannot 
intuit their own soul. What is crucial is that evidently judging that I understand seems to 
require the intuition of two distinct entities—that is, of a subject (“myself”) and my act. 

81. Cf. fn. 21. 
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such as 'an act of the intellect exists, 'an act of the will exists! Therefore 
[it is evidently cognized] [...] by intuitive [...] intellection.?2 


By intuiting her occurring act of thinking, Anne is able to judge evidently that 
(A) this act of thinking exists (or occurs) just as by intuiting say, a cat, she is 
able to evidently judge that (A) this cat exists.8? If Anne judges that this act of 
thinking exists while her act of thinking occurs, then what she accepts as true 
is indeed true due to her intuition of her act of thinking. Her evident judge- 
ment that (a) this cat exists and her judgement that (b) this act of thinking 
exists are structurally alike: Anne's intuition of the cat is both a cause and part 
of the act of thinking—and of the simultaneous act of judging evidently—that 
this cat exists just as her intuition of her act of thinking is a cause and part of 
the act of thinking—and of the simultaneous act of judging evidently—that 
this act of thinking exists. As Ockham states in the same Quodlibet, the act of 
judging is “caused by the vision of that vision.”°* Thus: 


(11) If a subject S reflexively intuits his act of q-ing and if S thinks that he 
g-ies, then, at the same time, S judges evidently that he g-ies. 


Note that according to Ockham what one judges in this way concerning one's 
mental acts can take two quite different forms, namely 


(A) a exists 
or 
(D) Ip. 


Ockham switches back and forth between examples of the forms of (A) and 
(D) quite freely. Apparently, he did not see it as a problem that they involve 
different perspectives, namely of the first person and the third person respec- 
tively.?6 In his critique, Chatton focuses on examples for (D). 


82 “[...] de cognitione intellectus et volitione formatur prima propositio contingens quae 
evidenter cognoscitur ab intellectu, puta talis ‘intellectio est, volitio est’; [...] igitur medi- 
ante cognitione intuitiva intellectionis [...]." Quod]. 1.14 (79). 

83 See Sect.2. 

84  ^*[..]ille assensus causatur a visione illius visionis." Quodl. 114 (80). 

85 Cf. (A) to (C) above, Sect. 2. One can also add (E) I 9 an F, since this is one of Ockham's 
examples: ‘I am thinking about a stone.’ Cf. Quodl. 1.14 (81). 

86  Iargue elsewhere that Ockham succeeds to account for evident judgements of the two 
forms on the basis of intuition. See Sonja Schierbaum, "Ockham on the Possibility of Self- 
Knowledge: Knowing Acts without Knowing Subjects,” Vivarium 52:3-4 (2014), 220-240. 
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Ockham calls acts of intuiting extra-mental things "direct" and acts of intu- 
iting one's own act (or acts) "reflexive."5" In his view, no act is reflexive in the 
strict sense, since only “this [thing] is properly called reflexive that starts and 
terminates in the same thing.'5$ No human cognitive act complies with this 
because no act is directed at itself such that it takes itself as its object. For 
Ockham, an act is determined by its object. Thus it can be held that for him, 
acts of the senses and of the intellect are intentionalinsofar as they are directed 
at something, namely their object.®9 It follows that what the cognizing subject 
grasps if an act of perceiving or of thinking occurs in him is exclusively deter- 
mined by what he perceives or thinks about, and not by any other characteris- 
tics of the act itself. To put it in modern terms, if an act of perceiving or of 
thinking of a thing or things occurs within a subject, then the subject thereby 
is aware of the thing or the things. This can be called an object-awareness.9° 
There is no other kind of awareness, for instance, any kind of non-objectual 
act-awareness in connection with acts of perception or of thinking according 
to Ockham's view?! Thus: 


(111) If an act of perceiving a or Fs or of thinking of a or of Fs occurs 
within a subject S, then S is aware of a or of Fs, but S is not aware in any 
way of his act of perceiving or of thinking. 


Since a reflexive intuitive act Ay is directed at another act A as its object, the 
subject is aware of A as an object by means of Ay. In modern terms, reflexive 
acts are second-order acts, whereas direct acts are first-order acts. As will 
become clear in a moment, Chatton denies that there is only object-awareness 


87 “Sed accipiuntur ista improprie, quia vocatur actus rectus quo intelligimus obiectum 
extra animam, et actus reflexus quo intelligitur ille actus rectus.” Quodl. 2.12 (165). 

88  “[...] quia illud dicitur proprie reflexum quod incipit ab eodem et terminatur in idem; et 
ideo nullus actus proprie dicitur reflexus.” Quodl. 2.12 (165). Perhaps Ockham here has in 
mind a rather Augustinian neuplatonic model of reflexivity. According to Augustine, the 
soul turns itself on itself completely in a rather circular movement. Cf. De trinitate 
10.7.9310, (eds.) William J. Mountain and Frans Glorie (Corpus Christianorum Series 
Latina) 5o (Turnhout, 1968), 322-324. 

89 By calling an act “intentional,” I only mean to say that an act is directed at something. Of 
course they are cases where an act of thinking pertains but no—outer or inner—object 
exists. 

90 See Fred Dretske, "The Mind's Awareness of Itself" Philosophical Studies 95 (1999), 
103—124, esp. 104—109 for the notion of object-awareness I am employing here. 

91 See Dan Zahavi, Subjectivity and Selfhood—Investigating the First-Person Perspective 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2008) for a contemporary account of this kind of awareness. 
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as regards our own acts. His move seems strongly motivated by an important 
difference between intuitive acts of extra-mental things and of mental acts: 
For a reflexive intuitive act to obtain, it is not necessary that an act of sense 
perception occurs simultaneously, because in this case, the object of the intui- 
tive act is itself immaterial, not material. Therefore, in Ockham's vocabulary, 
no act of sense perception is required as a partial cause of such a reflexive act. 
Rather, the reflexive act is immediately caused by the act which is its object — 
together with an act of will. Ockham refers to acts of will to explain the fact 
that we do not reflect upon our acts automatically, but only if we voluntarily 
draw our attention to an act by means of another act.?? Thus: 


(1v) If an act A occurs within a subject S, then S has a reflexive intuition 
of A if and only if (a) S wants to intuit A and (b) A (partially) causes the 
reflexive act Ay. 


Again, Chatton appeals to the principle of parsimony in criticizing Ockham’s 
conception of reflexive intuition. His argumentative strategy, however, devi- 
ates from the one he pursuits in the above case. He assigned the role of causing 
evident judgements to acts of sense perception as regards extra-mental par- 
ticulars. Since sense perception is not involved in this case, Chatton attempts 
to solve the problem by introducing a new distinction between two ways of 
“experiencing” something. I now turn to Chatton’s critique. 


34 Chatton's Critique—Second Part 

Immediately subsequent to his critique of intuition as regards extra-mental 
particulars, Chatton turns to Ockham's conception of reflexive acts of intu- 
ition.9? The metaphysical setting is still the same with respect to the meta- 
physical structure of the human soul, but Chatton does not explicitly draw on 
it in his critique. After briefly exposing Ockham's view?^ Chatton forwards 
three arguments against the conception of reflexive intuition.’ By the first 
argument Chatton attempts to establish that the conception of reflexive 


92 He writes elsewhere: "[...] dico quod actus reflexus causatur ab actu recte tanquam ab 
obiecto et ab actu voluntatis quo vult illum actum intelligi." Qq. var. 5 (177). 

93 Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 17-129 "Utrum intellectus videat actus suos intuitive in via.” The 
editors note: "The tabula has: ...an anima videat actus suos intuitive in via (Cod. B, f. 2ra)." 
Ibid., 117, fn. 1. 

94 Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 117-118. Chatton refers to Ockham’s exposition of his view in the 
Ordinatio. See Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (39-44). 

95 Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 18-120, "Contra Ockham per tria argumenta." 
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intuition leads to an infinite regress. The second argument appeals to the prin- 
ciple of parsimony. The third is related to the first. Roughly, it says that itis not 
possible to avoid an infinite regress by resorting to "experience" in the way 
Ockham does.?6 In his response,” Chatton presents his own explanation of 
how we come to have evident knowledge about our own acts by means of a 
distinction between two ways of experiencing something. The rest of his arti- 
cle is devoted to the exposition of five objections?! and how they can be met.99 
In what follows, I concentrate on the first two arguments. Chatton forwards his 
first argument in the following way: 


Against this [Ockham's] position: First, his arguments also show that 
there are actually infinitely many acts of intuition, for there is some intu- 
ition [vision] by means of which the intellection of the stone is seen. This 
is shown, because this proposition ‘I am thinking about a stone’ is not 
sufficient to cause assent, because this proposition can remain when the 
intellection of the stone does not exist according to them; therefore some 
other cognition is required which causes assent apart from the proposi- 
tion. This is not an abstractive cognition, because it can exist when the 
intellection of the stone does not; therefore it must be intuitive. By the 
same token, I argue that this intuitive cognition [vision] is seen by 
another [intuitive cognition], because when I form this proposition ‘I see, 
this proposition does not cause an assent to the thing [...] the reason is 
that this proposition can be false; therefore another cognition is required 
apart from [the proposition]; and [it is] not an abstractive [cognition]; 
therefore it is an intuitive. In this way I [also] argue with respect to [this 
intuitive cognition], and so on to infinity, if no greatest number [of acts] 
is given which we do not experience.!00 


96 Chatton reacts to Ockham here who is arguing against this threat of an infinite regress in 
Quod1.1.14 (81, 57-75). 

97 Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 120-122, "Responsio auctoris ad articulum 5.” 

98 Ibid. 122, 121-135, "Quinque obiectiones." 

99 Ibid. 122-129, "Retractatio responsionis ad articulum 5." 

100 “Contra istam opinionem. Primo, quia rationes suae aeque probant quod simul sunt actu 
infinitae visiones: nam visio aliqua est per quam intellectio lapidis videtur. Probatur, quia 
haec propositio ‘ego intelligo lapidem' non sufficit causare assensum, quia illa propositio 
potest manere quando intellectio lapidis non est secundum eos; igitur praeter propositio- 
nem requiritur aliqua alia notitia quae causat assensum; illa non est abstractiva, quia illa 
potest esse quando intellectio lapidis non est; igitur oportet quod sit intuitiva. Per ean- 
dem rationem arguo quod illa intuitiva videtur per aliam, quia formando hoc complexum 
'ego video; ista propositio non causat assensum rei [...] quia potest esse propositio falsa; 
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His explicit worry is this: if one admits of reflexive acts of intuition of one's 
acts, this implies that there és an infinite number of simultaneously occurring 
reflexive acts. What Chatton can show at best here is that there can be such an 
an infinite number of reflexive acts. In a less formal way, his general upshot 
seems to be something like this:!?! 

(i) The propositional act of thinking that J am thinking about a stone [in 
Chatton's vocabulary, the 'proposition'] is (only necessary, but) not sufficient to 
cause an act of evidently judging that I am thinking about a stone, since that 
Iam thinking about a stone can be false.!°? (ii) Therefore, another cognitive act 
is required in addition to the propositional act of thinking that I am thinking 
about a stone. (iii) This is not an abstractive, but an intuitive act, since the latter 
requires the existence of its object [in this case, the act of thinking-about- a 
stone], whereas the former does not.!°3 (iv) By the same token, the intuition [of 
the act of thinking-about-a stone] is intuited by another act of intuition. (v) The 
reason is that when I am entertaining the thought that I am thinking that I 
am thinking about a stone, that propositional act of thinking that I am thinking 
that I am thinking about a stone is (only necessary, but) not sufficient to cause 
an act of evidently judging that J am thinking that I am thinking about a stone, 
since that thought can be false. (vi) Therefore another cognitive act is required 
in addition to that propositional act of thought (see ii). (vii) This is not an 
abstractive, but an intuitive act, (see iii). (viii) By the same token, the intuition 
[of the intuition of the act of thinking-about-a stone] is intuited by another 
act of intuition (see iv). (ix) The reason is that when I am entertaining the 
thought that I am thinking that I am thinking that I am thinking about a stone, 


igitur praeter illam requiritur alia cognitio; et non abstractiva; igitur intuitiva. Ita arguo de 
illa, et sic in infinitum, nisi detur maximus numerus, qualem non experimur." Collatio et 
Prologus 2.5, 8-119. 

101 [use this more informal way of presentation because it is difficult to render his argumen- 
tation in a logically valid way. 

102 Chatton should be ready to admit that ‘forming’ and entertaining this thought (the 'prop- 
osition’) is at least a necessary condition for an act of evident judgement to occur. This 
becomes clear from the following passage: “Et si non formet illud complexum, [e.g. ‘ego 
intelligo lapidem'] non causatur assensus rei significatae per complexum.” Collatio et 
Prologus 2.5, 125. 

103 Chatton refers to Ockham’s distinction between intuitive and abstractive singular acts. 

104 Literally, Chatton uses the example ‘I see’ here, because he refers to reflexive intuition as 
“vision.” The proposition ‘I see’ in this very context is a proposition about a reflexive intu- 
ition. As such, itis a third-order thought, since the foregoing thought I am thinking about 
a stone is a second-order thought which is evidently known by means of a second-order 
reflexive intuition. 
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that propositional act of thinking is (only necessary, but) not sufficient to 
cause an act of evidently judging that I am thinking that Iam thinking that 1 am 
thinking about a stone, since that thought can be false (see v). (x) Therefore 
another cognitive act is required in addition to that propositional act of 
thought, (see ii, vi). (xi) This is not an abstractive, but an intuitive act, (see iii 
and vii), and so on to infinity. (xii) Therefore, reflexive intuition of one’s act 
implies infinitely many reflexive acts, since we do not experience any natural 
limit of reflexive acts. (xiii) Therefore, reflexive intuition is to be rejected.1 

Now (iv) is decisive for the settlement of the alleged regress. Chatton, how- 
ever, does not show that every reflexive act of intuition is necessarily grasped 
by a distinct reflexive act. All he establishes is that every act of intuition can be 
grasped by another act such that it is possible to evidently judge about any of 
one’s higher-order thoughts. This is where Ockham could start his defence. But 
first, I turn to Chatton’s second argument from parsimony by which he rejects 
reflexive intuition. Chatton writes: 


I say that the soul assents to what is signified by this [proposition] ‘I am 
thinking about [a stone]’ without any intuitive act. This is because, apart 
from this proposition ‘I am thinking about a stone’ which is composed of 
abstractive cognitions which might or might not be caused by [sensory] 
intuitive [cognitions], all that is required is that this [non-propositional act 
of thinking] be received in the mind. This suffices, since the act of thinking 
itself is apt to cause an assent to itself without any mediating intuitive act.106 


Roughly, the idea is the following: 

(i) If I am entertaining the thought that I am thinking about a stone [whose 
parts are abstractive]!°’ and if the (non-propositional) act of thinking-about-a- 
stone is “received in the mind,” then I judge evidently that I am thinking about 


105 Although not stated explicitly, this should be Chatton's conclusion. 

106 “[...] dico quod anima assentit rei significatae per istam ,ego intelligo [lapidem]' sine 
omni intuitiva, quia praeter istam propositionem ‚ego intelligo lapidem; quae propositio 
componitur ex cognitionibus abstractivis, sive causetur per intuitivam sive non, non 
requiritur nisi quod illa intellectio recipiatur in mente. Hoc sufficit, quia ipsamet intel- 
lectio nata est causare assensum respectu sui sine omni intuitiva eius media." Collatio et 
Prologus 2.5, 121. The translation relies heavily on Brower-Toland's, see Brower-Toland 
"Medieval Approaches to Consciousness: Ockham and Chatton.” There are different ver- 
sions of this argument, for instance in Collatio et Prologus 2.5, 119, 43-54. I choose the 
above version because it is shorter and clearer. 

107 Itake it that Chatton wants to express that it makes no difference whether one entertains 
the very thought (Tam thinking about a stone’) in the presence of a stone or not by stating 
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astone, due to the causal powers of my act of thinking-about-a-stone. (ii) Thus 
Iknow evidently that I am thinking about a stone without any act of intuition. 
(iii) Therefore, reflexive intuition is to be rejected as superfluous. 

Chatton's central claim can be put as follows: 


(v) If an act of g-ing occurs!?? within a subject S and if S thinks that he 
g-ies, then, at the same time, S judges evidently that he g-ies. 


Chatton's account is more parsimonious than Ockham’s, since it does not 
require a reflexive act of intuition in addition to (a) an act of thinking that one 
g-ies (an F) and (b) an act of q-ing (an F) for an evident act of judging to be 
caused. He transfers the causal power Ockham ascribed to the reflexive act of 
intuition to the act of ọ-ing (an F) itself. Chatton then goes on to ascertain this 
causal power of the act itself by means of a distinction between two ways of 
“experiencing something.” By this move, Chatton intends to preclude the pos- 
sibility of an infinite series of reflexive acts. He continues: 


I confirm this, because the soul experiences something in a two-fold way: 
this is because it experiences something as an object, and [on the other 
hand] something is experienced in the way a living subject experiences 
its own act; since otherwise, it would go on to infinity, since if [the sub- 
ject] would experience his act merely as an object, there would therefore 
be another act whose object it is, and he would experience that act. 
Therefore, either [he experiences the act] as an act and not as an object, 
and the assumption is had. Or [he experiences the act] by another act, 
and like that to infinity.10? 


The first way of experiencing something "as an object" amounts to the follow- 
ing: If an act of perceiving (or of thinking of) a or of Fs occurs in a subject, then 


that the abstractive parts of this thought *might or might not be caused by [sensory] 
intuitive [cognitions]." 

108 Or “is received in the mind,” as Chatton puts it. I shall ask what this "reception" amounts 
to in a moment. 

109 "Confirmo istud, quia anima dupliciter experitur aliquid: quia experitur aliquid sicut obi- 
ectum, et aliquid experitur sicut subiectum vivum experitur proprium actum; aliter enim 
iretur in infinitum, quia si solum experitur actum suum sicut obiectum, igitur est ibi alius 
actus cuius iste est obiectum, et illum experitur. Aut igitur sicut actum et non obiectum, 
et habetur propositum. Aut sicut obiectum per alium actum, et sic in infinitum.” Collatio 
et Prologus 2.5, 121. The translation again relies heavily on Brower-Toland's, see Brower- 
Toland, “Medieval Approaches to Consciousness: Ockham and Chatton.” 
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thereby the subject is aware of the objects of his act, namely of a or the Fs.!o 
Ockham also admits of this kind of experience. Chatton's point is that if it were 
only possible to experience one's act as an object, then this would imply (the 
possibility of) an infinite series of reflexive acts. To cut this possibility off, he 
introduces a kind of act-experience. What does it mean to experience some- 
thing “in the way a living subject experiences its own act"? Perhaps the idea is 
that a cognitive act is not only a cognition of an (external) object, but also of 
itself—but not as yet another object of cognition. The point might be that the 
cognition of a thing is somehow marked as one's own cognition because the 
act occurs in one's own soul, and not in the soul of another person.!!! The “liv- 
ing subject" is nothing but the human soul as it is connected with the living 
human body. Recall that according to Chatton, the soul “receives” all of its cog- 
nitive acts immediately which means that the soul is the immediate ontologi- 
cal subject of all these acts.!!? By way of comparing the object-experience to 
the act-experience, he states: 


Therefore it is possible that the experience by which the soul experiences 
something as an object requires intuitive [cognition], and therefore the 
soul experiences nothing in this way except by means of sensations in 
this life; nevertheless, though, the experience by which it experiences 
something as an act and not as an object does not require such an intui- 
tive [cognition], because to experience something in this way requires 
only that a living subject receives its act.!!3 


This condition of constitution, however, might not be sufficient to explain the 
alleged causal power of an occurring act, since the act-experience should pro- 
vide the experiencing subject at least with some kind of awareness of the kind 
of act. Consider the following case: While reading a book, Peter is hearing a 
deep buzzing sound, the motor of a car. After a while, Peter interrupts his reading 


110 See (111) above. 

111 "experiri non est nisi subiectum vivum recipere suum actum” Reportatio, prol., q. 2, art. 5, 
121. On this point see also Cyrille Michon, “Ego intelligo (lapidem). Deux conceptions de 
la réflexion au Moyen Age,” esp. 133. 

112 “[...] anima est immediatum receptivum omnium tam intellectionum quam sensatio- 
num, et organa sunt subiecta mediata [...]" See fn. 56 above. 

113 “Licet igitur experientia qua anima experitur aliquid sicut obiectum, requiritur intuiti- 
vam, et ideo anima nihil sic experitur in via nisi per sensationes, tamen experientia qua 
experitur aliquid sicut actum et non sicut obiectum, non requirit talem intuitivam, et hoc 
quia sic experiri non est nisi subiectum vivum recipere suum actum." Collatio et Prologus 
2.5, 121. (Italics mine). 
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and thinks, “Either I hear this sound or I am just imagining it." Suppose the car 
has gone. This means that Peter cannot really “hear” this sound. Rather, he has 
an act of auditive imagination. It appears that the two conditions for an act of 
evident judgement are met, since (a) an act of imagining a buzzing sound 
occurs within Peter and (b) Peter thinks that he either hears or imagines a 
buzzing sound.!'^ It is plausible however, that Peter does not judge evidently 
that he imagines a buzzing sound although the two conditions are met, but 
rather suspends his judgement in this case since he is not able to identify his 
act as an act of imagination. Recall that Chatton holds that human subjects 
can experience the—organic or nonorganic—causes of their acts. Thus 
Chatton would probably say that Peter is able to identify his act as an imagina- 
tive act, since it is not caused by an "immediate change" in his hearing organ. 
However, above I held that Chatton's assumption itself can be attacked.!!5 Is 
the experience of an act's cause part of the act-experience? Even if it were, it 
would still be insufficient to account for the alleged causal power of the act 
itself, since acts of thinking and acts of willing are both acts of the intellect, 
and hence, have the same nonorganic cause.!!6 Thus identifying the cause of 
an act is not sufficient to identify the act's kind. 

In my view, this example shows at least that the constitution condition for 
the experience of an act as an act is not sufficient but only necessary to account 
for the power of acts to co-cause evident judgements about them. It is rather 
unsatisfying that he does not give a sufficient condition for the very constitu- 
tion of this kind of experience. Some scholars have taken this act-experience 
as a kind of subjective non-intentional awareness of one's own acts.!” It is 
seductive to compare this "living subject's experience" to a kind of subjective 
experience in some modern sense. One should be aware, however, of the limits 
of such a comparison. For one thing, Chatton introduces his distinction for the 
purpose of explaining away the necessity of reflexive acts of intuition. One can 
even get the impression that this is its sole purpose.!!8 

How could Ockham react to the regress argument? He could point out that 
reflexive intuition of acts does not lead to any vicious regress, since no act 


114 One might object that this case is considerably different, due to the disjunctive form of 
what is thought. However, the point is that by entertaining a thought of the form Te or I 
v'the subject also entertains a thought of the form Tọ.’ See Künne, “Varieties of Thinking,” 
373 on this point. 

115 See above, Sect. 2.1. 

116 See for instance Collatio et Prologus 2.4, 113. 

117 For references, see fn. 12. 

118 What supports this impression is that—at least to my knowledge—Chatton does not 
explicitly discuss this distinction in any other text. 
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alone can cause a reflexive act about itself. As indicated above, Ockham dis- 
cerns acts of will as another partial cause of reflexive acts. Ockham lastly 
resorts to the contingent fact that the intellectual power of humans is limited 
such that it is physically impossible—although not logically—that an infinite 
number of simultaneously occurring reflexive acts obtains." He could argue 
as follows: 


(1) The intellectual power of human beings is limited. 

(2) An act of the will is a partial cause of a reflexive act of intuition. 

(3) Due to (1), it is contingent that there can only be a certain number of 
simultaneously occurring reflexively acts, let us say, two or three, but not 
infinitely many. 

(4) Thus even if the will would want to cause a further (fourth or fifth) reflex- 
ive act, it could not, because, as an intellectual power, it is also limited 
(See (3)).7? 

(5) Therefore, it is not physically possible that there is an infinite number of 
simultaneously occurring acts, though it is logically possible. 

(6) Still, the regress resulting from this logical possibility is not vicious, due 


to (2). 


And, he could add, the mere possibility of a regress that is not even vicious is 
not yet sufficient to give up the conception of reflexive intuition. As regards 
the second argument, Ockham could simply reject Chatton's distinction, as 
Wodeham, Ockham’s disciple, actually did.!?! 


4 Conclusion 


There is no doubt that of the two authors Ockham not only has the more pro- 
digious view on the metaphysical structure of the human soul, but—due to its 
metaphysical constraints on his model of cognitive acts—ends up with the 


119 Ockham writes: "[...] dico quod non aeque potes experiri primam et secundam visionem 
et sic in infinitum, quia status est ad aliquam visionem quae non potest videri; et hoc 
propter limitationem intellectus qui potest in tot visiones et non in plures" Quodl. 114 
(80). 

120 As Dominik Perler pointed out to me, it is not obvious what exactly should be responsible 
for the limitation of the intellectual power. 

121 Adam de Wodeham, Lectura Secunda in librum primum sententiarum, Prol., q. 2, $13, 
58-60. 
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more complex account of evident knowledge. Chatton seems to beat Ockham 
at his own game by using the principle of parsimony to argue against the need 
of positing intuition. I think that whereas Chatton's strategy works fairly well 
in case of evident judgements about extra-mental particulars, it fails to provide 
an entirely satisfying account of evident judgements about one's own mental 
acts. Chatton argues quite convincingly that sense perception can replace intu- 
ition with respect to its causal function in the former case, since according to 
Ockham, sense perception and intuition do not differ as regards their object 
and the way of presenting it. However, it seems less convincing that an act can 
co-cause an act of evident judgement about itself. Chatton attempts to account 
for this causal power of the act in terms of a kind of act-experience. I argued 
that Chatton fails to give a sufficient condition for the constitution of such an 
experience. At the end then, Ockham's account seems to be more prodigious 
than Chatton's, but it has the advantage of being a unified and—as far as 
I understand it—a consistent account of both sorts of evident judgement. In 
general, one could ask whether rejecting the basic assumptions of the concep- 
tion of one's adversary and replacing them by others still counts as a critique in 
the strict sense. 


CHAPTER 2 


Crathorn Versus Ockham on Cognition, 


Language, and Ontology 
Aurélien Robert 
1 Introduction 


Ithas long been thought that an Ockhamist school existed both in Oxford and 
Paris during the 14th century. As a matter of fact, the expressions ockhamistae 
and secta ockhamica appear in Michael of Massa's Commentary on the Sentences 
and Conrad of Megenberg's Tractatus contra Ockham, composed in the years 
1330-1340, as well as in the statutes of the Parisian Faculty of Arts of the 
years 1339-1341.! This may suggest that some medieval philosophers and theo- 
logians had in mind some criteria by which to designate such groups of 
thinkers as followers of Ockham. For the same reason, it is tempting to think 
that it is possible for the historian of philosophy to uncover the existence of an 
anti-Ockhamist school of thought. In a series of papers, William J. Courtenay 
has shown that no such school existed, for the topics and arguments associ- 
ated with the name of Ockham depend on the place, time, and intellectual 
milieu in which the discussion occurs.? Moreover, as it appears in Courtenay's 
works, some philosophers may well agree with Ockham on some issues while 
criticizing him on many others. As an example, the Oxonian theologians 
mainly retain from Ockham—and criticize him for—his rejection of the exis- 
tence of common natures and his analysis of the categories, in particular those 
of quantity and relation, because of the numerous theological problems they 
entail with regard to the Eucharist and the Trinity. In Paris, it is rather his phys- 
ics that is thoroughly discussed, notably his denial of the reality of time and his 
explanation of motion. 


1 Cf. K.H. Tachau and WJ. Courtenay, "Ockham, Ockhamists, and the English-German Nation 
at Paris, 1339-1341,” in History of Universities, 2 (1982), 53-96; R. Paqué, Das Pariser 
Nominalistenstatut. Zur Entstehung des Realitdtsbegriffs der neuzeitlichen Naturwissenschaft 
(Berlin, 1970). 

2 These papers are gathered in the volume: WJ. Courtenay, Ockham and Ockhamism. Studies in 
the Dissemination and Impact of his Thought (Leiden, 2008). 
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In this context, the testimony of William Crathorn, an Oxonian Dominican 
of the 1330's, makes our understanding of such philosophical categories even 
more confused. Indeed, following Heinrich Schepers? we would like to dem- 
onstrate that he is a staunch supporter of nominalism. Like Ockham, he rejects 
the existence of common natures and interprets the Aristotelian categories 
through semantic relations between terms and singular entities.^ In many 
respects, Crathorn's physics also shares with Ockham some of its central intu- 
itions, notably the irreality of space and time. According to Courtenay's analysis, 
our Dominican would have almost none of the qualities of an anti-Ockhamist. 
However, as Fritz Hoffmann,? Rega Wood,9$ and Katherine H. Tachau’ have 
already noted, Crathorn is opposed to Ockham on some crucial philosophical 
points such as his epistemology and his theory of mental language. Far less 
known are the ontological and physical consequences of such a criticism. In 
fact, this reappraisal of Ockham’s cognitive and linguistic theory also pushed 
Crathorn to develop a stronger version of nominalism concerning categories 
and physics. While he shares with Ockham the same reductionist attitude con- 
cerning ontology, he goes much further and suggests the reduction of all beings 
to associations and combinations of basic singular entities: the atoms. The aim 
of this paper is to show that Crathorn is definitely an opponent of Ockham 
and, paradoxically, one of his most radical followers in the 14th century. 


2 Crathorn on Ockham's Theory of Knowledge 


Though he could have detailed his epistemology in his own fashion, Crathorn 
preferred to follow Ockham's commentary on the Sentences step by step in 
order to show how much he departs from him. He also knew the Summa 


3 H.Schepers, “Holkot contra dicta Crathorn,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch 77 (1970), 320—354; 79 
(1972), 106-136. 

4 For a general presentation of Crathorn's philosophy, see A. Robert, “William Crathorn,” in 
Stanford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, url: http://www.plato.stanford.edu/entries/crathorn/. 

5 F. Hoffmann, "Einführung, in Crathorn, Qudstionen zum ersten Sentenzenbuch (Münster, 
1988), 15-66. 

6 R. Wood, “Crathorn versus Ockham,” in Franciscan Studies 49 (1989), 347—354. 

7 K.Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations 
of Semantics (1250-1345) (Leiden, 1988), 255-274. See also K. Tachau, “Wodeham, Crathorn 
and Holcot: The Development of the Complexe significabile,” in Logos and Pragma. Essays on 
the Philosophy of Language in Honour of Prof. Gabriel Nuchelmans, (eds.) L.M. De Rijk and 
H.A.G. Braakhuis (Nijmegen 1987), 161-187. 
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logicae? but his target here is mainly the first redaction of his lecture on the 
Sentences. Indeed, it is well known that the Venerabilis Inceptor revised this 
text after Walter Chatton attacked him on his analysis of the nature of con- 
cepts;? and when Crathorn criticizes Ockham's theory of universal concepts, 
he does not seem to be aware that he had changed his mind about his first 
theory of concepts as ficta.!? In this first cognitive theory, Ockham considered 
concepts and propositions as objects and not as acts of thought. When our 
thought is directed at a universal, since there are no universal things or natures, 
its object is a pure object of thought, a fictum, which is a substitute for com- 
mon natures created by the mind in order to think more than one singular 
thing. When we think of singular things, it can be either a complex concept 
formed from a plurality of ficta—a kind of definite description—or the singu- 
lar thing itself, which is an object of direct acquaintance (notitia intuitiva). As 
a consequence, a singular thing can be the subject—and in some cases also the 
predicate—of a singular proposition." As we shall see, this is the major point 
of disagreement between the two thinkers, and its philosophical consequences 
can be felt at every stage of Crathorn's theory of knowledge. 

The theory of knowledge mainly occupies Questions 1, 2, and 4 of Crathorn's 
commentary on the Sentences, respectively dedicated to evident knowledge, 
intellectual cognition of the singular/universal, and the possibility of knowing 
scientifically that there is only one God. In the first Question, Crathorn asks the 
traditional question: can the wayfarer have natural and evident knowledge of 
the articles of faith? Then, like Ockham, he begins with some terminological 
clarifications. What does the term "viator" mean? Ockham says that he is the 
one who cannot have an intuitive cognition of the deity (deitas), but Crathorn 


8 Crathorn, Sent. I, q. 2, (ed.) F. Hoffmann, Quástionen zum ersten Sentenzenbuch, 166: 
"Unde terminum mentalem describit frater Wilhelm Ockham tractatu suo super logicam 
capitulo primo isto modo [...]" 

9 Cf. G. Gal, “Gualteri de Chatton et Guillelmi de Ockham controversia de natura conceptus 
universalis," Franciscan Studies 27 (1967), 191—212. This story is questionned in C. Panaccio, 
Ockham on Concepts (Aldershot, 2004), 23-27. 

10 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 197-201. He writes (199): "Septima opinio est de universali, quam tenet 
Ockham eadem quaestione scilicet q. 5, I d. 2, quod universale non est aliquid habens esse 
subiectivum, nec in anima nec extra animam, sed tantum esse obiectivum in anima et est 
quoddam figmentum habens tale esse in esse obiectivo, quale habet res in esse subiectivo 
extra animam." 

11 Cf. E. Karger, “Théories de la pensée, de ses objets et de son discours chez Guillaume 
dOccam,” Dialogue 20 (1994), 437-456; A. Robert, "Les propositions singulières chez 
Guillaume d'Ockham," in Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non-assertive Language, 
(eds.) A. Maierà and L. Valente (Florence, 2004), 377-399. 
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replies that this is not enough because those who are in Purgatory cannot have 
such an intuitive cognition of God and yet they are not wayfarers.? One must 
add some moral and theological concerns to Ockham’s definition, notably that 
the wayfarers are also defined metaphorically by their way of life and by the 
fact that they deserve or do not deserve divine grace depending on what they 
have done in this life. This first attack may seem superficial, but it gives some 
information about Crathorn's general attitude toward Ockham. He is not nec- 
essarily and totally wrong, but his lack of precision explains why he missed 
some important philosophical points. 

The second terminological clarification concerns the philosophical notion 
of evident knowledge (notitia evidens), which is the keystone of Ockham’s epis- 
temology.? The Venerabilis Inceptor defined evident knowledge as the cogni- 
tion of a true complex proposition sufficiently caused by an immediate or 
mediate incomplex cognition of its terms.!^ Crathorn thinks that the major 
elements of this definition are not clear enough, notably the complexity 
requirement on the side of the object and the restriction to incomplex cogni- 
tion of terms on the side of the knower. 

The first point to notice according to Crathorn is that not all our evident 
knowledge is complex, for when one sees colours or when the Blessed sees God 
face to face, it implies some evident knowledge of the colours or of God's exis- 
tence without any propositional content." In both cases, evident knowledge is 
not caused by the cognition of certain terms and/or propositions but by the 
cognition of the thing itself. For Ockham, this kind of intuition of singular enti- 
ties immediately generates some singular and contingent propositions in the 
mind to which the intellect automatically gives assent. But as long as the terms 
of a mental proposition can be either real singular things or ficta in the mind— 
in Ockham’s first theory—the definition of evident knowledge as based on the 
cognition of the terms of a proposition is ambiguous. Crathorn, however, 
greatly insists on the sharp distinction that exists between our direct aware- 
ness of singular things and the propositions we can formulate about it. 


12 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 67-68. 

13 The best presentation of Ockham’s theory of evident knowledge is E. Perini-Santos, La 
théorie ockhamienne de la connaissance évidente (Paris 2006). 

14 Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (5): "[...] notitia evidens est cognitio alicuius veri complexi, ex 
notita terminorum incomplexa immediata vel mediata nata sufficienter causari." 

15 Crathorn, Sent. 13, 68: “Non omnis notitia evidens est notitia complexi, etc. [...] Antecedens 
probo, quia notitia intuitiva, qua Deus videtur a beato, est notitia evidens, et tamen non 
causatur nec est nata causari ab aliqua notitia incomplexa aliquorum terminorum. 
Similiter notitia intuitiva colorum nobis possibilis naturaliter est notitia evidens, et 
tamen non est notitia alicuius complexi [...]" 
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Second, Crathorn affirms that the cognition of terms does not give a suffi- 
cient causal account of evident knowledge. Of course, one might say that at 
least in the case of propositions per se notae, such as “a whole is greater than its 
parts,” the cognition of the terms immediately and sufficiently causes evident 
knowledge of the truth of the proposition. But Crathorn affirms that even a per 
se nota proposition such as *a whole is greater than its parts" requires an intui- 
tive cognition (past or present) of the things signified by the terms, i.e. a singu- 
lar whole and some singular parts.!6 If we imagine—per impossibile—someone 
who has never experienced parts and wholes, we cannot say that he knows 
evidently that “a whole is greater than its parts." Of course, Crathorn recognizes 
that in this case the cognition of the proposition is itself the cognition of a 
whole and its parts. Therefore, its content should be evidently known. But the 
first evident cognition of such a truth could be derived from the cognition of a 
house and its different parts, or from any natural or artificial complex whole, 
and not from the cognition of some linguistic terms.!" Therefore, evident knowl- 
edge is not always sufficiently caused by the cognition of the terms of a proposi- 
tion. Insofar as Crathorn rejects the existence of a natural mental language that 
would be logically and temporally prior to conventional languages, as we will 
see below, our understanding of the meaning of a proposition always depends 
on some linguistic knowledge that is mainly conventional. Consequently, some- 
one might cognize the terms of a proposition without understanding their 
meaning if he has not mastered the right conventional rules governing the 
semantics of these terms. 

Contrary to Ockham, Crathorn concludes with the affirmation that it is nec- 
essary to enlarge the definition of evidence to all the cases for which our cogni- 
tion is "clear" (manifesta sive clara) as opposed to "obscure" (obscura), be it 


16 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 68: "Notitia incomplexa terminorum alicuius propositionis non potest 
esse causa sufficiens notitiae eiusdem propositionis, cuius oppositum innuit iste. 
Assumptum probo, quia si notitia alicuius propositionis posset causari sufficienter ex 
notitia incomplexa terminorum eiusdem propositionis, hoc maxime foret verum de 
propositionibus per se notis. Sed notitia propositionis per se notae, cuius est ista “omne 
totum est maius sua parte" et consimiles, non potest causari sufficienter ex notitia incom- 
plexa terminorum eiusdem propositionis. Igitur nec notitia aliarum propositionum 
potest causari sufficienter ex notitia incomplexa earundem propositionum. Minorem 
probo, quia notitia evidens istius propositionis *omne totum etc." dependet ex notitia 
intuitiva rerum significatarum per istos terminos "totum" et "pars." Si enim aliquis intui- 
tive nunquam cognovisset aliquod totum nec aliquem partem, quantumcumque propo- 
nerentur sibi isti termini “totum” et “pars,” nunquam evidenter cognosceret istam ‘omne 
totum est maius sua parte" 

17 Cf 69. 
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simple or complex, intuitive or abstractive. Among these possible clear cogni- 
tions, the most evident are simple and intuitive cognitions, not cognitions of a 
proposition and its terms.!? In order to show the existence of natural and self- 
evident cognitive states corresponding to this clearness, Crathorn adds to 
Ockham’s epistemology a new phenomenology of perception, which is based 
on a new definition of intuition and abstraction, as well as an alternative 
theory about the origin of our cognition. 


3 Intuitive and Abstractive Cognition 


Reading Ockham’s Ordinatio, one is tempted to say that he would have agreed 
with Crathorn that an intuitive cognition is always required in the process of 
forming the terms of a proposition that can later be an object of evident knowl- 
edge.!9 Moreover, Ockham defines intuitive cognition as the cause of the evi- 
dent knowledge of a thing's existence if it exists whereas abstractive cognition 
does not confer such knowledge. For instance, Ockham says, when I intuitively 
cognize Socrates, I have evident knowledge that “Socrates exists,” and I also 
have evident knowledge of some contingent propositions such as "Socrates is 
white" if I have an intuition of his whiteness.?? At first sight, the cognition of 
the terms does not seem sufficient to cause evident knowledge of the proposi- 
tion because an intuitive cognition of the significates of terms seems to be 
required. 

As noted above, in Ockham’s first theory of concepts, things are sometimes 
considered as the terms of a proposition; it is therefore difficult to separate the 
two cases as far as intuitive cognition is concerned. According to Crathorn, the 
cognition of a thing and the cognition of a sign must be more clearly distin- 
guished.” He reproaches Ockham precisely for having treated evident knowl- 
edge coming from intuitive cognition at the same level as evident knowledge 


18 Crathorn, Sent. 13, 69-70: "Dico igitur quod notitia evidens est notitia manifesta sive clara 
non obscura; iste terminus "evidens" importat negationem obscuritatis. Unde omnis noti- 
tia, quae non est obscura, sive complexi sive non, sive sit intuitiva sive sit abstractiva, est 
notitia evidens. Unde notita evidentissima nobis possibilis, sive in via sive in patria, est 
notitia simplex et intuitiva et non abstractiva nec respectu alicuius complexi." 

19 See, for example, Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts, c. 1, 5-16. 

20 Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.Prol. 1 (31). 

21 Itis worth noting that in the second redaction of his Ordinatio, Ockham frequently adds 
the expressions "vel res" and "vel rerum significatarum" to "cognitio terminorum" when he 
discusses the nature of intuitive cognition and evident knowledge, as if he were reacting 
to arguments similar to Crathorn's. 
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caused by the apprehension of the terms of a proposition. Like Ockham, our 
Dominican speaks of intuitive and abstractive cognition, but contrary to the 
Venerabilis Inceptor, he asserts that they are neither different kinds of acts 
regarding the same thing, nor are they distinguished by the kind of assent they 
confer.?? What is called "intuitive cognition" is the cognition of the thing itself, 
whereas the very same act of cognition is called “abstractive” when our cogni- 
tive power cognizes only a representation, an image, or a sign representing this 
same thing or a plurality of things. Therefore, the same cognition can be con- 
sidered as abstractive with regard to the thing itself and intuitive with regard 
to the representation or the sign. He writes: 


But it seems to me that intuitive and abstractive cognition are neither 
two cognitions of different species nor numerically distinct (cognitions), 
but they are the very same thing because intuitive cognition is the cogni- 
tive faculty itself, and it is the same for abstractive cognition so that the 
very same thing is called 'intuitive' and 'abstractive' with respect to the 
same object cognized in different manners. Indeed, the cognitive faculty 
is called ‘intuitive’ or ‘intuiting’ with respect to a really existent object 
that is present to the cognitive faculty when some thing is itself presented 
to and put in front of the cognitive faculty, and not only as its image or 
similitude. And this same cognitive faculty is called 'abstractive cogni- 
tion’ or ‘abstracting’ with respect to the same thing when it is neither 
itself present nor put in front of the faculty of the knower but when a 
similitude or an image of it or something that is a conventional sign of it 
is presented to and put in front of this faculty. With respect to the simili- 
tude, image, or conventional sign, this faculty is called ‘intuitive’ or 'intu- 
iting, but with respect to the thing of which it is an image, it is called 


22 In fact, Crathorn is opposed to Ockham on many points concerning the distinction 
between intuitive and abstractive cognition. Cf. Crathorn, Sent. 13, 129: “Ex praedictis 
patet quod illae quinque conclusiones, quas Wilhelmus Ockham nititur probare prima 
quaestione sua, sunt falsae, quarum prima est quod intellectus noster pro statu isto 
respectu eiusdem obiecti et sub eadem ratione potest habere duas notitias incomplexas 
specie distinctas, quarum una potest vocari intuitiva et alia abstractiva [...];” 135: "Secunda 
conclusio quam tenet Ockham, est quod deus de potentia sua absoluta potest cognosci 
tali duplici notitia, scilicet intuitiva et abstractiva [... |;" 137: "Tertia conclusio Ockham est 
quod utraque cognitio dei, scilicet intuitiva et abstractiva, est ab altera separabilis [...];" 
138: "Quarta conclusio illius est quod cognitio deitatis distincta communicabilis est via- 
tori manente viatore [...|;" 138: “Quinta conclusio sua est illa quod notitia intuitiva et 
abstractiva non distinguuntur per hoc quod intuitiva est rei praesentis et existentis et 
abstractiva rei non existentis [...]" 
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‘abstractive. Hence, numerically the same thing is simultaneously intui- 
tive and abstractive with respect to different objects.?? 


In other words, abstractive cognition is nothing but an intuitive cognition of a 
representation or a sign. Accordingly, if one cognizes something intuitively, 
one knows evidently that it exists, that it is something; if one intuitively cog- 
nizes a term, one knows evidently that this sign exist, not necessarily that the 
thing of which it is a sign exists. Crathorn adds that if I am thinking about a 
thing or a sign, I can, thanks to some reflexive act, know evidently that I am 
actually thinking. Crathorn wants to underline the fact that the cognition of a 
sign is not always sufficient to produce an evident cognition of its significates 
outside the mind. 

This new definition of intuitive and abstractive cognition rests on the 
assumption that a thing outside the mind, a representation, a sign, or a term in 
the mind have most of the time the same ontological nature: they are qualities. 
A representation or a sign can be apprehended as a natural thing without its 
semantic or representational feature being understood. 


4 Sensible and Intellectual Cognition through Species 


It is well known that Ockham rejects the existence of species in the medium 
and in the mind.** Singular things can act directly on the human soul without 
any intermediate being. The species are superfluous. On the contrary, Crathorn 


23 Crathorn, Sent. 13, 132: "Sed videtur mihi quod notitia intuitiva et abstractiva non sunt 
duae notitiae specie distinctae nec etiam numero, sed eadem res omnino, quia notitia 
intuitiva est ipsa potentia cognitiva et similiter ipsa notitia abstractiva, ita quod eadem 
res numero vocatur intuitiva et abstractiva respectu eiusdem obiecti diversimode cogniti. 
Dicitur enim ipsa potentia cognitiva intuitiva vel intuens respectu obiecti realiter existen- 
tis et praesentis ipsi potentiae cognoscentis, quando scilicet aliqua res secundum seipsam 
praesentatur et obicitur ipsi potentiae et non solum secundum imaginem et similitudi- 
nem suam. Et illa eadem potentia cognitiva vocatur notitia abstractiva vel abstrahens 
respectu eiusdem rei, quando secundum seipsam non est praesens nec obiecta ipsi 
potentiae cognoscenti, sed ipsi potentiae cognitivae praesentatur et obicitur ipsius simili- 
tudo vel imago vel aliquid quod est ipsius signum ad placitum, respectu cuius similitudi- 
nis vel imaginis vel signi ad placitum ipsa potentia dicitur intuitiva vel intuens, sed 
respectu illius cuius est imago, dicitur cognitio abstrahens vel abstractiva. Unde eadem 
res numero est simul intuitiva et abstractiva respectu diversorum obiectorum." 

24 Cf. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham, 130-135; Panaccio, Ockham on 
Concepts, 27-31. 
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defends with enthusiasm a theory of the multiplication of species similar in 
many respects to Roger Bacon's own theory as developed in the De multiplica- 
tione specierum.?? According to Bacon, a thing multiplies itself throughout the 
medium (in the air for instance) and these multiples can act at a distance on 
other things if they are well disposed to receive this action. The physical rules 
of such a multiplication can be experienced thanks to optical phenomena, in 
so far as the propagation of light is a multiplication of a species of light through 
a medium. If optics makes these rules visible in the case of light, every kind of 
action at a distance—even if it is invisible to us—functions according to the 
same physical rules.?6 How does it work? The species can act on distant things 
and cause the same effects as the material thing itself because they share the 
same nature and the same definition.?" For instance, the species of a substance 
is itself a substance, and the species of an accident is an accident, and so 
forth.?8 They are categorically identical, but they do not have the same mode 
of being. They have, Bacon asserts, a lesser degree of ontological existence that 
mostly depends on the receiver.?? 

Crathorn accepts all the consequences of this theory and gives an even 
more materialist account of species than Bacon did, for according to him 
species have exactly the same ontological nature as the thing from which 


25 Cf Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham, 255-274; and Pasnau, Theories of 
Cognition in the Later Middle Ages, 64—67 and 89-101. As Tachau puts it (257): "He is thus 
quite clear in refuting Ockham's claim that action can occur at a distance without a 
medium, and the corollary assertion that a mover and what it moves need not even be 
contiguous. Although Crathorn does not refer explicitly to Ockham at this juncture, there 
can be no doubt that his views are at issue." 

26 On the whole theory, cf. D.C. Lindberg, Roger Bacon' Philosophy of Nature: A Critical edi- 
tion, with English Translation, Introduction and Notes of “De multiplicatione spectierum" 
and *De speculis conburentibus" (Oxford, 1983). 

27 Roger Bacon, De multiplicatione specierum, 13, (ed.) D.C. Lindberg in Roger Bacon's 
Philosophy of Nature, 2. 

28 Roger Bacon, De multiplicatione specierum, 1.2, 42: "Ex dictis in hoc capitulo patet quod 
cum quaeritur universaliter de omni specie in medio an sit substantia vel accidens, nulla 
est quaestio, et similiter an species sit quidam compositum vel simplex, et an universale 
vel singulare. Nam species substantiae est substantia, et species accidentis est accidens, 
et species compositi est composita, et species simplicis est simplex, ut materie species est 
materia, et forme est forma, et species rei universalis est universalis, et rei singularis est 
singularis; quia breviter dicendum quod sicut se habet accidens ad substantiam se habet 
species accidentis ad speciem substantiae et species materie ad speciem formae et spe- 
cies rei universalis ad speciem singularis [...]." 

29 Roger Bacon, De multiplicatione specierum, 1.1, 10. 
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they are multiplied.2° Therefore, Crathorn says, the soul must become white 
when it receives the species of whiteness because this species is itself white.?! 
In Crathorn's interpretation, when the soul cognizes a species arriving 
directly from the thing through sensation it is called an intuitive cognition 
because, as we have seen earlier, both the thing and its species exist simulta- 
neously and are cognized together. When our mind cognizes the species 
stored in the memory or imagination, and if the thing is no more present 
outside the soul, then it is called an abstractive cognition relative to the thing 
originally cognized intuitively. In both cases, the same kind of mental act is 
directed at the same kind of thing, for example whiteness. But the white 
thing in the soul can be considered a representation of the whiteness that 
caused its presence in our mind. Now, what kinds of species are received in 
the human soul? 


5 The Limits of Natural Cognition 


If species have exactly the same ontological nature as the things they repre- 
sent, how can the soul receive the species of substance, which must itself be a 
substance, or the species of a quantity? This point was widely discussed in the 
13th and 14th centuries, and Crathorn's solution is quite clear: the human 
soul cognizes only species of accidents. For according to Crathorn the viator 
cannot have any intuitive cognition of a material substance in this life.?^ This, 
he says, clearly appears from the miraculous case of the sacrament of the 


30 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 117: "Alia conclusio est quod illa qualitas, quae est verbum et similitudo 
naturalis rei cognitae existentis extra animam, est eiusdem speciei cum re ila, cuius est 
similitude.” 

31 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 120: “Anima videns et intelligens colorem est vere colorata, nullo colore 
existente extra animam, sed ipsius similitudine, quae est verus color. Et idem dicendum 
est de anima intelligente, quandocumque formatur in ea verbum naturale ipsius coloris.” 
See the comments on this by Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Middle Ages, Cambridge 
1997, 64-69. 

32 See A. Robert, “Scepticisme ou renoncement au dogme? Interpréter l'eucharistie au X1v* 
siècle,” Chóra 6 (2008), 251-288 and id., "Intentionality and the Categories in Medieval 
Latin Averroism," Quaestio 10 (2010), 167-196. 

33 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 121: “Ad quintum dicendum quod Philosophus vocat speciem lapidis 
similitudinem accidentis lapidis, scilicet coloris vel caloris vel alicuius alterius accidentis, 
non autem similitudinem substantiae lapidis, quia nulla talis est in anima humana pro 
statu isto." 

34 Cf. Sent. 13, 122. 
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Eucharist. Indeed, the accidents of the bread remain the same while the 
substance changes, and the human mind is not aware of this substantial 
change. Consequently, our natural representations of the world are strictly 
limited to sensible qualities, a claim that Ockham would have rejected. The 
first conclusion concerning evident knowledge is the following: since we 
do not have species of substances in our mind, i.e. no intuitive cognition of 
material substances, we cannot know evidently that there are substances 
in the world. 

When Ockham gives examples of contingent truths evidently known thanks 
to intuitive cognition, he generally says that the human intellect can have evi- 
dent knowledge of propositions such as "Socrates is white" because both the 
singular substance and its qualities are cognized intuitively.?5 This is simply 
impossible for Crathorn. Indeed, if it were the case, we would be able to know 
evidently that the substance of the bread has been changed into the substance 
of Christ during the Eucharist, which is not the case. Therefore, the human 
intellect has no evident knowledge that there are material substances outside 
the soul, and therefore it has no evident knowledge that propositions such as 
"a stone exists" or "bread exists" are true.?9 The only evident knowledge we may 
acquire about substances concerns our own substance because nobody nor- 
mally equipped and normally disposed should doubt its own existence as a 
subject. Therefore, as Augustine already noted, the proposition “I am" can be 
evidently known to the person who is actually thinking?" even if, as Crathorn 


35 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 133-134: "Minor etiam rationes suae [Ockham] est falsa quoad unam 
partem, quia intellectus noster pro statu isto non potest habere cognitionem evidentem 
de isto complexo "Sortes est albus,’ ex hoc solo quod videt Sortem et albedinem, quod 
patet ex hoc quod pro statu isto non potest homo habere cognitionem intuitivam sub- 
stantiae Sortis, nec ex aliquo effectu nobis evidenter cognito possumus evidenter probare 
Sortem esse et per consequens pro statu isto non habemus evidentem cognitionem istius 
complexi "Sortes est" [...]” For Ockham’s text, cf. Sent. Ord. 1.Prol.1 (3-75) and Quod. 5.5-6 
(495-503). 

36 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 122: "Alia conclusio probanda est ista: quod pro statu isto non poteri- 
mus habere cognitionem naturalem evidentem et omnino infallibilem de huiusmodi 
complexis: lapis est, ‘panis est, ‘aqua est, ‘ignis est’ et sic de aliis ex cognitione quacumque 
sensibili. [...] Igitur viator per existentiam accidentium non potest infallibiliter cognos- 
cere aliquam substantiam corporalem esse; sed cognitionem naturalem de existentia 
substantiae corporalis non habet viator nisi per cognitionem accidentium; substantia 
enim per propriam speciem non cognoscitur pro statu isto." 

37 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 129: “[...] si quis dubitet de aliqua propositione puta de ista ‘ego sum, 
sequitur ipsum esse, qui sequitur ‘dubito me esse, igitur sum, quia qui non est non dubi- 


1» 


tat. Igitur nullus potest dubitare de ista propositione ‘ego sum’ 
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adds, it is always possible to find someone who, because of some illness of the 
soul, says that he is dead.?8 

If we cannot have evident knowledge of the existence of substances outside 
the soul, can we know evidently that qualities exist outside the soul? Not 
directly, Crathorn says, because species in the mind are qualities exactly like 
external and sensible qualities. For this reason, with our simple acts of cogni- 
tion (intuitive or abstractive) we cannot distinguish internal and external 
qualities; therefore, we never know directly that what we cognize is inside 
or outside our soul.?? Indeed, a species can subsist in the soul—in the imagina- 
tion and memory—without any real thing corresponding to it outside the soul. 
In such a situation, we have only an abstractive cognition of the thing (i.e. an 
intuitive cognition of its representation), and the only immediate evidence 
I can get from this cognition is that "I am seeing a colour,’ or “I am hearing a 
sound,” or “a whiteness is something" are true propositions.*° 

The only way for us to have evident knowledge of the existence of qualities 
outside the soul is inferential, not only in the sense that an inference is needed 
from the species to what is represented by it, but also in the linguistic and 
conceptual sense of using signs, propositions, and syllogisms in order to con- 
clude that there must be something outside the soul. Thanks to the per se nota 
proposition “God does nothing in vain and supernaturally in order to induce 
men into error” (Deus vel prima causa nihil agit frustra et supernaturaliter ad 
inducendum homines in errorem), we can infer that God cannot want to deceive 
us and maintain species in the soul without anything corresponding to it in 
extra-mental reality. Even if it is difficult to understand why sucha proposition 


38 Crathorn, Sent. 13, 129-130. 

39 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 123: “Nona conclusio est ista: quod ex cognitione sensitiva non potest 
viator habere cognitionem certam et omnino infallibilem de existentia cuiuscumque 
accidentis extra animam. Et istam conclusionem intelligo quod viator pro statu isto non 
potest cognoscere evidenter et infallibiliter huiusmodi complexa: aliqua albedo, aliquis 
color, aliquis odor, aliquis sonus est vel fuit extra sentientem, et sic de aliis [...] Videns 
albedinem simul et indistincte videt albedinem et speciem albedinis, nec potest ex hoc 
solo quod videt distinguere inter albedinem et speciem albedinis.” 

40 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 125: “Alia conclusio est scilicet quod videns albedinem potest habere 
notitiam evidentem et omnino infallibilem de huiusmodi complexis: ‘video albedinem, 
‘albedo est aliquid, ‘illud quod video est aliquid, ‘audio sonum [...]" 

41 Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 126: "Duodecima conclusio est ista: quod licet ex sola cognitione sensi- 
tiva non possit habere cognitionem evidentem et omnino infallibilem quod tales qualitates 
sensatae sint extra videntem, tamen ex cognitione sensitiva et isto complexo per se noto: 
"Deus vel prima causa nihil agit frustra et supernaturaliter ad inducendum homines in erro- 
rem, potest evidenter concludere tales res sensatas esse, quia conservatio specierum ita 
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as "God does nothing in vain, etc.’ is evidently known as a true proposition and 
how we can be certain that God is not a deceptive God,*? as soon as the truth 
of such a proposition is granted, one can conclude many true propositions 
about the qualitative nature of the extra-mental world. 

Of course, it is not necessary to offer arguments each time we encounter 
some qualities in order to know whether they exist outside the soul or not. But, 
leaving aside the existence of these qualities, we have no immediate evidence 
that substances exist, that there is only one God, that there is one supreme 
good, or that an actual infinity exists.*? Generally speaking, all the things that 
are not the object of sensible cognition are cognized through inferences from 
signs. Now we understand why evident knowledge is not sufficiently defined 
by the cognition of terms, for the number of evident propositions flowing from 
intuitive cognition is limited to the existence of qualities. 


6 Spoken, Written, and Mental Language 


The most important thesis of Ockham's philosophy is the existence of a mental 
language composed of terms that are natural signs of things. Contrary to what 
Aristotle says in his De anima, the words we use in a particular language do not 
signify concepts in the mind but are subordinated to natural concepts in the 
mind. This means that conventional words have exactly the same meaning as 
mental concepts. They both signify extra-mental things directly. The differ- 
ence is that mental signs naturally signify these things thanks to natural rela- 
tions such as causality and similitude. These relations allow Ockham to treat 
mental signs as natural representations shared by every human being normally 
constituted. The sum of these natural signs in the mind thus forms a natural 
and universal mental language.^* Whereas in his first theory of concepts ficta 
and things play the role of terms in mental language, in his mature theory, 
concepts are identified with the cognitive acts themselves. Simple singular 


generalis scilicet quod homo per totam vitam suam nihil videret nisi tales qualitates exis- 
tentes in vidente, foret miraculosa et vana et effectiva errorum multorum, qualem actio- 
nem quilibet sanae mentis iudicat divinae bonitati repugnare." 

42 Indeed, according to the criteria just sketched above, it should require an intuitive cogni- 
tion of God. On the nature of this principle see Crathorn, Sent. 1.1, 150—151. On the general 
solution to skepticism, cf. D. Perler, Zweifel und Gewissheit. Skeptische Debatten im 
Mittelalter (Frankfurt am Main, 2006), 179-188. 

43 Forall these cases, cf. Crathorn, Sent. 1.4, 269-306. 

44 For a detailed explanation of Ockham’s theory of concepts and mental language, see 
Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts. 
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terms correspond to the intuitive acts of cognition; complex singular terms, 
and simple or complex universal terms correspond to simple or complex 
abstractive acts of cognition. Mental acts are supposed to be natural signs of 
what they are cognitions of because they are naturally caused by them and/or 
are similitudes of these things. This is one of the reasons why an intuitive cog- 
nition of Socrates and his whiteness immediately causes the formation of a 
mental proposition equivalent to "Socrates is white," because in both theories, 
a mental proposition is formed either by the object or by the act of intuitive 
cognition of Socrates and his whiteness and by the object or the act of abstrac- 
tive cognition of whiteness (the universal concept white"). 

From what has been presented above, it appears that William Crathorn can- 
not support the same view on mental language.^? The problem for Crathorn 
is that the human mind can only have an intuitive cognition of internal or 
external sensible qualities. As a consequence, if our mental language were 
composed of natural signs of things, and if its terms were our mental acts of 
cognition or their objects, there would be only natural signs of qualities in it. 
Therefore, in Crathorn's theory, the only way for species in the mind to be signs 
of something other than qualities is by conventional signification. This is what 
Crathorn tries to show in the entire Question 2 of his commentary on the 
Sentences:^9 natural representations of qualities cannot explain the significa- 
tion of all the terms that can be expected in a mental language naturally and 
universally shared by the whole human community. For instance, as shown 
above, we cannot have natural signs of substances, and neither can we have 
natural signs of God and generally speaking of anything that is not cognized 
intuitively. Nor can we form natural signs corresponding to syncategorems 
(such as “some,” “all,” “therefore,” etc.), nor to very general terms such as “being” 
(ens), because we have no representations (species) of what they signify.^" 


45 Crathorn’s critique of Ockham’s theory has already been studied in detail by C. Panaccio, 
"Le langage mental en discussion: 1320-1335,” in Les études philosophiques 3 (1996), 323- 
339; D. Perler, “Crathorn on Mental Language,” in Vestigia, Imagines, Verba. Semiotics and 
Logic in Medieval Theological Texts, (ed.) C. Marmo (Turnhout, 1997), 337-354; A. Robert, 
"Les deux langages de la pensée: à propos de quelques réflexions médiévales,” in Le lan- 
gage mental du Moyen Age à l'áge classique, (ed.) J. Biard (Leuven, 2009), 145-168. 

46 Esp. 167-188. 

47 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 168: "[Contra Ockham] Dicit enim quod terminus mentalis vel concep- 
tus et terminus vocalis sunt signa subordinata habentia idem significatum. Igitur sicut hoc 
nomen vocale ‘ens’ significat omnem rem ad placitum, sic terminus mentalis sibi corre- 
spondens significat omnem rem naturaliter et est naturale signum omnium rerum. Igitur 
in mente cuiuscumque formantis propositionem mentalem correspondentem isti vocali 
'ens est unum' foret una qualitas, quae esset signum naturale omnium rerum. Consequens 
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Indeed, what could be a natural representation of being in general or a repre- 
sentation of a quantifier? 

According to Crathorn, when Augustine speaks of natural signs that do not 
belong to any particular language, he only speaks of signs that are not linguis- 
tic by nature.*? We have natural representations of qualities, but they are not 
linguistic signs by nature. His solution is quite simple: every thing that is not 
directly cognized through intuitive cognition (be it a thing or a species) is 
known through signs whose signification is not natural but conventional (ad 
placitum). How can we form conventional signs in our mind? We simply assign 
the same conventional signification that words have in French, Portuguese, or 
English, etc. to the species in the mind representing them. Spoken and written 
words can be considered qualities outside the soul; therefore, we can have 
qualitatively identical species in the mind representing them.^? As an exam- 
ple, we can recite prayers or songs to ourselves without producing a sound or 
without writing anything. These species are natural signs of the spoken and 
written words, not of the things signified by these terms. Nevertheless, they 
can have the same conventional signification as spoken and written words.5° 


est falsum et impossibile [...] Sed impossibile est quod aliqua qualitas in anima sit effectus 
omnium rerum vel causa vel similitudo. Igitur impossibile quod aliqua qualitas in anima 
sit naturale signum omnium rerum.” For an analysis of the other cases, cf. C. Panaccio, “Le 
langage mental en discussion: 1320-1335;” D. Perler, “Crathorn on Mental Language;" 
A. Robert, "Les deux langages de la pensée: à propos de quelques réflexions médiévales" 

48 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 171: "[...] aliud est verbum mentale albedinis, aliud verbum mentale 
istius nominis vocalis ‘albedo, aliud verbum mentale istius nominis scripti ‘albedo’. 
Quando vero dicit beatus Augustinus, quod verba mentalia sunt illa, quae nullius sunt 
linguae, intelligit de verbis rerum significatarum, quae non sunt propositiones vel termini 
propositionum, et non de omnibus verbis terminorum vocalium vel scriptorum significa- 
tivorum; illa enim qualitas mentalis, quae est verbum albedinis, nullius linguae est. Sed 
ista qualitas mentalis, quae est similitudo istius nominis ‘albedo, est eiusdem linguae et 
idiomatis, cuius est hoc nomen vocale 'albedo'" 

49 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 154-155: "Prima [conclusio] est quod praeter propositiones scriptas vel 
vocales oportet ponere propositiones conceptas vel intelligibiles, quas alii vocant men- 
tales, et probo hoc sic: sicut ex visione coloris gignitur in vidente speciem coloris, videli- 
cet ex visione albedinis existentis species albedinis, quae est verbum et similitudo 
albedinis, sic ex auditu propositionis vocalis auditae generatur in audiente species propo- 
sitionis vocalis, quae est verbum et similitudo propositionis vocalis, et hoc naturaliter." 

50 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 159: "Septima conclusio est quod nullum verbum mentale, quod est vel 
natum est esse pars propositionis mentalis, quae generatur a propositione prolata, est 
signum naturale rerum, quae res specie differunt a propositione prolata et a partibus 
propositionis prolatae, sed tantum est signum talium rerum ad placitum, sicut nomen 
prolatum, cuius est similitudo, sicut hoc nomen ‘homo’ non est naturale signum Sortis et 
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Crathorn then reverses Ockham’s subordination of words to concepts: mental 
words take their signification from spoken and written words and not the con- 
trary. As a consequence, Crathorn affirms that our mental language belongs to 
the same idiom as our spoken and written language: we always think in French, 
Portuguese, or any other particular language, at least for the linguistic part of 
our thoughts. Of course, this does not mean that human beings from different 
cultures do not have the same representations of the animals, houses, rivers, 
etc. that they have experienced. They can also share the same mental represen- 
tations of Chinese kanji, but this does not imply that they all know what these 
mean as linguistic signs. Spoken and written propositions are initially prior to 
mental ones, but subsequently our mind can combine the representations of 
French words, for example, and form new propositions deep down in itself.5! 
Indeed, like the other species, mental representations of words are stored in 
memory and can be used whenever one wants. 


7 The Object of Scientific Knowledge and the Significate of the 
Proposition 


It is now easier to understand why Crathorn argues against Ockham’s defini- 
tion of evident knowledge, for according to this theory it is logically possible to 
cognize intuitively some signs in a language without having any actual intu- 
ition of their significates. Moreover, since all the terms we use in a spoken, 
written, or mental language are conventional, someone may cognize the terms 
of a per se nota proposition in Russian without being able to give his assent to 
it if he does not know the meaning of its words. Eventually, Crathorn affirms 
that the object of knowledge is nota proposition or one of its terms, as Ockham 
says, but what is signified by a proposition.52 


Platonis et aliorum hominum, sed ad placitum. Sed terminus mentalis correspondens isti 
termino prolato vel consimili differenti a primo solo numero signat easdem res ad placi- 
tum quas signat iste terminus homo, et non naturaliter [...]" 

51 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 155: "Secundo sic: Quilibet bene dispositus potest experiri in seipso 
quod antequam loquitur vel scribat, formantur in seipso propositiones et similitudines 
naturales propositionibus prolatis vel proferendis et in quolibet idiomate sibi noto. Igitur 
praeter propositiones extrinsecas oportet ponere propositiones intrinsecas cognoscenti 
vel loquenti." And 178: “Ad quartum dicendum quod cuilibet propositioni vocali formabili 
ab intelligente non distracto potest correspondere similis in mente prius tempore for- 
mata ante prolationem propositionis vocalis." 

52 Cf. G. Nuchelmans, Theories of the Proposition. Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the 
Bearers of Truth and Falsity (Amsterdam, 1973), 212-217, and Tachau, “Wodeham, Crathorn 
and Holcot: The Development of the Complexe significabile.’ 
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What is the significate of a proposition? It has long been thought that 
Crathorn proposed in opposition to Ockham a version of the famous complexe 
significabile theory later adopted by Adam Wodeham and Gregory of Rimini, 
but the truth is that he does notsay much about the nature of what he calls the 
"total significate" (totale significatum) of the proposition. His ontology, as we 
shall see, seems rather incompatible with the existence of states of affairs, and 
he simply seems to say that the object of knowledge is what makes a proposi- 
tion true in one of the possible conventional languages. This, of course, does 
not necessarily imply the existence of something different from the singular 
things composing the world. First, as we have seen, Crathorn thinks that intui- 
tive cognition of singular things is important for gaining evident knowledge, 
be it a simple or a propositional form of evidence. This is why it is so important 
to cognize the things signified by the proposition and not only its terms. 
Because, at least for proper and common nouns, it seems the most efficient 
way to know what words mean. Second, Crathorn, like Ockham, defines signi- 
fication as a relation between a sign and singular things; he never mentions 
another type of signification between propositions and states of affairs. Third, 
the truth conditions of a proposition “S is P” are analysed in terms of the “sup- 
positio" of its subject and predicate? and not by a relation between the propo- 
sition and a complex state of affairs. Despite his constant rejection of Ockham's 
theory of mental language, Crathorn seems to follow the main line of his 
semantic atomism.54 

Crathorn gives the following example: if someone knows that every mixed 
thing is corruptible, he does not only know the proposition “every mixed thing 
is corruptible” or an equivalent in another language; he must also have an 
experience of what is signified by the proposition, i.e. a singular mixed thing 
and its disappearance with corruption. 

Crathorn sums up his position as follows: 


One must therefore understand this proposition “the intellect is about 
principles, science about conclusions,” which is found and cited among 
philosophers, as this proposition: “the intellect is about the things signi- 
fied by the principles, and science is about the things signified by the 
conclusions.” Indeed, philosophers and other doctors, when speaking 
this way, do not distinguish the signs from the significates, and because of 
this, they occasionally defend an error and attack the truth. One must 
know that because we can cognize the significates of the propositions 


53 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 180-182 (and passim). 
54 Cf. C. Panaccio, “Propositionalism and atomism in Ockham’s semantics,’ Franciscan 
Studies 44 (1984), 189-200. 
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neither in themselves nor in natural concepts of them—for we use syl- 
logisms for a lot of things which are neither cognized in themselves nor 
in natural concepts but only in signs conventionally instituted —we 
therefore use signs in place of their significates.55 


The existence of limits to our natural and immediate evident cognition does 
not mean that we cannot acquire scientific knowledge of things for which we 
have no intuitive cognition and no natural representation. Of course, immedi- 
ate evident judgments are pretty rare and a large part of our evident cognition 
is derived inferentially from our acquaintance with singular sensible qualities 
in the world and their arrangements. Nevertheless, all human beings may well 
use the same logical procedures and may have exactly the same natural repre- 
sentations of qualities, even though they formulate their principles, syllogisms, 
and conclusions in their own conventional language. The counterpart of such 
a conventional theory of meaning is that an Englishman and a Greek might 
have the very same knowledge without having the same mental propositions.5® 
They only share the same non-linguistic representations of sensible qualities. 
Itis thus possible that one gives assent to his own proposition, not to the prop- 
osition formed in a foreign language even if the words composing them have 
the same signification. What they share is not an identical mental proposition 
or an equivalent act of assent but the same acquaintance with the same reality, 
independently of the language they use. If you do not know what a term stands 


55 Crathorn, Sent. 1.3, 271: "Ideo per istam propositionem, quae habetur a philosophis et alle- 
gatur: ‘intellectus est principiorum et scientia conclusionum, debet intelligi ista proposi- 
tio sic: intellectus est istorum quae significantur per principia, et scientia est istorum 
quae significantur per conclusiones. Philosophi enim et alii doctores in loquendo non 
distinxerunt inter signa et significata, et hac de causa occasionaliter defendunt errores et 
impugnant veritatem. Sciendum quod quia non possumus ipsa significata propositionum 
in se cognoscere nec in conceptibus naturalibus eorundem, quia de multis sillogisamus, 
quae nec in se nec suis conceptibus naturalibus a nobis cognoscuntur sed tantum in 
eorum signis ad placitum institutis, ideo utimur signis vice significatorum." 

56 Crathorn, Sent. 1.2, 270: "Tertio sic: Unum et idem potest sciri a duobus, qui non commu- 
nicant in aliqua propositione mentali vel vocali, sicut patet de anglico et graeco, quorum 
uterque potest scire quod certo die sol eclipsabatur; igitur non omne quod potest sciri 
scientia proprie dicta est propositio mentalis vel vocalis" This is precisely what Robert 
Holcot finds regrettable about Crathorn's theory. Cf. H. Schepers, *Holkot contra dicta 
Crathorn: 1. Quellenkritik und Biographische Auswertung der Bakkalareatsschriften 
zweier Oxforder Dominikaner des x1v Jahrhunderts,’ Philosophisches Jahrbuch 77 (1970), 
320-354 and id., "Holkot contra dicta Crathorn: 11. Das significatum per propositionem. 
Aufbau und Kritik einer Nominalistischen Theorie über den Gegenstand des Wissens" 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch 79 (1972), 106136. 
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for in a certain language, then you cannot give assent to a proposition where 
this term occurs. 

It emerges that besides Crathorn's attacks on Ockham, his main aim is to 
develop a much stronger version of nominalism. In his mind, the Venerabilis 
Inceptor did not use his razor to cut as deeply as he could have. First, Crathorn 
agrees that only singular things exist and that universals are only signs; but 
excepting qualities, they are mere conventional signs. Second, our basic evident 
knowledge first concerns what is intuitively cognized in the sensible world out- 
side the mind and our inner acts, but since it is limited to singular sensible quali- 
ties, some argumentation is needed in order to be absolutely certain that our 
objects of thought are not only representations in our mind. Anyway, all other 
kinds of evident judgments rest on conventions that are either based on immedi- 
ate empirical evidence or on some inferences from the given, i.e. from sensible 
qualities. Such a radical form of nominalism has important consequences in the 
domain of ontology. Indeed, Crathorn's ontology does not only reduce what 
exists to singular beings signified by the terms we use in our languages, but he 
limits our immediate evident knowledge to singular qualities. The other catego- 
ries of beings we refer to in our conventional languages are not subordinated to 
concepts naturally formed in the mind by all human beings as in Ockham’s the- 
ory. Therefore, it looks as though ontology were necessarily based on inferences, 
which evidence are of a lesser degree compared with direct intuitive cognition of 
sensible qualities. Notwithstanding this limitation of the natural basis of our 
ontology, Crathorn suggests to replace Aristotle's view by a kind of ontological 
monism associated with an original form of atomism.5” 


8 Crathorn on Categories 


Crathorn did not compose a proper commentary on Aristotle's Categories, but 
Questions 11 to 18 of his commentary on the Sentences are entirely dedicated to 
this topic. The theological pretext of this long discussion concerns the attri- 
butes of God: can we predicate of God one or more of the ten Aristotelian cat- 
egories? In other words, how can we predicate something of a being that is 
absolutely simple and indivisible? As is usually the case, a huge majority of 
these pages is devoted to the ontological problem of the categories in general. 


57  Ontherelationship between nominalism and atomism, cf. J. Zupko, “Nominalism meets 
Indivisibilism,” Medieval Philosophy and Theology 3 (1994), 158-185. Zupko examines the 
strategies of Ockham, Wodeham, and Buridan against atomism. With Crathorn with one 
of the rare, if not the only nominalist who is also an atomist. 
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How could Crathorn accept the existence of categories other than qualities if 
no natural representation corresponding to the other nine categories can be 
found in the human mind? Is it possible then to infer the existence of the cat- 
egory of substance, quantity, relation, etc. from our intuitive cognition of sen- 
sible qualities? 

Crathorn's answer is very different from Ockham’s on this point? The 
Venerabilis Inceptor thought that there was a kind of primary and intuitive evi- 
dence that there are singular substances and qualities in the world and that 
this was not the case for the other accidental categories, which are thus reduced 
to ways of signifying singular substances and qualities. Crathorn develops 
Ockham’s idea and concludes that we cannot consistently argue for any cate- 
gorical distinction in the things themselves. This allows us to use predicative 
sentences for God without positing entities distinct from him. As a conse- 
quence, Crathorn suggests substituting the Aristotelian system with a distinc- 
tive ontological monism. Reality appears to us as purely qualitative, but its 
structure is made of a single kind of thing: atoms. 

When Ockham argued for a strict ontological reduction of the ten 
Aristotelian categories to singular substances and qualities, his main argu- 
ments were not only derived from the evidence of intuitive cognition, they 
were also motivated by his principle of parsimony—the famous razor—and 
his terminist semantics.5? Ockham treated the categories as classes of names. 
Only substance and quality-terms can be considered absolute terms signifying 
directly and at the same level singular substances and/or qualities. With "sub- 
stance,” we refer to all the absolute terms signifying only singular substances 
such as proper names and natural-kind terms ("Socrates," “human,” "animal," 
etc.); with “quality,” we refer to terms signifying singular qualities (“whiteness”) 
and sometimes to singular substances and singular qualities (with the conno- 
tative term "white," for example). The signification of the words falling under 
any of the ten categories can be explained by reference to singular substances 
and singular qualities thanks to the distinction between primary and second- 
ary signification (connotatio).©° Terms in the categories of quantity, relation, 
passion, action, etc. are all connotative terms that do not signify something 
ontologically distinct from singular substances and qualities but connote their 


58  Inthis chapter, Crathorn does not directly quote Ockham, but as it appears from the notes 
added in the critical edition, the Venerabilis Inceptor is clearly in the background of this 
long discussion. 

59 On the semantic aspect of his ontological program, cf. G. Klima, “Ockham’s Semantics 
and Ontology of the Categories,” in The Cambridge Companion to Ockham, (ed.) P.V. Spade 
(Cambridge, 1999), 118-142. 

60 Cf. Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts. 
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relationship or organization. Consequently, there is no need to posit ten dis- 
tinct entities but only two. 

Crathorn also considers the ten Aristotelian categories as classes of names®! 
and accepts that some of them are only connotative terms ("father" for 
instance, primarily signifies singular fathers and secondarily singular sons, 
without any reference to a different kind of entity such as the relation itself).9? 
But he cannot follow Ockham to the end because natural cognition is limited 
to qualities and because the terms in the category of substance, quantity, etc. 
are conventional and depend on philosophical argumentation or ordinary use. 
But if the argumentation is not sound, there is no good reason to keep on using 
this system, even if in fact we continue to use it by mere habit. Let us first 
consider the case of substance. 

Crathorn begins with a distinction between three senses of the word "sub- 
stance.” It is sometimes synonymous with "essence" in a very general sense that 
includes the accidents (for we can speak of the essence of an accident accord- 
ing to Crathorn); sometimes it means everything that is not an accident; and in 
the strict sense, substance is something that does not inhere in something else 
and is not an essential part of something else.5? Considering the first sense, 
Crathorn concludes: 


The first [conclusion] is that no corruptible thing can be properly called 
“substance,” such as the nature of wood, of stone, or of something similar, 
and it appears this way: this name "substantia" is derived from this verb 


na 


“substo” “substas;” this is why one calls “substantia” what stands under a 
certain thing or many; but in this piece of wood, there is nothing of which 
it can be said that it stands under something else inside it. Indeed, despite 
the fact that many coextensive natures exist in this thing, none of them is 
under the other any more than the contrary. Therefore, none of them can 


be properly called a substance.®* 


61 Cf. Sent. 113, 386: “Et sciendum quod iste terminus ‘praedicamentum’ est nomen imposi- 
tum ad supponendum pro nominibus primae intentionis et ideo est nomen intentionis 
secundae.” For Ockham, cf. SL 1.40. 

62 Cf. Sent. 1.18, 474. 

63 Cf. Sent. 1.13, 387. 

64 Crathorn, Sent. 113, 391-392: "Prima est quod nulla res corruptibilis possit proprie dici 
substantia ut natura ligni vel lapidis vel aliquid consimile, et hoc patet sic: istud nomen 
substantia derivatur ab isto verbo substo substas; unde illud proprie vocatur substantia 
quod stat sub alio vel aliis; sed nihil est in isto ligno, de quo proprie possit dici quod stet 
sub aliquo alio, quod est in ligno. Licet enim in iste re sint multae naturae coextensae, 
tamen una illarum non est magis sub alia quam econverso. Igitur nulla illarum potest 
proprie dici substantia." 
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The ordinary—and most likely philosophical—use of "substance" is mislead- 
ing, because nothing "stays under" something else in the nature of what we call 
natural substances. There can be indeed several "coextensive natures" in one 
and the same singular thing without any good reason to call one of them more 
than another one “substance.” As regards the second and the third senses of 
the word, it is still difficult to understand what a substance is because many 
entities usually called "substances" depend on other substances, such as air for 
breathing. More problematic is the fact that many substances seem to depend 
on what we usually call “accidents.” 


Therefore, as it appears to me, no corruptible thing can be properly called 
“substance,” any more than a certain thing that is not united with some- 
thing else. However, to whatever extent is proper to substance the prop- 
erty of non-dependence [on something else] in this way, we impose on 
such a thing this name “substantia” because we infer from its effects that 
a certain thing is united with these sensible qualities, that it is more per- 
fect and less dependent than those sensible qualities and not the con- 
trary; and from such things of distinct species, the distinction of which 
we infer from a distinct configuration of accidents, or from distinct acci- 
dents, or from distinct operations, we impose such distinct names as 
"earth, “air,” "fire, “water” “wood,” “stone,” and the like. Therefore, 
although nothing can be properly called a substance if we consider the 
mode of signifying of this term “substantia,” this term is imposed in order 
to stand for such things. Therefore, the substance of the things united 
together is a more perfect thing and is non-dependent or less dependent 
on the things united with it and that naturally depend on it; and taking 
this term in this way, "substance" is one of the ten categories [...]9* 


65 Crathorn, Sent. 1.13, 392-393: "Ideo videtur mihi quod nulla res corruptibilis potest proprie 
dici substantia nec aliqua res, cui alia non unitur. Quantocumque sic non dependens est 
proprie substantia, tamen quia ex effectibus arguimus aliquam rem esse unitam istis 
qualitatibus sensibilibus perfectiorem et minus dependentem a qualitatibus sensibilibus 
quam econverso, tali rei imponimus hoc nomen ‘substantia’; et talibus rebus specie dis- 
tinctis, quam distinctionem arguimus vel ex figura distincta accidentium vel ex distinctis 
accidentibus vel ex distinctis operationibus, imponimus talia nomina distincta 'terra' 'aer' 
"ignis, ‘aqua’ ‘lignum ‘lapis’ et consimilia. Licet igitur nulla res corruptibilis possit proprie 
dici substantia considerando modum significandi istius terminus ‘substantia, imponitur 
tamen iste terminus ad supponendum pro rebus talibus. Est igitur substantia rerum sibi 
invicem unitarum res perfectior non dependens vel minus dependens a rebus sibi unitis, 
quae ab illa naturaliter dependent, et isto modo accipiendo istum terminum 'substantia' 
est unum decem praedicamentorum [...]" 
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If it makes sense to speak about substances as opposed to accidents, this use 
cannot coincide with Aristotle's theory in the Categories. Human beings have 
decided, in their conventional languages, to invent a distinction between things 
that are prior, more perfect, and less dependent than others, although nothing 
indicates that they are not ontologically equivalent by nature. What Crathorn 
sometimes calls "the coextensive natures" in a thing can be classified according 
to their role in the identity of this thing, but this does not necessarily imply that 
they belong to different ontological categories of beings. Unfortunately, he 
does not detail the way we can argue for such a distinction from sensible quali- 
ties, but we might assume that the existence of essential parts can be inferred 
from the fact that without them this thing would cease to exist. 

The consequence is that the very same thing can be called either a sub- 
stance oran accident depending on its situation in this or that thing. For exam- 
ple, when fire makes iron white hot, the fire is in the iron as in its subject and 
thus can be called an accident; but considered in another way, it might be 
called a substance.99 If someone does not believe that a substance can be in 
another substance as a real accident, Crathorn ironically asks his opponent to 
put his hand on a burning iron in order to experience the reality of both 
substances.57 

What about the distinctive elements detailed by Aristotle in the Chapter 5 
of the Categories? Here Aristotle gives a list of five properties allowing one to 
distinguish substances from accidental beings: (1) substances are not said of a 
subject and are not in a subject (2a 11214); (2) they signify a this, a tode ti (3b10); 
(3) they have no contrary (3b 24-25); (4) they do not admit of more and less 
(3b 33-34); (5) they stay numerically the same while they receive contraries 
(4a 10-11). Commenting on this passage, both in his Expositio in librum praedi- 
camentorum Aristotelis and in his Summa logicae,$? Ockham agrees with the 


66 Crathorn, Sent. 1.13, 394: "Quinta conclusio est quod aliqua eadem res numero respectu 
diversarum rerum potest vere dici substantia et accidens et quod una substantia potest 
vere dici subiectum alterius. Istud patet de ferro ignito, ubi ferrum est subiectum ignis et 
ignis accidens respectu ferri; sed ferrum est substantia et ignis in ferro est substantia [...] 
Quod ignis sit in ferro sicut in subiecto probatio, quia id est in aliquo sicut in subiecto, 
quod est in eo non sicut pars et impossibile est esse sine eo, in quo est et hoc naturaliter 
loquendo ita quod naturaliter dependet ab eo, in quo est, nec potest naturaliter sine eo 
esse, licet non econverso. Sed sic est ignis in ferro, igitur ignis est in ferro sicut in 
subiecto." 

67 Crathorn, Sent. 113, 395: "Igitur ignis est qualitas ferri; igitur est qualitas accidentalis ferri; 
igitur una substantia potest esse accidens respectu alterius. Si vero aliquis dubitet ignem 
esse in ferro ignito, applicet manum suam ad ferrum et experietur ibi esse substantiam." 

68 Ockham, Expos. Praed. 8 (171-182); Summa logicae 1.42. 
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Stagirite that these five properties define what a substance is, which is a reason 
why he continues to accept a distinction between substances and qualities. On 
the contrary, Crathorn endeavours to show that Aristotle is wrong and that 
Ockham should have abandoned the dualism of substances and qualities. 

As we have seen, a substance can well be in a subject, but it cannot be said of 
a subject, Crathorn says, if we consider the thing itself, since things cannot be 
predicated. For the same reason, substance does not signify a this (hoc aliquid) 
because a substance does not signify something but is signified by substantial 
terms.9? Concerning the other features of substances, Crathorn affirms that if 
one is ready to treat wood, water, fire, steel, etc. as natural substances, then sub- 
stances have contraries, for water and fire are contrary to each other;"? more- 
over, they may be more or less substantial, for there can be more or less fire at 
different instants of time.” Last, but not least, not only substances but also 
accidents receive contraries, for when one burns a piece of wood—the argu- 
ment also works with living beings—not only its substance but all the coexten- 
sive natures in it, including accidents, receive the heat from the fire.7? Crathorn 
adds that if one accepts the ontological consequences of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, then some accidents can even receive contraries without inhering in 
a subject.” Therefore, receiving contraries is not proper to what we usually call 
"substances." We use this term to signify a bundle of essential parts that are not 
necessarily different - ontologically speaking - from the qualities we encounter 
in ordinary experience. This is the crucial point of Crathorn's critique of both 
Aristotle and Ockham: even the essential parts can be qualified because quality 
is not a separate category of being. What is a quality then? 


69 Crathorn, Sent. 1.13, 397: "Conclusio nona est quod substantia prima non significat hoc 
aliquid, quia substantia prima non significat sed significatur." 

70 Crathorn, Sent. 113, 397-398: "Undecima conclusio est quod aliquae substantiae sunt ita 
vere contrariae sicut aliqua accidentia sunt contraria, et hoc probo sic, quia omnis 
proprietas requisita vel conditio requisita ad hoc quod aliqua differunt contraria, reperi- 
tur inter aliquas substantias sicut ignem et aerem." 

71 Crathorn, Sent. 1.13, 399. 

72 Crathorn, Sent. 1.13, 399: "Decima tertia conclusio est quod non solum substantia sed res 
aliae, quae vocantur accidentia substantiae, possunt recipere contraria et recipiunt. Hoc 
patet sic: omne id, quod de novo fit calidum et postea frigidum, recipit successive con- 
traria; sed non solum substantia illius ligni, sed omne positivum coextensum substantiae 
ligni aliquando de novo fit calidum et postea frigidum et iterum calidum. Igitur non 
solum substantia ligni, sed accidentia ligni sunt receptiva contrariorum; igitur posse reci- 
pere successive contraria non est proprium substantiae ita quod sibi soli conveniat, quia 
convenit multi aliis." 

73 Ibid. 
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In Question 17, where he asks whether a quality can be increased, Crathorn 
gives a minimal definition of quality as what makes the thing a quale.“ Then, 
as he always does, Crathorn details some conclusions, the first of which is that 
a substance is a quality, and the second of which is that a substance, a quantity, 
and a quality are the very same thing. This seems to follow from his denial that 
substances exist as a separate category, but he adds a strange argument for 
these two conclusions. He invites the reader to imagine that two substances of 
the same species a and b are similar while c belongs to a different species and 
is not similar to a and 5; if all the accidents of a, b, and c were removed—by 
God's power—, similarity and dissimilarity between them would remain the 
same; but similarity is always a qualitative similarity (according to Boethius' 
famous definition in the De differentiis topicis: "Similitudo est eadem rerum dif- 

ferentium qualitas”);”> therefore, if two substances are similar by their nature 
or substance, their substance is a certain quality.” The same kind of argument 
is given for quantity because equality or inequality between things depends on 
their nature, which can be considered as a substance, a quantity, and a quality 
depending on our description of this relation.”” In Question 18, he adds that 
relation is not a thing (res) and is nothing more than what we call either “sub- 
stance,” or “quality,” or "quantity."? There are different categories in our ordi- 
nary language if we consider them as classes of names, but these names, 
quantity, 
signify the very same things in reality. They simply point out differences in the 
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“relation, quality" and “substance,” can stand for the terms that 


organization of things and their parts. 


74 Crathorn, Sent. 1.17, 460: "Circa primum sciendum est quod istud nomen ‘qualitas’ non 
potest melius diffiniri quam per modum istum: qualitas est id, quo aliquid est quale, sicut 
albedo est id, quo aliquid est album, et calor est id, quo aliquid est calidum [...]" 

75 Boethius, De differentiis topicis 3, PL 64, 1197C, 12-13. 

76 Crathorn, Sent. 1.17, 462: "Prima est quod aliqua substantia est qualitas, quia sit a substan- 
tia unius ligni vel unum lignum, 6 aliud lignum eiusdem speciei et sit c lignum alterius 
speciei ab a et b et circumscribamus ab a, b, c, omnia accidentia ipsorum vel destruantur 
per potentiam dei conservata a, b, c. Quo posito haec est vera: a est simile ipsi b et dis- 
simile ipsi c, quia a et b sunt eiusdem speciei et a et c differunt specie. Sed omne quod est 
alicui simile, aliqua qualitate est sibi simile, et omne quod est alicui dissimile, aliqua 
qualitate est sibi dissimile, quia haec est proprietas convertibilis cum qualitate vel cum 
isto termino ‘qualitas’. Igitur a aliqua qualitate est simile ipsi b et dissimile ipsi c. Sed a 
seipso vel natura propria est simile ipsi b et dissimile ipsi c; igitur a vel natura ipsius a, 
quod idem est, est qualitas; sed a est substantia; igitur substantia est qualitas." 

77 ~~ «Ibid. 

78 Crathorn Sent. I, q. 18, 476: "Quarta conclusio ex praedictis sequitur quod eadem res 
numero est substantia, quantitas, qualitas et aequalitas et similitudo [...]” 
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At first glance, these arguments do not seem very convincing. But we might 
consider them as a philosophical consequence of Crathorn's assertion that we 
cannot form representations of the categories we use in our languages except 
through collections of qualities. According to Crathorn's theory, it is therefore 
impossible for us to imagine that two substances—or natures—are similar or 
dissimilar without thinking of some qualities. But the nature of this ontologi- 
cal monism becomes clearer when we link it with the more general context of 
Crathorn's atomism. Let us first turn to his analysis of the category of quantity 
in order to understand the fundamental motives for such a philosophical shift 
from Aristotle and Ockham. 


9 Quantity and Place 


As William J. Courtenay has pointed out, the category of quantity was a bone of 
contention among Ockham’s opponents, but Crathorn here completely agrees 
with the Venerabilis Inceptor's thesis that quantity is not a real accident sepa- 
rable from the substance. In his Tractatus de quantitate, Ockham argued that a 
substance is a quantity and that a quality is a quantity."? The very same thing 
can be called a substance and a quantity, for we can refer to it as a composition 
of matter and form (substance) or as a complex organization of parts occupy- 
ing a certain place (quantity).9? Qualities can also be called quantities because 
they can be increased or decreased in intensity. As detailed above, our 
Dominican follows Ockham on this: the very same thing can be described in 
different manners without positing new entities. As for quality, Crathorn gives 
the following definition of quantity: it is what makes something a quantum. 
More precisely, a thing is said to be quantified (quantum) if it is a plurality, or is 
equivalent to a plurality, or occupies a divisible place; and a quantity (quanti- 
tas) is that through which a thing is formally plural, or is equivalent to a plural- 
ity, or through which it is formally long, large, and profound.?! Crathorn departs 
from Ockham by his acceptance of atomism, for he explains the variations of 
quantity by the differences in the number and organization of the indivisibles 


79 Ockham, Quant. 3, (54): "Secundo, probo istam conclusionem, scilicet quod aliqua sub- 
stantia est quantitas, et eodem modo potest probabri quod aliqua qualitas est quantitas, 
ita scilicet quod non sit alia res distincta." 

80 Cf. for example, Ockham, Corp. Christi 18 (127-129). 

81 Crathorn, Sent. 1.14, 404: “Quantum vero vocatur id, quod est plura vel aequivalet plura vel 
occupat locum divisibilem. Quantitas rei est id, quo res est plura formaliter vel aequivalet 
plura vel quo formaliter est longa, lata et profunda.” 
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composing a continuous or discrete magnitude, be it what we call a substance 
or a quality.8? 

Following a distinction found in Ockham's commentary on the Sentences 
(I, d.19, q. 1), Crathorn distinguishes the quantity of dimension and the quantity 
of perfection. A thing can be equivalent to a plurality according to its dimension 
or its perfection. An indivisible (an atom), Crathorn says, can therefore be 
equivalent to a plurality according to its perfection even if it has no dimensional 
quantity. For example, an atom of gold is more perfect than an atom of lead.5? 
In this sense, an indivisible quality—or a qualified atom— cannot be essentially 
increased or decreased in perfection because it always has the same natural 
perfection.9* However, the quantity of perfection of a thing can vary in intensity 
if the number of indivisible degrees of quality changes.95 So what makes some- 
thing a quale is the nature and the number of its atomic properties. 

The situation is quite different for dimensional quantity. Strictly speaking, 
the thing is not equal to its dimensional quantity because: (1) the very same 
thing can be more dense or rare at different instants of time without its nature 
being changed; (2) all the coextensive natures existing in the thing share the 


82 Crathorn accepts the possible existence of void in nature, but it would take too long here 
to detail his arguments. See A. Robert, "Le vide, le lieu et l'espace chez quelques atomistes 
du x1v* siècle, in La nature et le vide dans la physique médiévale. Etudes dédiées à E. Grant, 
(eds.) J. Biard and S. Rommevaux (Turnhout, 2012), 67-98. 

83 Crathorn, Sent. 1.14, 405: "Secunda conclusio est quod res omnino indivisibilis, quae scili- 
cet non habet partem extra partem nec partem inexistentem parti, est quanta secundum 
perfectionem et valorem, cuiusmodi sunt deus et angeli, sicut communiter ponitur. 
Similiter talis res est punctum auri omnino indivisibilis, quia scilicet non habet partem 
extra partem nec partem inexistentem parti, et hoc patet sic: Talis res essentialiter excedit 
aliam et aequivalet plures res sicut punctum auri praedicto modo indivisibile essentiali- 
ter excedit punctum plumbi consimiliter indivisibile et aequivalet plura puncta plumbea 
praedicto modo indivisibilia. Igitur tales res indivisibiles sunt essentialiter quantae et 
quantitates illo modo, quo res dicuntur quantae secundum perfectionem et valorem. [...] 
Sed tale aurum aequivalet multa puncta stanni vel plumbi consimiliter indivisibilia. 
Igitur est aliquod aurum omnino indivisible et impartibile non habens partem extra par- 
tem nec partem inexistentem parti, quod tamen vere est quantum et quantitas secundum 
perfectionem et valorem." 

84 Cf. Sent. 1.17, 463-465. 

85 Crathorn, Sent. 116, 446-447: "Septima conclusio est quod motus quaedam est aliquid 
acquisita et acquirenda. Ponatur enim quod aliquid mobile acquirat continue mille gra- 
dus albedinis in mille instantibus et sit primum instans a, secundum 5, penultimum c et 
ultimum d et sit motus ille totalis e. Isto casu posito in instanti b est verum dicere quod e 
motus est aliqua acquisita et acquirenda, quia motus e est duae albedines acquisitae in a 
et b et albedines acquirendae in aliis instantibus [...]" See also: Sent. 1.17, 467—468. 
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same dimensional quantity—such as the whiteness and sweetness in a certain 
quantity of milk.8° Therefore, Ockham was wrong according to Crathorn when 
he affirmed that a substance is equal to its quantity, even if Crathorn agrees 
that dimensional quantity is not a distinct being.?" Indeed, quantity is not 
something (a res) ontologically distinct from the thing itself. It is nothing but 
the dimension of the thing, which is equal to the portion of space it occupies. 


The ninth conclusion is that dimensional quantity or dimension of the 
extended thing is the dimension of space in which the thing is, and the 
parts of the dimension are the parts of space in such a way that the length 
of air is nothing but the length of space in which the air is, and the width 
of air is the same as the width of space, and the depth of air the same as 
depth of space. And one must understand the same for the length, width, 
and depth of whatever long, large, and deep thing [...]88 


Formally speaking, quantity is a spatium, which is nota res and does not depend 
on the thing's existence. Crathorn sometimes calls it “an imaginary space.”89 
The same thing can occupy more or less space without its nature being changed. 
Therefore, contrary to what Aristotle affirms in the Physics, place is not the 
limits of the surrounding body but is the portion of the immobile space which 
is measurable thanks to fixed points such as the poles and the equator.9° As 
a consequence, each indivisible part composing a thing can be situated in such a 
mathematical and abstract framework. According to Crathorn, it is the only 
way of showing that quantity is not a real accident of things, as Ockham main- 
tains, without being identical with the thing itself and without being a distinct 
thing either. Itis a mere way of describing the spatial organization of the atoms 


86 Crathorn, Sent. 1.14, 406—408. 

87 Crathorn, Sent. 114, 408: "Ex quibus concludo quod conclusio, quam tenuit Ockham et 
quidam moderni, non est vera; dicit enim ille quod de intentione Philosophi fuit quod 
substantia est sua quantitas dimensiva, scilicet longitudo, etc., quod ex dictis patet esse 
falsum." 

88 Crathorn, Sent. 114, 41: "Nona conclusio est quod quantitas dimensiva vel dimensio rei 
dimensionata est dimensio spatii, in quo est res, et partes dimensionis sunt partes spatii 
ita quod longitudo aeris non est aliud quam longitudo spatii, in quo est aer, et latitudo 
aeris est eiusdem spatii latitudo, et profunditas eiusdem spatii profunditas. Et idem est 
intelligendum de longitudine, latitudine et profunditate cuiuscumque rei longae, latae et 
profundae [...]" 

89 Ibid. 

go For more detail about Crathorn's theory of place and its context, cf. A. Robert, “Le vide, le 
lieu et l'espace chez quelques atomistes du xi1v* siècle.” 
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composing a thing and its variations through time. The real opposition to 
Ockham lies precisely in this atomistic conception of quantity, quality, space, 
time, and motion. 


10 Atomism 


Since the beginning of the 14th century, the problem of the composition of the 
continuum was one of the most debated topics in Oxford and Paris.?! Henry of 
Harclay is traditionally considered the first consistent indivisibilist of the 14th 
century, some years before Walter Chatton. Generally speaking, a majority of 
the nominalists were also divisibilists and rejected the existence of indivisi- 
bles.92 Ockham, for instance, was firmly opposed to atomism and thought 
that the points in a line are not real things.?? Any continuous magnitude such 
as a line, a surface, or a body can be divided ad infinitum at least potentially. 
Thus the Venerabilis Inceptor accepts the main arguments given by Aristotle in 
book v1 of the Physics and by the Arabic sources used by John Duns Scotus 
in order to criticize atomism.?* Crathorn, however, thinks that points are real 
and actual things composing every kind of magnitude. Indeed, he accepts 
the following principle: 


Everything that is a part of a continuum is either something actual (actuali- 
ter aliquid) or not. One cannot say rationally that it is not something actual 
because one cannot understand that what is an actual part of a continuum 
and belongs to its essence is not something actual or a certain thing. 
Therefore, one must say that a part of a continuum is something actual.95 


91 For an overview of the different positions, cf. J.E. Murdoch, "Beyond Aristotle: Indivisibles 
and Infinite Divisibility in the Later Middle Ages,” in Atomism in Late Medieval Philosophy 
and Theology, (eds.) C. Grellard and A. Robert (Leiden, 2009), 15-38. 

92 J. Zupko, “Nominalism Meets Indivisibilism;" E. Stump, "Theology and Physics in De sac- 
ramento altaris: Ockham’s Theory of Indivisibles,” in Infinity and Continuity in Ancient and 
Medieval Thought, (ed.) N. Kretzmann (Ithaca, New York, 1982), 207—230. 

93 Ockham, Expos. Praed. 10, (206—209) and Quant. 1 (5-45). 

94 For the context of these discussions at the beginning of the 14th century, cf. J.E. Murdoch, 
"Naissance et développement de l'atomisme au bas Moyen Age latin,” in La science de la 
nature: théories et pratiques (Cahiers d'Etudes Médiévales) 2 (Montréal, 1974), 11-32; id., 
"Infinity and Continuity;" in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, (eds.) 
N. Kretzmann et al. (Cambridge, 1982), 564-591. 

95 Crathorn, Sent. 1.3, 227: "Omne id quod est pars continui, vel est actualiter aliquid vel non. 
Non potest dici rationabiliter quod non sit actualiter aliquid, quia istud non est intelligibile 
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Because all continua are composed of indivisibles according to Crathorn these 
indivisibles are therefore real and actual parts of a continuum. As real and 
actual things, the indivisibles occupy indivisible parts of space (locus punctua- 
lis). The composition of space makes the quantum and corresponds to the 
composition of the thing itself. The quantity of the whole thing is therefore the 
sum of the indivisible places occupied by the indivisible parts of the thing. We 
have elsewhere labelled this theory a *mereotopological atomism."9?6 Using dif- 
ferent versions of Zeno's paradoxes, Crathorn shows that the number of indi- 
visibles composing a continuous magnitude must be finite?" because if the 
number of parts were infinite, the result would be an actual infinity. Indeed, 
the result of the division must be actual things; so from an infinite division 
would result an infinity of actual parts; the sum of which would be an actual 
infinite. It would also result from this an infinite space since all the parts of a 
thing occupy a proportional part of the space occupied by the whole thing. 
From an infinity of parts, there would result an infinity of spaces; such an infin- 
ity would be an infinite space, which is contradictory with the finiteness of the 
continuum before the division. This strategy allows Crathorn to give a reply to 
Aristotle's argument against Democritus. The Stagirite argues that the addition 
of indivisibles cannot form a quantity because they cannot touch each other. 
Indeed, two things necessarily touch each other whole to whole, part to part, 
or part to whole; but since indivisibles have no parts, they necessarily touch 
whole to whole, and this means that they are superposed and cannot form a 
quantity. If they do not touch, they may form a discrete quantity, but since a 
void cannot exist naturally, then atomism is false. Following Henry of Harclay, 
our Dominican argues that we can consider that if two indivisibles have dis- 
tinct positions in space and if no empty space exists between them, then they 
can form a continuous magnitude. If an empty space exists between them, 
they form a discrete quantity. But, according to Crathorn, itis possible, without 
contradiction, to imagine the possibility of two indivisibles or atoms being in 
two distinct but contiguous places without any void place between them, at 
least from the point of view of God's absolute power. Therefore, just as the 
continuum is composed out of indivisibles, motion is made of atoms of motion. 


quod id quod est actu pars continui et de essentia continui, non sit actualiter aliquid nec 
res aliqua. Igitur oportet dicere quod pars continui sit actualiter aliquid." 

96 A. Robert, "William Crathorn's Mereotopological Atomism,” in Atomism in Late Medieval 
Philosophy and Theology, (eds.) C. Grellard and A. Robert (Leiden, 2009), 127-162. 

97 For an interpretation of this finitism, cf. A. Robert, "Atomisme et géométrie à Oxford 
au xIV* siècle,” in Mathématiques et connaissance du monde réel avant Galilée, (ed.) 
S. Rommevaux (Paris, 2010), 17-86. 
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Atoms cover a certain number of indivisible spaces in a determinate number 
of indivisibles of time, i.e. instants.?? This analysis of motion is radically differ- 
ent from Ockham’s physics. 

Even if Crathorn's thought is not always systematic as it should be, it is likely 
that he was considering reality as ultimately constituted of indivisibles. If it is 
the case, the ten categories and the terms we use to describe the changes 
occurring in reality signify only bundles of atoms and their properties (even if 
we have no immediate cognition of the atoms, their properties and their rela- 
tionship). It is evident for quantity, place and time, in so far as quantity and 
place are nothing but the sum of indivisible places occupied by the indivisibles 
composing a body; and time is nothing but the sum of instants composing it. 
There is no special problem with relations, because Crathorn considers, like 
Ockham, that no res corresponds to the relation between things even if rela- 
tions are real in the sense that causality or local relations objectively describe 
things as they are in the world. For Ockham our relational terms (which are all 
connotative terms) refer only to singular substances and singular qualities and 
connote their relationship. For Crathorn, it is likely that they also signify singu- 
lar things, which are bundles of atoms and their qualities, and connote their 
relationship. In the same way, action and passion are no res distinct from their 
subect. Following Crathorn's intuitions, they could be analysed in terms of the 
numbers of indivisible degrees acting in a body. What is more problematic in 
Crathorn's theory is the case of quality. Indeed, Crathorn frequently suggests 
that atoms have properties. They are not undifferentiated as in Democritus' 
and Epicurus theories: there are atoms of gold and atoms of lead, so that these 
sorts of atoms are not equivalent in terms of their perfection, as Crathorn says. 
Does an atom of gold already have the specific colour of gold? Crathorn is 
never explicit on this point. But it is tempting to consider Crathorn's atoms as 
equivalent with Aristotle's minima naturalia, i.e. the minimal parts of sub- 
stances that can subsist with their natural form; and so, with some accidents. 
This would explain why continua are only finitely divisible according to 
Crathorn, and it would not contradict the mathematical infinite divisibility of 
the continuum. This explanation would offer another advantage: Crathorn 
could maintain Aristotle's theory of sensible qualities as expressed in his De 
sensu et sensato and De generatione et corruptione: sensible qualities would be 
the result of the mixtio of the elements. With such a theory he would not be 


98 Crathorn, Sent. 116, 443: "Circa primum sciendum quod sicut supra tenui quod corpus 
continuum componitur ex indivisibilibus, ita teneo quod motus componitur ex muta- 
tionibus subitis" For the details, cf. A. Robert, "William Crathorn's Mereotopological 
Atomism." 
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obliged to defend Democritus' or Epicurus' theories according to which sensi- 
ble qualities are supervenient properties dependant on the organization of the 
undifferentiated atoms. It is more likely that for Crathorn the world is homog- 
enously sensible, as Aristotle suggests in the De sensu. But unfortunately, once 
again Crathorn says almost nothing about the origin of sensible qualities. It is 
a brute fact that we only cognize sensible qualities. 


n Conclusion 


Though Crathorn does not argue directly against Ockham in the discussion of 
the continuum problem, it is probably a part of his aim to give a more coherent 
version of ontological and semantic nominalism than his eldest master. 
Contrary to his contemporaries, Crathorn thinks that a consistent nominalist 
must also endorse ontological and physical atomism. The individuals are made 
of a finite number of more basic singular entities, the atoms, which have some 
singular natures and apparently some qualities. More astonishing is Crathorn's 
desire to give a coherent account of this atomism with his analysis of the ten 
Aristotelian categories, which are themselves coherent with his epistemology 
and philosophy of language. All the categories of being that we usually distin- 
guish in our conventional languages do not correspond to real things. The only 
category that corresponds directly to something real, which is cognized intui- 
tively, is quality. But, as we have seen, it is not clear whether it is a singular 
entity on its own or the result of some more basic constituents of reality (the 
arrangements of atoms). Whatever that may be, categories are ways of describ- 
ing reality, not “ways of worldmaking" as in Nelson Goodman's nominalism. 
Indeed, like Ockham, our Dominican believes in the existence of an indepen- 
dent reality, which structure does not depend on the way we know it or describe 
it. It is true that Crathorn considers the terms we use to think, talk and write as 
conventional words. But their signification is not arbitrary. It is based on our 
experience of sensible qualities and from logical inferences based on first prin- 
ciples that can be acquired from our experience of the external world. 

At every stage of these developments, Ockham is the reference point that 
must be simultaneously respected and criticized. According to Crathorn his 
reductionist program must be conserved, with some of its favourite tools 
(semantic analysis, connotation, cognitive theory, principle of parsimony, 
etc.), but the razor must cut deeper into Plato's and Aristotle's beard. 


CHAPTER 3 
Pseudo-Richard of Campsall and Richard Brinkley 


Laurent Cesalli 
1 Introduction 


Pseudo-Richard of Campsall and Richard Brinkley are two minor figures among 
the many opponents of Ockham and Ockhamism. Accordingly, their place in the 
historiography of medieval philosophy is a rather modest one, and even a work 
of such a remarkable richness and precision as Katherine Tachau's Vision and 
Certitude in the Age of Ockham makes no mention of them, not even in the part 
of the book dedicated to the rejection of Ockham’s ideas in England.! Although 
Edward Synan published a complete edition of Pseudo-Campsall's Logica contra 
Ocham (henceforth Lco) back in 19822—a text some of the most interesting 
chapters of which he had already edited some twenty-five years before?— 
Pseudo-Campsall has not attracted much scholarly attention since then.* 


1 KH.Tachau Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations 
of Semantics 1250-1345 (Leiden, 1988), 157-312 for the chapter mentioned; cf. WJ. Courtenay, 
Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England (Princeton NJ., 1987), where Pseudo- 
Campsall is missing as well, but Brinkley is mentioned several times as one of the figures of 
what Courtenay calls the logica anglicana (219-249); the same holds for WJ. Courtenay, Ockham 
and Ockhamism. Studies in the Dissemination and Impact of his Thought (Leiden, 2008). However, 
EJ. Ashworth and P.V. Spade, "Logic in Late Medieval Oxford,” in Late Medieval Oxford, (eds.) J.I. 
Catto and R. Evans (The History of the University of Oxford) 2 (Oxford, 1992), 35-64, mention 
both Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley as opponents to Ockham’s logical and metaphysical doc- 
trines; WJ. Courtenay, "Theology and Theologians from Ockham to Wyclif?” in Late Medieval 
Oxford, (eds.) J.I. Catto and R. Evans, 1-34 refers to the (lost) theological works of Brinkley. 

2 E.A. Synan, The Works of Richard of Campsall, 2 (Toronto, 1982), 49-450. The full title of the 
work reads Logica Campsale Anglicj, ualde utilis et realis contra Ocham. 

3 E.A. Synan, "The Universal and Supposition in a Logica attributed to Richard of Campsall,” in 
An Etienne Gilson Tribute, (ed.) C.J. O'Neil (Milwaukee, 1959), 290-308. 

4 Nonetheless, the author of the Lco pops up here and there in the literature—see C. Panaccio, 
"Le langage mental en discussion 1320-1335,” Les études philosophiques 3 (1996), 323-339, here 
332-338; G. Klima, “Ockham’s Semantics and Ontology of the Categories,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Ockham, (ed.) Paul Vincent Spade (Cambridge, 1999), 118-142, here 123-127; 
L. Cesalli, Le réalisme propositionnel. Sémantique et ontologie des propositions chez Jean Duns 
Scot, Gauthier Burley, Richard Brinkley et Jean Wyclif (Paris, 2007), 222—223. Richard Brinkley 
on Supposition,” Vivarium 51 (2013), 275-303 [also printed in Egbert P. Bos (ed.), Medieval 
Supposition Theory Revisited, Leiden : Brill, 2013, 275-303] 
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The situation looks a little different in the case of Brinkley, author of a Summa 
logicae (henceforth SLB), some parts of which have been edited separately in the 
last twenty-five years. Brinkley studies started properly with Gedeon Gal and 
Rega Wood's seminal work of 1980 where biographical data are collected and a 
set of chosen chapters from different parts of the Summa are edited.® 

We will begin this chapter by giving a brief presentation of what we know 
about Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley (section 2), and considering the general 
structure and contents of their two anti-Ockhamist logic handbooks (sec- 
tion 3). The main focus of our study will be on systematic matters, however. We 
shall discuss a series of doctrinal issues where the conflictual nature of the 
relationship between Ockham and his two opponents comes to light in a par- 
ticularly clear way (section 4). 


5 All but parts one, three, and four of the seven parts of the szB have been edited separately: 
De universalibus [Summa logicae 11]: (ed.) L. Cesalli, "Richard Brinkley contra dialecticae hae- 
reticos' (Summa logicae, 11). Une conception métaphysico-logique de l’universel,” Documenti 
e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 19 (2008), 277—333; De propositione in genere [SLB 
v.i]: (ed.) L. Cesalli, “Richard Brinkley O.F.M. De propositione (Summa logicae V.i),’ Archives 
d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 71 (2004), 203-254 [this is the first section of 
part v of the Summa); De significato propositionis [SLB v.ii]: (ed.) and trans. MJ. Fitzgerald, 
Richard Brinkley’s Theory of Sentential Reference (Leiden, 1987) [this is the second section of 
part v of the Summa]; De insolubilibus [sLB v1]: (ed.) P.V. Spade, An Anonymous Fourteenth 
Century Treatise on Insolubles. Text and Study (Toronto, 1969); De obligationibus [SLB vit]: 
(eds.) P.V. Spade and G.A. Wilson, Richard Brinkley’s Obligationes. A late Fourteenth Century 
Treatise on the Logic of Disputation (Münster, 1995). A complete edition (and partial re-edition) 
of the work is currently being prepared by L. Cesalli and J. Lonfat (to appear in the series 
Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi). 

6 G. Gal and R. Wood, “Richard Brinkley and his Summa Logicae, Franciscan Studies 40 (1980), 
79-101. Since then, the following main studies on Brinkley have appeared (for a more thorough 
bibliography, see L. Cesalli, “Richard Brinkley,” in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, (ed.) H. 
Lagerlund [Dordrecht, 2011], 120-1123): Z. Kaluza, “L'œuvre théologique de Richard Brinkley, 
O.F.M., Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 64 (1990), 169—273; P.V. Spade, 
“Opposing and Responding, a New Look at position,’ Medioevo 19 (1993), 233-270; P.V. Spade, 
“The logic of sit verum in Richard Brinkley and William of Ockham,” Franciscan Studies 54 (1994), 
227—250; R. Gaskin, "Russell and Richard Brinkley on the Unity of the Proposition," History and 
Philosophy of Logic 18 (1997), 139150; L. Cesalli, "La sémantique des syncatégorémes chez Walter 
Burley (1275-1344) et Richard Brinkley (fl. 1365); Histoire, Epistémologie, Langage 25/11 (1993), 
115-144; L. Cesalli, “Ubi est propositio? Richard Brinkley sur les lieux de la proposition (Summa 
logicae V1), in Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non Assertive Language. Acts of the 14th 
European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics—Rome, June 1-15, 2002, ed. A. Maiert 
and L. Valente (Florence, 2004), 445-471; L. Cesalli, Le réalisme propositionnel. Sémantique et 
ontologie des propositions chez Jean Duns Scot, Gauthier Burley, Richard Brinkley et Jean Wyclif 
(Paris, 2007), 241-309. “Richard Brinkley on Supposition,” Vivarium 51 (2013), 275-303 [also 
printed in Egbert P. Bos (ed.), Medieval Supposition Theory Revisited, Leiden: Brill, 2013, 275-303. 
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2 Who were Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley? 


Pseudo-Campsall is known exclusively as the author of the zco.” This name is 
a direct consequence of the (mistaken) attribution of the zco to Richard of 
Campsall himself (1280—1350),? an attribution based on internal evidence, 
however (at one point, the author writes “ego Kamsal auribus meis audiui 
[...]"? Since the contents of the zco are doctrinally incompatible with the 
opinions of Richard of Campsall, who shows manifest affinities with Ockham's 
nominalism, Synan suggested to read “Kamsal” not as an explicitation of the 
subject “ego,” but as the direct object of the verb “audiui.”!© In our present 
state of knowledge, we must content ourselves with the anonymous charac- 
ter of the author of the zco. The only positive elements one can offer are that 
our logician was active in England around 1330, and that he probably was a 
Franciscan.!! 

Just as in the case of the secondary literature, the biographical and doctrinal 
data concerning Brinkley is rather more substantial than that for Pseudo- 
Campsall.!? Richard Brinkley was a Franciscan friar active in Oxford in the 
middle of the 14th century. He was a logician and theologian whose theological 
writings were read in Paris from 1362 onwards. The only work extant of 
Brinkley's writings is the szB. Fragments and abbreviations of his theological 
works (a commentary on the Sentences and three sets of theological questions 
respectively referred to as Questiones super Sententias, Quaestiones breves, and 
Quaestiones magnae) have been edited by Kaluza.? Furthermore, Brinkley is 
knowntobetheauthorof(lost) Distinctiones scholasticae and Determinationes.'^ 
In at least two places, Brinkley alludes to a planned work on metaphysics, 
but, if such a work was ever written, nothing more is known of it. Fitzgerald has 
suggested that we identify Brinkley with the author of the Tractatus aureus 


7 The main source for Pseudo-Campsall’s life and works is Synan, The Works, 2, 52-58. 

8 On this author, see Synan, “Richard of Campsall;" id., The Works, 1; H. Lagerlund, “Richard 
of Campsall,” in id., ed., Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, 1131-1132, where all the rele- 
vant literature is listed. Other envisaged authors of the rco were John of Rodington, John 
of Reading, Walter Chatton, Vercellino de Vercellis, all those suggestions are now consid- 
ered implausible— see Synan, The Works, 2, 54. 

9 LCO 18.11, 142. 

i0 — Synan, The Works, 2, 55. 

11 Panaccio, “Le langage mental,” 333. 

12 The main sources for Brinkley's life and works are Gal and Wood, “Richard Brinkley,’ 
59-78, as well as Kaluza, “L'œuvre théologique.” 

13  Kaluza, “L'œuvre théologique,” 214-252. 

14 Ashworth and Spade, “Logic in Late Medieval Oxford,” 49. 

15 SLB 11.8, 333.1093-1094, and at the beginning of szB 111 in Gal and Wood 1980, 69. 
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edited by De Rijk in 1985, but the arguments produced appear to be 
insufficient.!$ 


3 The Two Logicae—Structure and Content 


The zco and the szg are the two only extant works by Pseudo-Campsall and 
Brinkley respectively. In order to see how opposition to Ockham is concretely 
organized in those Logicae, it is appropriate to consider how our logicians 
structured their works, and how their ways of presenting logical matters are 
related to Ockham's own Summa logicae (henceforth sz). Although there are 
some manifest affinities between the two works, their respective doctrinal 
positions are sufficiently divergent to exclude the idea that the Lco served as a 
basis or model for the sz. 


34 Pseudo-Campsall’s Logica contra Ocham 

The zco is preserved in a single manuscript, written in England in the 15th cen- 
tury. The work was composed between 1324 and 1334, most probably early in that 
decade.!8 It is incomplete and breaks up in the middle of a sentence of chapter 
63 dealing with linguistic truth-bearers (oraciones). Internal evidence indicates 
that the text as we know it represents only a fragment of the whole Logica which 
was planned (and possibly also realized) by its anonymous author.? As Synan 
remarks, the clause “contra Ocham" is the part of the title of the rco which 
is most significant. As a matter of fact, we have to do with a "line by line critique 
of the" sz.2° The philosophical orientation of the work is clearly realist and 


16  Seethe introduction to szB v.ii, 8-13, and Cesalli, Le réalisme propositionnel, 244—245. 

17 There are some verbatim correspondences between the two works, for example within 
the supposition theory, see LCO 54.11, 367-368 and SLB 1va2, P, fol. 77va. 

18 Thezco is dated, and its only manuscript—the Ms Bologna, Biblioteca universitaria, cod. 
2635 (the Lco covers the fols. ır to 100v)— described in Synan, The Works, 2, 57-58 and 
70—73 respectively. 

19 Without entering into the details, the preserved text comprises an extensive part on terms 
(chapters 1-61), and only the beginning of a further part on propositions (chapters 62-63). 
The planned (and possibly written, but hitherto non-extant) parts were: de consequentijs, de 
demonstratione, de obligationibus, de insolubilibus, de equipollentijs—see Synan, The Works, 
2, 69—70. Synan mentions a tract de numeris on this list of missing parts, which sounds a bit 
like a corps étranger among those standard logical titles. In fact, the context of the occur- 
rence (LCO 42.37, 262) indicates that Pseudo-Campsall is instead alluding to another author, 
possibly John Peckham oFM, author of a tract entitled De numeris misticis. 

20 P. King, "William of Ockham: Summa logicae, in Central Works in Philosophy, vol. 1: 
Ancient and Medieval, (ed.) J. Shand (Chesham, 2005), 242-269, here 242. 
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Scotist—besides Aristotle, the most important positive philosophical authority 
quoted by Pseudo-Campsall is John Duns Scotus?! The zco contains 63 chapters, 
the last being incomplete, and chapter 37 and 38 being truncated by the missing 
folios 44 and 45. Although the zco doesn't present a typographically clearly iden- 
tifiable division into parts comprising several chapters, internal evidence shows 
that Pseudo-Campsall conceived of his work as comprising the following 
general structure (the star * means that the chapter or part is missing):2? 


1 De terminis, cc.1—-6123 


11. De divisione terminorum, cc. 1-12 

12. De universalibus, cc. 13-23 

1.3. De nominibus secundae intentionis, cc. 24-36 
14. De praedicamentis, cc. 36-49 

15. Desuppositionibus, cc. 50-61 


2 De propositionibus, cc. 62— 


21. De partibus propriis propositionis, c. 62 
2.2. De orationibus, c. 63 

2.3. Deequipollentiis*?^ 

2.4. ^ 


De consequentiis* 
De demonstratione* 
De insolubilibus* 


nw fp WwW 


De obligationibus* 


If Pseudo-Campsall did effectively write such a Logica in its totality, it must 
have been a remarkably extended work, quantitatively comparable to the sz 
and the szB. The part on the Categories—more than 130 printed pages covering 
14 chapters—is remarkable for its length. As for the intended readership of the 


21 Synan notes that in the Lco, Scotus plays a symmetrical role with respect to that of 
Ockham—see Synan, The Works, 2, 61-62. 

22 See the useful index partium given in Synan, The Works, 2, 428—429. 

23 The titles mentioned in this table of contents are not all explicitly indicated in the manu- 
script of Lco. 

24 The order of the missing parts cannot be inferred from internal evidence, but it is pre- 
sented here according to the most probable configuration (cf. for example the structure of 
the SLB given below, p. 85-86). 
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LCO, one can conclude from scattered indications and allusions that the work 
was written for beginners, in the spirit of a pedagogical handbook.?5 


3.2 Brinkley's Summa logicae 
The sL8 is preserved totally in the two manuscripts of Prague [P] and Leipzig 
[L], and a fragment—sze v1, De insolubilibus—is found in a third manuscript, 
located in the British Library—all copies were realized in the 14th century.”® 
Gál and Wood believed that L was merely a direct or indirect copy of P, multi- 
plying both the omissions and errors with respect to P, and concluded that L 
was “useless and superfluous.’2” Recent work, among other things on SLB IV 
(De suppositionibus), has shown that this verdict has to be revised: on many 
occasions, L turns out to be preferable to P.?8 It is now generally admitted that 
Brinkley wrote the Summa between 1345 and 1350 (Gál and Wood originally 
conjectured 1360-1373), the main argument for this early dating being that 
Brinkley's theological works must have been completed in the years 1350-1360, 
and that his logical treatise is most certainly anterior to his theological works.?? 
The szB is probably incomplete: the work was supposed to contain a part on 
sophisms (De fallaciis) which has come down to us.39 

As for his general philosophical orientation, Brinkley is a realist whose opin- 
ions bear affinities with the ones of Burley and Wyclif, although his opinions 
are much more moderate than those of his fellow realists.?! The chronological 
positions of the szB and the Lco—up to twenty-five years could have passed 
between the redaction of the two works—with respect to their main doctrinal 
target—i.e. Ockham's st—could explain the fact that although the szB has a 


25 See Synan, The Works, 2, 531-52. 

26 Respectively: MSS Praha, Národní knihovna, CR (the former Státní knihovna CSR) 
396 8 (111. A. n), fols. 31ra-104ra; Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek 1360, fols. 1ra-105vb; 
London, British Library, Harley 3243, fol. 47ra-56rb. Cesalli, “Richard Brinkley,” 1120, mistak- 
enly writes that the fragment preserved in the Harley manuscript is szB vir (De 
obligationibus)—Uunfortunately, the same correction has to be made in his introduction to 
SLB V., 215. 

27 Galand Wood, ‘Richard Brinkley,” 61. 

28 See Spade and Wilson in their introduction to SLB vit, 6-8, as well as Cesalli and Lonfat, 
‘Richard Brinkley on Supposition. Observations on a Preliminary Edition of the Fourth 
Part of his Summa logicae, in Rise and Development of Supposition Theory. Acts of the 17th 
European Symposium for Medieval logic and Semantics, (ed.) Egbert P. Bos, Vivarium 51.1-4 
(2013), 275-303. 

29 See Kaluza, “L'œuvre théologique,” 169 and 188-191. Kaluza notes that Brinkley’s theologi- 
cal work displays a great familiarity with logical matters, but that the converse is not true. 

30  SeeZ.Kaluza, “Richard Brinkley,” in Les oeuvres philosophiques. Dictionnaire (Encyclopédie 
philosophique universelle) 3.1, (ed.) J.-F. Mattei (Paris, 1992), 804—805, here 804. 

31  SeeCesalli, Le réalisme propositionnel, 301—309. 
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definite anti-Ockhamist feel, it is not a line-for-line refutation of the sr. This 
could also explain the absence, in the SLB, of any influence from Scotus com- 
parable to that present in the Lco: on a crucial issue like the nature of the con- 
cept of being (ens), Brinkley, preferring analogy to univocity, rather sides with 
Aquinas against Scotus.?? Gathering the elements provided by the different 
partial editions of the sz, as well as by Gal and Wood,?? one can reconstruct 
the following general table of contents of the work (an asterisk “*” means that 
the part has been edited or transcribed):?* 


1 De terminis, fols. 31ra-53rb?5 


ii De significatione termini (13 chapters) 
12. De divisione termini (28 chapters)?6 


2 .Deuniversalibus* 
24.  Praemittenda, cc. 1-3 


2411. De universali logico et metaphysico, cc. 1-2 
24.2. De sufficientia universalium c. 3 


2.2. De quinque praedicabilibus, cc. 4-8 
3  Depraedicamentis* 


31. De isto termino "praedicamentum'' c. 1 
3.2. De praedicamentis, cc. 2-9 


3.24. De substantia, quantitate, relatione et qualitate, c. 2-8 
3.2.2. De post-praedicamentis, c. 9 


32 See SL 2.2 (306.217-307.234). 

33 Gal and Wood, “Richard Brinkley,” 65-72. 

34 Besides the published partial editions of the sz, the author has used following unpub- 
lished transcriptions: SLB 111, transcribed by G. Wilson, as well as szB 1v, transcribed by 
L. Cesalli and J. Lonfat. 

35 The titles are not given as such in the manuscripts. The folios indicated are those of P. 

36 The two sections of szB I mentioned here display a complex internal structure with their 
own subdivisions (e.g. de impositione, de modo significandi for section 1.1, and de categ- 
orematicis, de syncategorematicis, de copula, de abstractis, de concretis, de negativis for 
section 1.2). 
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De suppositionibus* 
41. Praemittenda, cc. 1-2 


4414. De diffinitione suppositionis, c. 1 
4.1.2. Tres suppositiones, c. 2 


4.2. De divisione suppositionis, c. 3-16 
De propositione*?? 


51. De propositione in genere, cc. 1-5 
5.2. De significato propositionis, cc. 1-538 


De insolubilibus*3? 
61. Denatura scientiae insolubilium, § 1 
6.2. Pars destruens: contra quattuor opiniones, $$ 2-1027° 


6.3. Pars construens, $$ 103-258 


6.31. Praemittenda, §§ 104—163 
6.3.2. Opinio auctoris, $8 164-258 


De obligationibus* 


73.  Praemittenda, §§ 1-50 
7.2. Obligationes, $$ 51-310 


[?] De fallaciis [lost or never written] 
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Compared to the rco, but also to other logical Summae of the 13th and 14th 


37 
38 


39 


40 


The two sections of SLB v have been edited separately (SLB v.i and SLB v.ii). 


In those chapters, Brinkley argues against the theories of Richard Billingham, William 


Birmingham and Richard Ferrybridge. 


Besides the introduction to the edition of SLB v1, a description of this tract is given as well 


in P.V. Spade, The Medieval Liar: A Catalogue of Medieval "insolubilia"-literature (Toronto, 


1975), 33-34. Since Spade's edition is not divided into chapters, we indicate paragraph 


numbers only. 


Le.the opinions of Ockham, John Dumbleton, Thomas Bradwardine, and a fourth uniden- 


tified author defending a causal theory of truth—see Spade, The Medieval Liar, 33. 
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centuries, the szB displays a remarkable structural peculiarity. Each part of the 
work presents a bipartite organisation with a shorter, introductory section— 
typically, the praemittenda—where general principles of the topic in question 
are expounded and discussed, followed by a longer, technical section in which 
the eponymous topic is discussed. Whereas SL I, 11 and Iv provide particularly 
relevant examples of this procedure, the same pattern can be observed in sLB 
III, V, and vit. The case of SLB VI is more complex, but the bipartite structure is 
nonetheless present within the pars construens (6.3. in our reconstructed table 
of contents). The intended readership of the SLB seems to be pretty much the 
same as the one of the zco. As Brinkley says in the opening lines of his work, he 
composed it for the “philosophical salvation" of younger students, i.e. to pre- 
vent them of falling into the traps of the moderni.^! 


4 Logico-semantic Issues 


We shall now turn to the discussion of six topics chosen for their exemplarity 
with respect to the opposition of Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley to Ockham: 
the subject matter of logic, significatio and suppositio, mental language, uni- 
versals and categories, types of supposition, and propositional semantics.?? 
Whereas an anti-Ockhamist stance clearly dominates the passages in which 
we shall focus, Brinkley and Pseudo-Campsall also agree with Ockham on 
some issues, for example in the case of Brinkley's thesis of the semantic subor- 
dination of extra-mental with respect to mental language (see sections 4.2. and 
4.5. below), as well as in the case of Pseudo-Campsall's acceptance that the 
subject of the proposition “homo est species" has simple supposition (see sec- 
tion 4.4. below).43 


44 The Subject Matter of Logic 

According to Ockham, logic can be characterized as the rational science of 
argumentation. It is rational in the sense that it primarily considers certain 
products of the soul or mental entities (by contrast, physics, which is con- 
cerned with mind-independent entities, is a real science); furthermore, logic is 
the science of argumentation because the mental products it is interested in are 


41  SLBIA,in Gal and Wood, “Richard Brinkley,’ 79. 

42 Those topics will be addressed in a non-exhaustive way. A final word on each of those 
issues would require investigations which lie far beyond the scope of the present study. 

43 The agreement concerns only this very precise point, however—see section 3.5. below. 
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either syllogisms or parts of syllogisms such as propositions and terms.^^ In 
short then, Ockham conceives of the subject matter of logic as consisting in 
linguistic, and more precisely: mental arguments and their parts. Both Pseudo- 
Campsall and Brinkley react against such a view. 

Whereas the author of the Lco agrees that the logician must begin with a 
consideration of terms (Lco 1.02), he insists that the logician is interested in 
things and more precisely, in their universality or particularity: 


Loycus, vero, qui speciales res considerat, secundum quod se minus dis- 
tincte et magis distincte intellectvi reputant[ur] iudicat de rebus secun- 
dum earum vniuersalitatem et particularitatem et ideo, diffiniendo 
hominem dicit quod *homo" predicatur de pluribus differentibus numero 
in eo “quod quid est.” 

LCO 24.07,168 


The definition given by the logician distinguishes itself from the ones given by 
the metaphysician (*homo est animal racionale mortale," ibid.) and by the 
natural philosopher (*homo est vnum compositum ex corpore et anima intel- 
lectiva,” ibid.) insofar as it focuses on the ontological fundament of linguistic 
predication: the “logical” human being^? is a universal thing whose universal 
essence makes predication possible. This tie between words (or concepts) and 
things within logic—that is to say: the semantic conception of logic—is also 
expressed by Pseudo-Campsall when he describes the logician's task (*Loycus, 
enim, cum consideret naturam terminorum, ad ipsum pertinent ostendere 
quo termino pro qua re debeo uti [...],” LCO 43.85, 287) or when he attempts to 
explain the apparent double discourse of Aristotle in his logical works (“[...] 
non in omni parte librorum loycalium loquitur (aristotiles) sicut loycus [...], et 
ista est causa quare decipiuntur de intencione aristotilis quia omnia verba, que 
dicit in tractatibus loycalibus, volunt tanquam loycalia accipere..." LCO 43.95, 
291). There is a certain way of talking of logicians, but the discipline of logic is 
not to be confused with this "facon de parler"—a confusion which, according 
to the zco, obviously misled the nominalists in their reading of Aristotle's logic. 

Brinkley argues along a similar line. Clearly, the logician is interested in lin- 
guistic items, but he is also—and because of the semantic dimension of his 
investigations—interested in things. More precisely, he focuses on the meaning 


44 Ockham, Prooem. et Porph. (7, 113-127). 

45 Because there are three distinct definitions, there are also “three human beings": "[...] 
potest concedi quod quidam homo est metaphisicalis et quidam naturalis et quidam loy- 
calis" (LCO 24.08, 168). 
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(significatio) of words and considers also, though not primarily, the causal rela- 
tion obtaining between the things signified and the meaning of words. In that 
respect, the interest of the metaphysician is perfectly symmetrical: 


Unde logicus considerat de terminis et de significatione eorum, quo- 
modo termini illas res significant, non inquirendo principaliter quomodo 
res illam significationem causant; sed metaphysicus considerat de termi- 
nis et de significatione eorum, [...] non quomodo illi termini significant, 
sed quomodo res illam significationem causant, ita quod metaphysicus a 
priori considerat de rebus et a posteriori de terminis, et logicus e con- 
verso primo de terminis et posterius de rebus. 


SLB III.1 


One sees here a characteristic feature of Brinkley's conception of logic: on the one 
hand, logic must be sharply distinguished from metaphysics (the two sciences 
have distinct subject matters); on the other, the logician and the metaphysician 
share an interest for both terms and things.^9 The remarkable feature of this logico- 
metaphysical constellation is that the results of the metaphysical investigation 
determine the subject matter of logic: linguistic signification has a metaphysical 
cause. 


4.2 Significatio and suppositio 

The relation between significatio (i.e. the pre-propositional function of mean- 
ing) and suppositio (i.e. the propositional function of referring)^? in Ockham is 
not easy to determine because the two notions play a role in the definition of 
each other:?? significare is accounted for in terms of supponere (SL 1.33), and 


46 Cf. the following passage, taken from the very first lines of the szB: “Ad hoc enim tam 
efficaciter persuadendum primo movet ut logica in se consideretur et a metaphysica dis- 
tinguatur, quia etiam modernorum quidam propter metaphysicam logicam despiciunt et 
aliquando propter logicam metaphysicam detrahunt, et ita eorum zelatores reciproce se 
contemnunt." (SLB 1.1, Gal and Wood, “Richard Brinkley" 67)—what is wanted here is 
clearly a well balanced middle way between the two extremes. 

47  “[...] (suppositio) est proprietas conveniens termino sed numquam nisi in propositione." 
(Ockham, sL 1.63 (193, 3). 

48 On that topic, see for example J. Biard, Logique et théorie du signe au xIv° siècle (Paris, 
1989), 84-96; C. Michon, Nominalisme. La théorie de la signification d'Occam (Paris, 1994), 
195-202; S. Meier-Oeser, Die Spur des Zeichens. Das Zeichen und seine Funktion in der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters und der frühen Neuzeit (Berlin, 1997), 93-113; C. Panaccio, 
Ockham on Concepts (Aldershot, 2004), 54. 
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significatio plays a role in the general definition of suppositio (SL 1.63, 193:15).*9 
However, significatio seems "genetically" (that is: epistemologically) prior to 
suppositio: the use of a term in a proposition presupposes that one knows what 
the term at stake means. This is not to say, however, that significatio and sup- 
positio coincide: a term can have significatio without suppositio (as do the 
names of fictitious entities), and a term can supposit for something it does not 
signify (as do terms taken non-significatively, i.e. in non-personal supposition). 
Just as suppositio is divided in different kinds (see section 4.5. below), significa- 
tion splits up in natural and conventional signification according to the nature 
of the terms considered: concepts (or mental terms, intentiones animae) sig- 
nify naturally, while extra-mental words (written or spoken) signify by conven- 
tion (SL 11, 8:46-49). But here as well, we have a hierarchical order since 
conventional signification is subordinated to natural signification: the words 
are imposed to signify conventionally precisely the same things which are 
naturally signified by the corresponding concepts, so that the signification of a 
word depends on (and coincide with) the signification of the corresponding 
concept (SL 14, 7:26—8:31). 

Pseudo-Campsall offers two characterizations of signification. One of them 
is extensional in character, and is given accordingly in terms of supposition;?? 
the other is an epistemological description, given in terms of natural cognition: 


[A] Sciendum est tamen quod significare accipitur dupliciter: vno modo 
dicitur terminus significare aliquid quando pro illo supponit, et sic voces 
conceptvs non significant quia nec pro conceptibus supponunt. 

[B] Aliter autem dicitur terminus significare quando in cognicione alte- 
rius naturaliter perducit et, quia omnis audiens aliquam vocem aliquem 


49 Unlike significatio, suppositio proper is defined by Ockham: "Dicitur autem suppositio 
quasi pro alio positio [...]" (SL 1.63 [193, 11]). The four senses of significare distinguished by 
Ockham in SL 1.33 are the following: A signifies B i) if A supposits for B and the proposition 
"this is A" (pointing at B) is true; ii) if A can supposit for B in any proposition (in the pres- 
ent, past, future, or modal proposition); iii) if B is that “from which" (a quo) A was imposed, 
although A does not supposit for B (in that sense, album signifies albedinem); iv) if A leads 
to the understanding of B in any possible way (directly, obliquely, privatively, etc.). 

50 Supposition, for its part, is defined as "[...] pro alio vel pro se posicio” (LCO 50.10, 350, my 
italics). Here Ockham’s definition of supposition as pro alio positio is criticized for its 
inadequacy with respect to the cases of material supposition: "Ex isto sequitur quod illa 
descripcio supposicionis que ponitur ab aliquibus ponentibus quod supposicio est pro 
alio posicio non est sufficiens, sicut patet in multis proposicionibus in quibus termini 
subiecti materialiter [naturaliter ed. (!)] supponunt [...]" (LCO 50.11, 351). 
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proferre statim iudicat illum habere conceptvm correspondentem illi 
voci, ideo vox conceptvm significat. 


LCO 1.11, 78 


The essential link between supponere and significare expressed in the first part 
of [A] goes back to the idea that supposition presupposes signification: "sig- 
nificare competit termino in proposicione et extra, supponere in proposicione 
tantum" (LCO 50.02, 349).>! Description [B] discloses an interesting feature of 
Pseudo-Campsall's semantics. Whenever a term signifies a thing by conven- 
tion, it also signifies the concept of that thing naturally:?? 


Ex isto patet quod male dicunt illi qui dicunt quod voces solum res extra, 
et non conceptvs significant quia, cum significare non sit nisi in cognicio- 
nem huius ducere, et vox ad cognicionem conceptvs saltem confusam 
nos necessario ducat et non in cognicionem rei nisi mediante conceptv, 
patet quod vox conceptvs naturaliter significat et res extra ad placitum. 


LCO 1.10, 78 


This passage contains a further remarkable claim: not only do spoken words 
signify naturally concepts, but their semantic relation to things is a mediated 
one: even if words are imposed to things (and not to concepts), their relation to 
things is indirect.5? Such a view is in clear cut opposition with Ockham in the 
first chapter of the sz 1, where he says that the subordination of conventional 


51 The clause that words do not signify concepts in that sense because they do not supposit 
for concepts is hardly compatible with the theory of supposition given later in the Lco 
(see section 3.5, below, as well as LCO 51.02, 351 where a term is said to have simple sup- 
position when it stands for a concept). This could be a misreading of the manuscript. The 
sense should be something like this: and in that sense, words do not signify concepts 
when they do not supposit for them. 

52 This relation of natural signification is not to be confused with the one obtaining between 
a spoken word and its own mental image (species) in the speaker's mind (see Roger 
Bacon, De signis, (eds.) K.M. Fredborg, L. Nielsen, J. Pinborg, in id., “An unedited part of 
Roger Bacon's Opus maius: De signis," Traditio 34 (1978), 75-136, here $18. 

53 Here, Pseudo-Campsall sides against Ockham with the Boethian tradition. According to 
Boethius, words signify concepts and do not signify anything naturally (Boethius, 
Commentarii in librum Aristotelis “Peri hermeneias,” (ed.) K. Meiser [Leipzig, 1880], 24 and 
59)—on that point, see Meier-Oeser, Die Spur des Zeichens, 34—41. This is also a feature of 
Scotus’ and Burley's semantics (see Cesalli, Le réalisme propositionnel, 110—112, 182-183, 
232). 
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signs to natural ones does not mean that words signify concepts: conventional 
signs, just as natural ones, signify things directly (SL 1.3, 7:26—8.28). 

Besides the natural signification relation obtaining between words and con- 
cepts, Pseudo-Campsall accepts the more standard idea that concepts them- 
selves are natural signs: "Et est sciendum quod differencia est inter istos 
terminos quia conceptvs significat res extra naturaliter, sed vox significat res 
extra ad placitum" (1co 1.09, 78). Thus in the case of concepts, signification is a 
simple semantic relation, but in the case of spoken words, it is a complex 
semantic relation: they signify concepts naturally (and directly) and things 
conventionally (but indirectly). 

Brinkley agrees with the idea that natural signification is direct, and con- 
ventional signification indirect—and in that matter, he sides with Pseudo- 
Campsall against Ockham— but this distinction does not correspond to the 
one between the signification of mental terms or concepts and the one of 
extra-mental terms—in which he disagrees with both Pseudo-Campsall and 
Ockham. Just as vocal sounds, concepts can be imposed, and thus, become 
conventional signs: 


Falsa est igitur illa divisio quam aliqui ponunt de termino, dicentes per 
hoc distinguere terminum extra animam a termino in anima, quia termi- 
nus extra animam significat ad placitum, terminus in anima naturaliter 
tantum. Sed per hoc distinguitur terminus qui significat naturaliter a ter- 
mino significante ex impositione, quod terminus qui significat rem natu- 
raliter immediate significat eam, sed alius ad placitum non immediate, 
sed tantum mediate. 

SLB 1.4, P, fol. 33vb 


[...] terminus in anima aliquis significat rem ex impositione et aliquis 
non ex impositione sed naturaliter. Terminus qui significat rem ex impo- 
sitione in anima est signum rei sed non similitudo. Terminus qui signifi- 
cat rem naturaliter est similitudo et signum rei. 

SLB 1.11, P, fol. 38ra 


The mediation of conventional signification is conceptual: "terminus ad placi- 
tum significans non aliter significat rem nisi movendo intellectum ut per 
ipsum habeat actualem intellectionem de re per speciem naturalem rei" (SLB 
L4, P, fol. 33va). And when it comes down to the motivations, speakers had to 
develop a conventional language at all, Brinkley underscores the communica- 
tive function of speech: *...termini imponebantur ad significandum...ut unus 
alteri libere posset communicare contentum sue anime. ... Ad hoc ergo ut 
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communicatio inter homines haberetur necessaria fuit impositio terminorum" 
(SLB 1.2, P, fol. 31vb-32ra).5* 

As for the distinction between significatio and suppositio, Brinkley claims 
that whereas (conventional) signification is ad placitum, supposition arises 
from the nature of things: "Suppositio [...] non oritur ex principio voluntatis 
sed ex natura rei" (SLB IV., P, fol. 71va), by which he means that the supposition 
of aterm is objectively determined by intra-propositional relations which hold 
independently of the speakers’ will.55 Furthermore, signification is a dyadic, 
and supposition a triadic semantic relation: 


Similiter terminus qui significat ratione sue significationis tantum 
includit duos respectus rationis: unum ad intellectum concipientem, 
alium ad rem ad quam movet intellectum intelligendam. Terminus autem 
qui supponit includit illos duos respectus et cum hoc tertiam habitudi- 
nem habet ad terminum tertium respectu cuius subicitur vel predicatur 
ut iste terminus “homo” quando significat talem rem homo, includit 
unum respectum ad intellectum cui significat et alium ad rem illam 
quam significant et quando est extremum propositionis ita quod subiec- 
tum vel predicatum, fundat tertium respectum ad extremum respectu 
cuius subicitur vel predicatur. 


SLB, IV., P, fol. 71va 


One finds in this passage not only the idea common to Ockham, Pseudo- 
Campsall and Brinkley that supposition builds on signification, but also the 
remarkable claim that the analysis of a word's signification includes a relation 
to an intellect for which it signifies (cui significat): this clause, strongly reminis- 
cent of the opening lines of Roger Bacon's Designis,96 fits neatly with Brinkley's 


54 Note that a similar idea is found in Dante's De vulgari eloquentia, übersetzt von F. 
Cheneval, mit einer Einleitung von R. Imbach und I. Rosier-Catach und einem Kommentar 
von R. Imbach und T. Suarez-Nani, Lateinisch-Deutsch (Hamburg, 2007), Liii, 2, 8: 
"Oportuit ergo genus humanum ad comunicandas inter se conceptiones suas aliquod 
rationale signum et sensuale habere" (the De vulgari was written before 1305). 

55 See Cesalli and Lonfat, “Richard Brinkley on supposition,” section 4. Brinkley's proper 
definition of suppositio reads: "suppositio est ordinatio alicuius termini de quo alius dici- 
tur vel qui dicitur de alio" (szB 1v., P, fol. 71va), and he insists that supposition occurs 
within propositions only “[...] non potest esse suppositio nisi in propositione" (ibid.). 

56 “Signum est in praedicamento relationis et dicitur essentialiter ad illud cui significat" 
(Roger Bacon, De signis, $1). On that point, see I. Rosier-Catach, La parole comme acte. Sur 
la grammaire et la sémantique au X111* siècle (Paris, 1994), 320—322. 
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insistence on communication in his account of the causa impositionis.5” 
Finally, one can note that Brinkley, like Ockham, defends the idea that conven- 
tional (Ze. written and spoken) languages are semantically subordinated to 
mental language: “Terminus autem in anima naturaliter significans rem potest 
significare ipsam sine termino ad placitum subordinatur instituto et non econ- 
verso. Terminus igitur ad placitum institutus subordinatur termino naturaliter 
significanti" (SLB I.6, P, fol. 34vb). 


4-3 Mental Language 
Unlike Ockham’s other opponents such as the Dominicans Hugh Lawton and 
William Crathorn, both contemporaries of the author of the rco, Pseudo- 
Campsall and Brinkley accept that there is a mental language and that its 
terms are natural signs of extra-mental things.5° Furthermore, Brinkley and 
Pseudo-Campsall endorse the thesis of the semantic subordination of extra- 
mental to mental language.?? In spite of this fundamental agreement, one can 
point at some divergences between Ockham and its eponymous opponents. 
As was noted by C. Panaccio, Pseudo-Campsall criticizes Ockham's concep- 
tion of mental language on three issues.9? The first, and most significant one, 
concerns the number of mental syncategoremata required.9! The rco divides 
syncategorematic expressions into two groups: nominal operators like omnis 
and inquantum on one side, and propositional connectors like et and quia on 
the other (Lco 4.01-02, 85). According to Pseudo-Campsall, only propositional 
connectors are required in mente. This claim is based on the idea that special, 
distinct concepts must correspond to vocal propositional connectors in order 
to account for the distinction between the truth and falsity of propositions, 
whereas there is no comparable necessity with respect to nominal operators: 


57  Seeabove, p. 92-93 and n. 54. 

58 Lawton rejects mental language altogether, while Crathorn accepts it in a very peculiar 
sense: there are mental sentences, but these are nothing but mental images of extramen- 
tal (i.e. linguistic) sentences. See D. Perler, "Crathorn on Mental Language," in Vestigia, 
Imagines, Verba. Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts (xi1th-x1vth century), 
(ed.) C. Marmo (Turnhout, 1997), 337-354 as well as M. Lenz, Mentale Sätze. Wilhelm von 
Ockham’s Thesen zur Sprachlichkeit des Denkens (Stuttgart, 2003), esp. 173176. 

59 Without being as explicit as Brinkley who, as we saw, uses subordinari, Pseudo-Campsall 
is nonetheless quite clear on that point: “[...] vni proposicioni in voce correspondet vna 
proposicio in mente [...] vna proposicio que significat idem et pro eisdem verificatur de 
quibus verificatur proposicio vocalis et pro tanto dicitur quod proposicio formata in voce 
prius formatur in mente [...]" (LCO 13.11, 117). 

60  SeePanaccio, “Le langage mental,” 335-336. 

61 For Ockham’s position on that question, see SL 1.4. 
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[...] notandum quod quamuis posset teneri quod primis terminis sinchat- 
egorematicis conceptvs distincti a chategorematicis non corres-pondent, 
tamen de istis, sicut patet, non posset sic teneri quia per apposicionem 
et subtraccionem talium diccionum probatur proposiciones verificari et 
falsificari. Et si dicatur quod eodem modo est de alijs quia, posito quod 
centum homines currant, et omnes alij sedeant, tunc illa proposicio erit 
falsa: “omnis homo currit" et illa vera: “homo currit" Ad hoc respondeo 
quod vna est vera et alia falsa, non propter hoc quod vnus conceptvs, 
distinctus ab omnibus conceptibus correspondentibus terminis chateg- 
orematicis, correspondat huic quod dico “omnis,” sed propter hoc quod in 
mente comparantur tot conceptvs vni conceptvi prout iste conceptvs 
non potest pro tot actualiter supponere. 
LCO 4.03, 86 


The argument, by which the author of the zco himself does not seem to be 
particularly convinced,8? seems to be this: what corresponds in mente to the 
following vocal expressions "homo" and *omnis homo" are not three, but two 
concepts, the second being a modalization of the first; by contrast, there must 
be three concepts corresponding to the vocal expression "p et q" because "et" 
extrinsically links two self-standing semantic units (p and q stand for 
propositions)—-"et" merely connects p to q but does not modalize anything.9? 
Pseudo-Campsall's two further points of critique concern, on the one hand, 
the presence of verbs and participles in mental language—something Ockham 
judges to be superfluous but which Pseudo-Campsall insists upon (Lco 2.05, 
80-81)—and, on the other hand, the grammatical accidents of names in men- 
tal language— accepted by Ockham and rejected by his opponent (Lco 2.07-11, 
81-83).54 

Even if he is writing roughly one generation after Pseudo-Campsall, 
Brinkley's own reflections on mental language are clearly part of the discus- 
sion started by Lawton in the 1320s. At one point, he mentions some modern 
logicians who defend a kind of *mental vocalism" which amounts to a turning 


62 "Tamen hoc non dico nisi gracia exercicii et non assenciendo, et ideo dicas sicut tibi pla- 
cet" (LCO 4.03, 86). 
63 “Preter autem istos terminos qui talia officia circa terminos cathegorematicos exercent 


sunt alij qui eciam sunt sinchategorematici, qui talia officia non possunt exercere, nec 
congrve addi subiecto vel predicao, sed officium eorum est quod, positi inter duas 
proposiciones cathegorematicas, illam sic vel sic denominant, puta copulativam vel disi- 
unctivam [...] Nec oportet aliquam aliam variacionem circa terminos aliquos facere [...]" 
(LCO 4.02, 85-86). 

64 For Ockham’s position on those two points, see SL 1.3. 
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on its head of the semantic subordination of vocal language to mental 
language: 


[...] (moderni) credentes logicam esse in vocibus, non subordinat(is) 
conceptibus in anima. Sed nitentes subordinare conceptus in anima ipsis 
vocibus, omnem propositionem concedunt vel negant secundum propri- 
etatem vocis. Ideo ad virtutem sermonis respiciunt tamquam ad causam 
primam in propositionibus admittendis vel negandis a logico 


SLB 1.7, P, fol. 36ra 


The target of this remark is most probably Crathorn with his peculiar concep- 
tion of mental language as a kind of internalized spoken (or written) lan- 
guage.® Be that as it may, Brinkley’s position on that particular issue is certainly 
not opposed to Ockham’s. When, by contrast, it comes to the question of the 
composition of a mental sentence, Brinkley defends a view which is close to 
the one first propounded by Burley in his Quaestiones on the Perihermeneias of 
1301,96 a view which Ockham explicitly criticizes in question 12 of his third 
Quodlibet.9" This is how Brinkley describes the composition of a mental 
proposition: 
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Causa autem quare propositio est in anima est quia anima in se acquirit 
similitudines rerum...per quas res incomplexe cognoscit primo. Quibus 
noticiis habitis in ipsa anima, statim anima mediantibus illis affirmat 
rem significatam per unam similitudinem esse rem significatam per 
aliam... Quibus habitis est propositio in anima. 


SLB V.1, § 47, 232 


Ulterius sciendum est quod iste actus compositionis in anima non com- 
ponit predicatum cum subiecto, quia tantum ista ad invicem componit 
que noticia simplici comprehendit; sed tantum notitia simplici signifi- 
cata per species intelligit et non species ipsas ut prius est probatum; ergo 


See Cesalli, “Ubi est propositio?" 466—469. 

S.F. Brown, "Walter Burley's Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias, Franciscan Studies 34 
(1974), 200-295, q. 3, $ 3.553. This is the intuition out of which Burley will develop his 
famous (and problematic) theory of the propositio in re—on that topic, see C. Rode, 
"Sátze und Dinge. Die propositio in re bei Walter Burley und anderen, Bochumer 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch für Antike und Mittelalter 10 (2005), 67-90, and Cesalli, Le réal- 
isme propositionnel, 166—241. 

William of Ockham, Quodl. 3.12 (246-250). The title of Question 12 reads Utrum propositio 
mentalis componatur ex rebus vel ex conceptibus. 
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tantum isto actu compositionis significata adinvicem componit et non 
istas species. Ille autem species sunt subiectum et predicatum, ergo iste 
actus compositionis non componit subiectum cum predicato. 

SLB V.I., § 48, 232 


According to Brinkley, then, the mental act of composition (i.e. the mental 
copula) which yields a mental proposition does not take as its terms a mental 
subject and a mental predicate, but what is signified by those subject and predi- 
cate, that is: extra-mental things. This is not to say that there is not a mental 
proposition composed of a subject, a predicate and a copula; rather, it means 
that such a mental proposition is only the derived or secondary product of the 
compositional act. Brinkley, however, does not go as far as Burley and stops 
before drawing the problematic conclusion that mental propositions are com- 
posed of extra-mental things. 


4-4 Universals and Categories 

Ontology is without doubt the field of philosophy where the opposition to 
Ockham is most virulent, and in this respect, Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley 
are no exception. Both decidedly reject Ockham's minimal ontology as a threat 
to sound philosophy (and theology), especially when the training of younger 
(or "simple") souls is at stake. In the words of the anti-Ockhamist Logica: "[...] 
in isto tractatv non intendo nisi breuiter de quibusdam vicijs in loyca et in 
theoloyca, ad utilitatem simplicium pertractare" (Lco 23.10, 165). The funda- 
mental principle of Ockham's ontology states that whatever exists is a singular 
thing: “nihil est a parte rei quin sit simpliciter singulare" (sz 1.66, 204.127), 
a principle which holds for things as well as for signs, be they mental or extra- 
mental.9? Thus, universals (Porphyry's praedicabilia) and categories (Aristotle’s 
praedicamenta), since they are part of “what there is,” will be singular things as 
well.69 


68 “{...] sicut quaelibet vox, quantumcumque communis per institutionem, est vere et reali- 
ter singularis et una numero [...], ita intentio animae, significans plures res extra, est vere 
et realiter singularis et una numero [...]" SL 1.14 (4818-21). 

69 “Dicendum est igitur quod quodlibet universale est una res singularis [...]" SL 1.14 (48.31); 
"[...] nihil est substantia nisi substantia particularis" SL 1.40 (112.48); “[...] omne accidens 
est immediate existens in substantia [...]" SL 1.43, (127.143344)— On Ockham’s ontology, 
see C. Panaccio, "L'ontologie d'Ockham et la théorie des tropes,” in Compléments de sub- 
stance. Études sur les propriétés accidentelles offertes à Alain de Libera, (eds.) C. Erismann 
and A. Schniewind (Paris, 2008), 167-181. According to Panaccio, Ockham’s ontology 
qualifies perfectly well as a theory of tropes and is thus compatible with this form of 
contemporary nominalism. 
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According to Pseudo-Campsall, a universal is neither a word, nor a concept, 
buta thing. This claim is grounded on a realistic reading of Porphyrius' author- 
ity. When, in the first chapter of the Isagoge, it is said that a universal like a 
genus is that which is predicated of many, predication is not to be understood 
as a relation between words or concepts, but between things: 


[...] non debet concedi quod illud quod predicatur de pluribus sit vniuer- 
sale, sed debet dici quod illud pro quo supponit illud quod predicatur de 
pluribus est vniuersale. Unde nec vox neque conceptvs est genus vel spe- 
cies, sed illud pro quo supponit vox vel conceptvs. Neque obstat huic 
quod dicit porphirius quod 'species est que predicatur de pluribus et 
cetera, et sic de alijs vniuersalibus, quia non vvlt dicere quod illud quod 
in voce vel in mente predicatur sit species vel genus, sed illud quod predi- 
catur in re de pluribus. 
LCO 13.11, 16—17 


The predictability of words and concepts simply reflects the more fundamen- 
tal predictability of the things with which those linguistic expressions are 
semantically related. As for his conception of the categories, Pseudo-Campsall's 
opposition to Ockham is not less manifest than in the case of universals. 
According to the author of the rco, nominalists or “misled moderns” are mis- 
taken in their attempt to “reduce everything to concepts": 


Aliter autem accipitur “predicamentum” pro conceptv vel voce signifi- 

cante et inportante et supponente pro tali re. Et isto modo non vtuntur 

(doctores et auctores) “predicamento” nisi sumendo "predicamentum" 

pro signo predicamenti—nisi quidam moderni decepti, qui saluare vol- 

unt omnia per conceptvs. Valde enim mirabile esset quod.x. voces, vel.x. 

conceptvs essent.x. prima principia rerum, quod tamen dicere oportent. 
LCO 37.03, 212 


Besides the fact that this view would entail that the principles of things, i.e. the 
categories, would be words or concepts, it would also lead to the annoying con- 
sequence that all categories would belong to one and the same category, 
namely quality."? The right view, in Pseudo-Campsall's eyes, is the one held by 


70 "Quarto sequitur quomodo potest vitari quod predicamentum substancie et omnia alia 
nouem predicamenta non sunt de genere qualitatis, quod vitare non possunt, nec volunt 
aduersarij. Patet enim quod non possunt, cum substancia [...] non sit nisi quidam actus 
intelligendi, qui actus [...] est vna vera qualitas informans animam [...] et sic de omnibus 
alijs predicamentis et per consequens omnia predicamenta sunt in genere qualitatis." 
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the doctores and auctores who conceive of the categories as being the things 
signified by the words or concepts substancia, qualitas, etc.: "predicamentum... 
accipitur pro re illa que per istam vocem vel conceptvm 'substancia' vel 'quali- 
tas’ et sic de alijs, inportatur" (LCO 37.01, 212)."! 

Brinkley defends what one could call a *metaphysico-logical" conception of 
universals.?? In spite of the fact that, strictly speaking, the logician considers 
universals as being mere terms, their semantic value—i.e. their generality—is 
ontologically grounded: 


[...] sciendum est quod iste terminus "universale" in diversis partibus 
phylosophye diversimode accipitur. Sumitur enim a loyco pro termino 
communi qui est natus predicari de multis terminis significative sumptis, 
a phylosopho naturali pro indeterminatione in causa ad plura produ- 
cenda et a metaphysico pro quidditate rei de se communicabili ad plura 
inferiora. ... [there follows a discussion of how Aristotle and Boethius under- 
stood universals] [...] ex isto processu concluditur quod [...] universali 
loyco tanquam eius primus terminus universale reale et metaphysicum 
correspondet. 


SLB 11.1, 300.23-302.104 


This view is presented as contrasting with the one of certain modern logicians 
who reject the idea of a metaphysical universal and accuse those who do not 
agree—i.e. the reales philosophi—of ruining both logic and metaphysics: 


Quamvis ista divisio de universali apud antiquos et reales phylosophos 
nullam includit ambiguitatem, loyci tamen et modernorum quidam ter- 
tium membrum hic positum [i.e. universale metaphysicum] nituntur 
destruere asserentes nichil esse ex parte rei in sensibilibus in quo plura 
conveniunt, et contrarium tenentibus (tam) in metaphysica scientia 
quam in loyca defectus varios imponentes. 


SLB 11.1, 300.42-46 


Just as, according to Brinkley, the term “universale” can be taken in a logical or 
in a metaphysical sense, so the term "praedicamentum" can be used either to 


(Lco 16.08, 135-136). 

71 As for the test case of the category of relation, Pseudo-Campsall argues at length (and 
against Ockham) that there are real relations, really distinct from their fundaments, 
a view which, according to him, is also held by Aristotle—see LCO 43.01, 267 and 43.56-101, 
280-292; for Ockham's opinion, see SL 1.50. 

72 See Cesalli, “Richard Brinkley contra ‘dialecticae haereticos," 277—298. 
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refer to signs, or to things. In the former case, i.e. logicaliter, *praedicamentum" 
refers, for example, to the term "substantia" in the sense of the most general 
level within the “predicamental line" of substance,?? or to the whole “predica- 
mental line" of substance; in the latter case, i.e. realiter, *praedicamentum" 
refers, for example, to a substance. In this last sense, Brinkley speaks of catego- 
ries as of ipsa praedicamenta, in opposition to the praedicamenta logica: 


Tractatis illis quae ad praedicamenta logica necessaria videntur, conse- 
quenter de praedicamentis ipsis [...] est aliquid disserendum. Et primo 
de isto termino "praedicamentum" [...] Nam quandoque significat illud 
quod est primum et generalissimum in aliqua linea praedicamentali, et 
aliquando significat totam coordinationem lineae praedicamentalis. 
Primo modo [...] praedicatur tantum de termino significanti substantiam 
in linea praedicamentali substantiae [...] Secundo modo...de tota linea 
praedicamentali [...] Sed utroque modo sumendo illum terminum “prae- 
dicamentum" est nomen secundae impositionis, quia tantum significat 
signa ipsa alias res significantia [...] Verumtamen ipsa praedicamenta 
sunt nomina primae impositionis eo quod significant res et non signa 
[...] Unde de praedicamentis alia divisio facienda est, quod praedica- 
menta aliqua realia, aliqua vocalia sunt.” 
SLB 111.1, P, fol. 58va-b 


The first lines of this passage—it is the very beginning of Brinkley’s tract on 
the Categories following immediately the one on the universals—also informs 
us about the way in which the author of the Summa logicae conceives of the 
relationship between universals and categories: universals are what “necessar- 
ily belongs to logical categories” (praedicamenta logica), that is: to the terms 
“substantia,” “ 


»&« 


qualitas," "relatio," etc. insofar as they designate either most gen- 
eral genera, or a whole coordinated "line" of genera—and species-like levels. In 
other words, the notion of a universal (or praedicabile) is a second-order notion 
applying to categories (or praedicamenta) considered from a strictly logical 
point of view, that is: insofar as they are predicable signs. From a real or meta- 
physical point of view, however, substances, qualities, relations,” etc. are non- 


linguistic and thus, non-predicable entities. 


73 Apredicamental line consists in a succession of levels standing (vertically) in the rela- 
tionship of genus to species, e.g., in the case of substance: substantia, corpus, animal, 
homo, Socrates. 

74 Just like Pseudo-Campsall, Brinkley conceives of relations as being real entities, really 
distinct from their fundaments—see SLB 111.6, P, fol. 61vb—62Vva. 
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4-5 Types of Supposition 

Ockham, Pseudo-Campsall, and Brinkley distinguish basically the same funda- 
mental types of supposition: material, simple, and personal. The only anomaly 
in this quite uniform picture is the presence of suppositio formalis in the sup- 
position tree of Pseudo-Campsall, a feature it shares with the ones of William 
of Sherwood and Walter Burley:7* 


Supposicio autem formalis est quando terminus supponit pro suo signifi- 
cato primario, et ista supposicio extendit se tam ad res communes et 
communicabiles quam ad res singulares et incommunicabiles; extendit 
se eciam ad illa que sunt in genere et ad illa que sunt extra genus. 

LCO 51.06, 353 


Here, the Scotist ontology which lies in the background of the Lco comes to 
light: the primary significate of a name, be it common or proper, is a formal 
determination, which is universal (i.e. “communicable,” the natura specifica) in 
the former case, and singular (i.e. “incommunicable,’ the differentia individua- 
lis) in the latter (LCO 4.06, 87 and 9.05, 101-102); in addition, a term also has 
formal supposition when it stands for something which transcends the pre- 
dicamental order (i.e. which is extra genus), like God, one of its attributes, and 
the transcendentals (LcO 51.08, 354).’6 In short, then, for a term to supposit 
formaliter is nothing more than it standing for its primary or proper significate, 
a feature which, for Ockham, precisely characterizes personal supposition: 
"suppositio personalis, universaliter, est illa quando terminus supponit pro suo 
significato..." (SL 1.64, 195.7-8). 

How is formal supposition distinguished from personal and simple supposi- 
tion according to Pseudo-Campsall ? A term has personal supposition when it 
supposits for an individual in the fundamental sense of this term (per se et 
primo), as in “omnis homo currit." In such a sentence, “homo” supposits for the 
complex consisting in the common nature and the individual difference (Lco 
51.09, 354)— namely for the whole complex consisting in the "formal things" 


75 See William of Sherwood, Introductiones in logicam, (eds.) and trans. H. Brands and 
C. Kann (Hamburg, 1995), 136.43-44, as well as Walter Burley, De puritate artis logicae, (ed.) 
Ph. Boehner (St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1955), 2-3. 

76 Examples of formal supposition are "homini vel animali non repugnant conuenire multis 
indiuiduis per ydemptitatem realem" ("homo" and “animal” supposit for communicable 
things); "Sortes est unum numero primo et per se" ("Sortes" supposits for an incommuni- 
cable thing); "sapientia diuina distinguitur formaliter ab essencia divina" ("sapientia div- 
ina" supposits for a thing which is extra genus)—see LCO 51.06-08, 353—354. 
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for which a term can supposit formaliter, but not for one of its parts." As for 
simple supposition, it occurs when a vocal term stands either for what it signi- 
fies naturally—i.e. the concept of the thing it signifies by convention (see 
above, section 4.2., p. 90-92)—as in “homo est conceptus mentis," or for the 
object of a cognitive act; in Pseudo-Campsall's words: for a conceived thing as 
conceived, “pro re concepta ut concepta," as in “homo est species" (LCO 51.02, 351). 
As Pseudo-Campsall remarks, he agrees with Ockham that "homo" in “homo est 
species" has simple supposition, but the two authors diverge in their under- 
standing of it: “Et sic conueniam cum hokam in hoc quod ipse dicit quod subi- 
ectum istius proposicionis: homo est species, habet supposicionem simplicem; 
discordo, tamen, in hoc quia pono quod supponit pro re concepta, ipse, vero, 
dicit quod supponit pro conceptv" (LCO 51.05, 353). 

Brinkley, for his part, claims not only that suppositio, contrary to significatio, 
arises from the nature of things (see above, section 4.2., p. 92-94), but also that 
the division of proper supposition”! is made according to the division of things: 


Dividitur igitur suppositio propria secundum divisionem rerum; res enim 
primaria divisione dividitur in rem universalem et in rem singularem [...] 
Ideo omnis terminus qui representat nobis in propositione res, vel repre- 
sentat nobis rem universalem vel rem singularem; si universalem tunc 
terminus pro illa supponens dicitur habere suppositionem simplicem; si 
singularem ab illo termino distinctam representat nobis terminus tunc 
debet dici in propositione ubi sic representat habere suppositionem per- 
sonalem; et si nullam rem ab eo distinctam nobis representat tunc stat 
materialiter. 


SLB Iv.3, P, fol. 72va79 


77 Thus, according to Pseudo-Campsall and contrary to Ockham’s view, a term suppositing 
personally does not supposit for what it signifies: “Ex isto patet falsitas dicencium quod 
supposicio personalis est quando terminus supponit pro significatis [...]” (LCO 51.10, 355); 
but, and this is quite remarkable, it follows from the fact that when a term supposits per- 
sonally it supposits for the two "formal things" primarily signified by a proper or common 
name (see the description of formal supposition) that Pseudo-Campsall qualifies per- 
sonal supposition as being a suppositio significativa (LCO 51.04-05, 352-353)—which con- 
stitutes another, unexpected point of agreement with Ockham. 

78 Proper supposition is opposed to figurative (or metaphorical) supposition. Ockham, the 
Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley all devote part of their tracts on supposition to suppositio 
impropria—see SL 1.77; LCO 61; SLB IV.15. 

79 On Brinkley’s conception of supposition, see Cesalli and Lonfat, “Richard Brinkley,’ 
sections 3-10. 
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More precisely, Brinkley says that a term is taken in simple supposition when 
it supposits for a thing by itself communicable to many in so far as it is com- 
municable (pro re de se communicabili ut communicabilis est, SLB 1V.4, P, fol. 
73rb); by contrast, a term supposits personally when it is taken significatively®° 
and supposits for a singular thing in so far as it is singular (pro re singulari sub 
propria ratione singulari, SLB 1V.8, P, fol. 75va). Like Pseudo-Campsall, Brinkley 
is lead by his realist ontology to give a very different account of simple supposi- 
tion from the one given by Ockham; but whereas the author of the zco defines 
simple supposition as a vocal term's standing either for the concept it signifies 
naturally or for the object of a cognitive act, Brinkley's account only partly 
coincides with what the zco calls formal supposition—only partly, because 
Brinkley doesn't consider the case of a term standing for a non-communicable 
thing, i.e. for an individual difference. In other words, and contrary to personal 
supposition,*! Pseudo-Campsall's simple supposition seems to be without any 
equivalent in the szB. 

Brinkley's treatment of material supposition also deserves to be mentioned. 
Taking at face value the principle according to which a term supposits materi- 
ally when it stands for itself, Brinkley remarks that this cannot be a case of 
supposition since supposition is a relational predicate and a term's standing 
for itself excludes any relation properly speaking: “[...] proprior et accommo- 
datior esset [...] quando [...] terminus nichil a se facit intellectum intelligere, 
negare ab illo suppositionem, cum suppositio de vi vocis sit habitudo inter 
terminum supponentem et suppositum, que habitudo proprie est inter dis- 
tincta" (SLB IV.3, P, fol. 72va-b). Nonetheless, Brinkley decides to keep the cat- 
egory of material supposition for pragmatic reasons.?? Finally, Brinkley's 
original analysis of the proposition "homo est species" must be mentioned: 
contrary to both Ockham and Pseudo-Campsall, Brinkley claims that logically 


80 According to Brinkley, the clause "taken significatively" distinguishes personal from 
material supposition. In both cases, the term supposits for a singular thing but, in mate- 
rial supposition, the thing at stake is not signified by the term (see $B 1v.8, P, fol. 75va). 

81 Both authors say that a term in personal supposition is taken significatively and stands for 
an individual. Furthermore, Brinkley repeatedly says that taken in simple supposition, a 
term supposits for a common nature ut non contracta, thereby implying that a term stand- 
ing in personal supposition stands for the same nature ut contracta, which is quite close 
to Pseudo-Campsall’s description of the suppositum of a term suppositing personally— 
see SLB IV.4, P, fol. 72vb et passim. 

82 “Ne tamen diversitas tantum sit vel videatur vocalis et non realis inter opiniones, volo 
loqui ut communiter tractantes hanc materiam loquuntur. Et hoc est quod docet 
Aristoteles secundo Topicorum capitulo tertio ubi dicit quod loquendum est ut multi, sen- 
tiendum est ut pauci" (SLB IV.3, P, fol. 72vb). 
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speaking, “homo” in this proposition is taken in material and not in simple 
supposition.9? 


4.6 Propositional Semantics 

It is well known that Ockham rejects the idea of special propositional signifi- 
cata: propositions do not require proper correlates, and the semantic of terms 
is sufficient to account for the meaning and truth of propositions. In this 
respect, the following passage of the beginning of the second book of the sz is 
particularly significant: 


ad veritatem talis propositionis singularis [sc. de inesse et de praesenti] 
[...] non requiritur quod subiectum et praedicatum sint idem realiter, nec 
quod praedicatum ex parte rei sit in subiecto vel insit realiter subiecto, 
nec quod uniatur a parte rei extra animam ipsi subiecto [...] sed sufficit et 
requiritur quod subiectum et praedicatum supponant pro eodem. 

SL 2.2, 249.8-250.1684 


What Ockham rules out here are the kinds of extra-mental complexes intro- 
duced by realist logicians—most famously by Walter Burley—in the role of 
proper or adequate propositional significata. According to the Venerabilis 
Inceptor, there is no need to give an ontological interpretation of the subject 
and predicate terms and their logical or syntactic relations: the truth of a given 
proposition does not require the real identity of two “things,” nor their real 
inherence, no more than their real composition; all what is required is the 
(merely) semantic equivalence of the categorematic terms, that is: not that 
subject and predicate each supposit for different entities somehow related in 
extra-mental reality, but that both supposit for one and the same thing. 

In this respect, Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley followa clearly anti-Ockhamist 
line of thought, both pleading for the existence of proper propositional signifi- 
cata. Walter Burley seems to be a common source of inspiration for the two 


83 “Unde dico quod universale ut a loyco consideratur est terminus de pluribus predicabilis 
[...] Unde quando sic dicitur ‘homo est species, ‘animal est genus, intelligitur quod iste 
terminus ‘homo’ significative sumptus est predicabilis de multis differentibus numero in 
eo quod quid est, et iste terminus 'animal' est predicabilis de pluribus differentibus spe- 
cie. Et ideo in talibus propositionibus apud loycum subiecta non stant significative, non 
plus quam in talibus cum dicitur ‘homo est nomen, ‘bene est adverbium" (SLB 11.2, 823, 
306.198—207). 

84 See as well sL 1.33, where the different meanings of "significare" are presented: they all 
concern the direct or indirect meaning of mere terms, and not of whole propositional 
complexes. 
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thinkers.85 Pseudo-Campsall is one of the very few realists besides Burley to 
make use of the notion of propositio in re.99 In his introductory chapter on uni- 
versals (1co 13), after having said that a universal is not a predicated sign but 
that for which such a sign supposits (see above, section 4.4, p. 98-99), he makes 
the following observation concerning propositions: 


Ante, enim, quam ista proposicio "sortes est homo" formetur in mente, 
vere est in re—non quod isti termini, vel iste voces in re precedent, sed 
vna proposicio correspondens (precedit). Sicut, enim, vni proposicioni in 
voce correspondet vna proposicio in mente [...] ita proposicioni in mente 
correspondet et precedit proposicio in re, a ueritate cuius proposicionis 
dependet veritas proposicionum mentalium et vocalium, et licet in veri- 
tate ita sit, tamen, proposicio ista nos latet nec innotescit nisi per proposi- 
ciones mentales vel vocales." 


LCO 13.11, 11787 


Granted that a proposition like “Socrates est homo" is true, there is, in extra- 
mental and extra-linguisic reality, a real proposition—that is: a proposition 
whose subject and predicate are things and not words—which is the truth- 
maker of the corresponding mental and vocal propositions. Furthermore, the 
fact that we are not aware of the existence of such a real proposition except 
through (per) a linguistic or mental proposition entails that a propositio in re is 
also semantically related to linguistic propositions, so that besides the truth- 
making function, it also assumes the function of propositional significatum.®® 
Pseudo-Campsall’s open-mindedness regarding what one could call “states of 
affairs” might be linked to his positive formulation of the principle of ontologi- 
cal parsimony—a principle which, in its negative formulation, has famously 
been called Ockham's razor: "Quandocunque aliqua proposicio affirmativa 
verificatur pro rebus, si vna res non sufficiat ad verificandum talem proposicio- 
nem, oportet ponere duas, et si due non sufficiant, tres, et sic in infinitum" (Lco 


85 See Cesalli, Le réalisme propositionnel, 222—223 and 241-309. 

86 For a study of the fate of this notion, see Cesalli, "Propositio in re." 

87 See as well the following passage: "[...] magis vere et magis proprie est predicacio in re 
quam in voce vel conceptv; a veritate, enim, predicacionis que est in re dependet veritas 
predicacionis que est in voce vel conceptv" (LCO 3544, 206). 

88 Of course, the generalization of such a twofold semantic role (truth-maker and significa- 
tum) quickly leads to considerable difficulties, since false propositions must have a signi- 
ficatum (otherwise, one could not tell that they are false) but cannot have a truth-maker. 
Pseudo-Campsall does not go into such a discussion. 
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41.19, 237).°9 According to Pseudo-Campsall, then, reified predicates (i.e. real 
universals) are obviously indispensable to account for the truth of 
propositions. 

Brinkley, for his part, strictly restricts his use of the term "propositio" to lin- 
guistic entities, be they mental, written or spoken. He admits what he calls a 
first, ultimate and adequate significatum propositionis, but never talks of prop- 
ositiones in re. He expounds his own view on the matter in the De significato 
propositionis (SLB V.ii): 


[...] sciendum quod significatum propositionis vocantur illud, vel illa, 
quod vel quae per propositionem significatur, ut significatum istius 
propositionis "Sortes videt Platonem" est haec res Sortes, et haec res 
Plato, et visio qua Sortes videt. Et hae res sunt omnia significata per 
istam propositionem. Et ideo, ex istis debite ad invicem ordinatis 
resultat et integratur totale, et adaequatum, et primum significatum 
illius propositionis." 


SLB V.1I.1, 34.9-159° 


One could get the impression here that Brinkley accepts the reduction of prop- 
ositional semantics to the semantics of terms since, according to him, what is 
signified by a proposition is nothing but what its terms signify—in the exam- 
ple he gives: Socrates, Plato and Socrates’ act of seeing. However, his insistence 
on the notion of integration (integratur) and right order (debite ordinatis) sug- 
gests that his talk of an adequate and ultimate significatum is to be taken seri- 
ously: this complex entity is more than the mere sum of its parts: an ontology 
without any states-of-affairs-like entities will simply not do.?! 

What about truth-making in Brinkley? The link between the questions of 
propositional meaning and truth comes to light in the very first lines of the De 
significato propositionis where the question of the significatum is implicitly 


89  Seeaswellzco 45.05, 310-311. 

90 See as well the following passages: "[...] ista propositio ‘Sortes videt Platonem omnia sig- 
nificat quae omnes suae partes simul iunctae significant [...]” (SLB V.ii.1, 34.17-18); "Multis 
aliis modis argui potest quod significatum propositionis ex significatione omnium 
suarum partium componitur et integratur" (SLB V.ii.1, 40.116-117). 

91 See as well the following passage: "Ex hoc quod omne quod significatur per propositionem 
est, non infertur propositionem sic significantem esse veram. Aliqua propositio tantum 
significat a et b, et sic est quod a est et b est et tamen ista propositio sic significans non est 
vera. Patet de ista propositione ‘homo est asinus! Ad quod propositio sit vera requiritur 
quod quicquid et qualitercumque significat est, et sic est, et ideo, eo quod sic est qualiter 
significatur vel sic non est, propositio dicitur vera vel falsa" (SLB 1.10, P, fol. 38ra). 
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presented as a preliminary investigation to be conducted before the question 
of the causa veritatis can be addressed: 


De significato propositionis. Propositis autem his divisionibus [sc. propo- 
sitionum], consequenter de veritate propositionis est agendum. Et quia 
secundum Aristotelem in libro Predicamentorum "In eo quod res (est) vel 
non est, etc.” ideo de significato [sc. propositionis] primitus est agendum, 
ut eo discusso videatur si ex illo tamquam ex causa in propositione veri- 
tas oriatur. 


SLB V.IL1, 34.1-7 


In spite of the fact that no part—and not even any section—of the SLB is 
explicitly devoted to the question raised in the passage just quoted, the third of 
the objections (or dubia) discussed by Brinkley in the De significato propositio- 
nis precisely asks "si significatum propositionis affirmativae et verae sit causa 
sufficiens illius veritatis” (SLB V.ii.5, 102.47-48). Two arguments are given in 
favour of a negative answer, and none of them is discussed or refuted, which 
represents a dialectical deficit in comparison with the two other dubia dis- 
cussed in the same chapter.?? From that, one can infer that Brinkley considers 
what he says in SLB V.ii as sufficient for the thesis that, at least in the case of 
affirmative, categorical, non-modal, and present-tense propositions, the signi- 
ficatum of a true proposition is indeed the cause of its truth.93 


5 Conclusion 


In their respective Logicae—their only extant works—Pseudo-Campsall and 
Brinkley defend their conceptions of language and semantics against Ockham's 
nominalism (explicitly and systematically in the case of the 1co, only implicitly 


92 Objection one consists in one argument to which two refutations are opposed; objection 
two adduces three arguments, each of which is countered by a detailed refutation. 

93 See also the following passage: “Item [...] haec propositio ‘Deus est’ praecise significat 
quod Deus est. Et Deus est, igitur ista propositio ‘Deus est’ est propositio vera [...] 
Contradictio est quod ista propositio affirmativa de praesenti ‘Deus est’ sit vera, nisi 
totum suum significatum sit. Sed iam est vera ex posito, et nihil est significatum nisi Deus, 


» 


igitur haec res Deus est totum significatum illius propositionis 'Deus est" (SLB v.ii.2, 
60.139163). One should note, however, that some passages in the szB clearly show that 
Brinkley is willing to restrict the validity of this claim to affirmative, categorical, non- 
modal, present-tense propositions—see for example SLB V.i.5, § 83, 244-245, as well as 


SLB VI, § 95, 51 and $ 98, 53. 
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and in a more eclectic way in the case of the szB). Sharing this common nega- 
tive reference, the two works develop variants of a realism which one could 
qualify as being moderate and marked by Scotist sympathies, this last feature 
being much stronger in the zco. In the sections 44 to 4.6 of this chapter, we 
showed how, in the 1330s and 1350s, Ockham’s positions were attacked by two 
Franciscan confreres producing their own “anti-Ockhamist” logic handbooks 
for beginners. On each of the six central topics considered—the subject matter 
of logic, significatio and suppositio, mental language, universals and categories, 
types of supposition, and propositional semantics—they diverge from some of 
the Venerabilis Inceptor’s characteristic theses; not only for strictly intellectual 
reasons, but with the conviction that Ockham's way of seeing the world is per- 
nicious: it leads to bad philosophy and unorthodox theology. It will (and must) 
be the task of further, more thorough and detailed research to determine how 
far Pseudo-Campsall and Brinkley succeeded in their critical enterprise. The 
verdict of history, however, is quite irrevocable...9^ 


94 Many thanks to Parwana Emamzadah and Joél Lonfat for their careful reading of this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER 4 


Wyclif as an Opponent of Ockham: A Case of 
Realist Reaction to Ockham’s Approach to Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Theology 


Alessandro D. Conti 
1 Introduction 


As is well known, Ockham’s keen critique of the traditional realist approach to 
logic and metaphysics instigated an ongoing debate between Ockham himself 
and his followers on the one hand and the supporters of traditional realist 
views on the other. The final result was that during the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries new forms of realism, quite different from the common 
ones proper to the second half of the thirteenth century, were developed. 
Such forms of realism can be adequately understood only against the back- 
ground of Ockham’s doctrines and criticism to that sort of moderate realism 
endorsed in the thirteenth century. 

Among the various opponents of Ockham one of the most acute and certainly 
the most influential was John Wyclif (1330 ca.-1384).? Although he completed his 
first academic work (the treatise De logica) several years after Ockham’s death, 


1 On the dispute between Realists and Nominalists in xiv and xv centuries see A.D. Conti, 
"Categories and Universals in the Later Middle Ages,” in Medieval Commentaries on Aristotle's 
Categories, (ed.) L. Newton (Leiden, 2008), 369—409; on the new forms of realism at the end 
of the Middle Ages see A.D. Conti, “Realism,” in The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, 
vol. 2, (eds.) Robert Pasnau and Christina Van Dyke (Cambridge, 2010), 647—660; and on the 
"nominalisms" of the late Middle Ages see J. Biard, “Nominalism in the late Middle Ages,’ in 
The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, vol. 2 (Cambridge 2010), 661-673. 

2 On Wyclif's life, works, and doctrines see J.A. Robson, Wyclif and the Oxford Schools 
(Cambridge, 1961); I.C. Levy, ed., A Companion to John Wyclif; Late Medieval Theologian 
(Leiden, 2006); and S.E. Lahey, John Wyclif (Oxford, 2009). In the present study I follow 
Mueller's ("Introduction in John Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus, (ed.) LJ. Mueller 
[Oxford, 1985], xv-xliv) dating of Wyclif's works instead of W.R. Thomson's (The Latin 
Writings of John Wyclif: an Annotated Catalog [Toronto, 1983]). The main differences are 
the following: Continuatio logicae, ca. 1360-63 according to W.R. Thomson (pp. 5-6), but 
between 1371 and 1374 according to Mueller (pp. xxxv and xxxvii-xxxviii); Tractatus de 
universalibus, ca. 1368-69 according to W.R. Thomson (pp. 20-24), but between 1373 and 1374 
according to Mueller (pp. xix-xxv); De materia et forma, between late 1370 and early 1372 
according to W.R. Thomson, but about 1374-75 according to Mueller (p. xxxviii). 
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his main philosophical theories can be read, in a certain way, as a reply to 
Ockham’s. As a matter of fact, in his youth Wyclif did not espouse the cause of 
realism; indeed, at the beginning of his studies, he sympathized with nominalist 
views.? We do not know precisely when the turnabout has to be placed, but cer- 
tainly before 1360 (the likely date of composition of his first work), since through- 
out his extant writings he stresses his commitment to realism constantly and in 
very strong terms. Nor do we know what caused such an inversion in his 
approaching philosophy. Yet, it is evident that he thought that the validity and 
universality of our knowledge could only be accounted for and guaranteed on 
the ground of a close isomorphism between our thought and language and the 
world. This was just the opposite of the beliefs of the Nominalists, who discrimi- 
nated between things as they exist in the extra-mental world and the notions and 
schemata by means of which we understand and refer to them. In Ockham's 
view, there are only individuals belonging to two different genera in the world, 
ie. substance and quality; on the contrary, the concepts by which they are 
grasped and signified are both individual and universal, and of ten different gen- 
era (the ten Aristotelian categories). Nor do the relations through which we con- 
nect our concepts in a proposition correspond to the real links which somehow 
connect individual items in a state of affairs. Thus, our knowledge does not 
reproduce the world and its objects, but merely concems them. 

In what follows I shall offer an overview of Wyclif main theses on logic, 
metaphysics, and theology, and a selection of some subjects where his deep 
disagreement with Ockham is more acutely displayed. As for logic, I shall deal 
with the notions of identity, signification and supposition, predication, and 
truth. Regarding metaphysics, I shall concentrate on the issues of universals 
and categories. I shall also discuss the impact of their different ontologies on 
their respective theological systems in relation to the doctrine of divine exem- 
plarism and creation. In order to outline the polemical link between Wyclif's 
theories and Ockhams;s I shall focus not only on the different conceptions they 
carried out, but, when it is possible to do so, more specifically on the reasons 
elaborated by Wyclif against the positions held by Ockham. 


2 A Necessary Premise: Ockham’s Views and Critique of Realism 


Before describing Wyclif's own views, a short presentation of Ockham's main 
arguments against realism and of the very core of his philosophical position is 


3 Cf. S.H. Thomson, “The Philosophical Basis of Wyclif's Theology, Journal of Religion u (1931), 
89; and Robson, Wyclif and the Oxford Schools, 144-145. 
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necessary. It lies in his conviction that the common realist account of the rela- 
tionship between universals and individuals was inconsistent with the most 
common definition of identity, according to which two items x and y are iden- 
tical if and only if, for all P, it is the case that P is predicated of x if and only if it 
is predicated of y. If universals are something existing in re, really identical 
with their individuals considered as instances of a type (e.g., the universal man 
qua man is identical with Socrates, Plato, and so on), but different considered 
as properly universals and individuals (e.g., man qua universal is different from 
Socrates considered qua individual),* then these (kinds of) inconsistencies 
follow: (1) the same thing would be in different places at the same time, since, 
for example, the universal-man is present at the same time in this man here 
in Rome and in that man there in Oxford. (2) Since whatever is predicated of 
the individuals must be predicated of their universals too, and vice versa, a 
unique general object (say, the human nature) would possess contrary attributes 
(say, short and tall) simultaneously via the attributes of different individuals. 
(3) The same singular thing (say, Socrates) would be at the same time individ- 
ual and universal, since the main component of its essence (say, the human 
nature) would be a universal. (4) God could not annihilate Socrates or any 
other singular substance without at the same time destroying the whole cate- 
gory of substance and therefore every created being, since every accident 
depends on substance for its existence. Given the Aristotelian thesis that 
there cannot be real universal forms apart from their individuals, universals 
could not in any way be real (that is, external and mind-independent things); 
thus, if something was universal, it necessarily had to be a mental entity (ens 
rationis), as no other alternative was possible. Hence, for Ockham, the only 
universal beings it made sense to talk about were universal concepts, and 
derivative on them, universal terms in spoken and written language—taking 
for granted that such universal concepts, if regarded simply as beings, were 
individual like all others, as they were universal only in the sense of being the 
mental signs of a multiplicity of individual things. 

His theory of divine idea is the pendant of his rejection of the extra-mental 
existence of universals, for in his view both divine ideas and common natures 
(or natural species) are unnecessary for explaining individual realities. The 
central thesis of Ockham's doctrine is that divine ideas are the creatures 


4 Itwasacommon topic in the explanation of Categories 3, 1b10-15, that one cannot infer from 
‘Socrates is a man’ and ‘man is a species’ that ‘Socrates is a species, notwithstanding the real 
identity between homo and Socrates. 

5 Cf. Ockham, Expos. Praed. 8.1 (166); and SL 1.15 (51). 

6 Cf. Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.1 (14-15). 
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themselves qua known by God as pure possibles. As a consequence the term 
'jdea' is a relative term, as any idea is the idea of some ideal or ideate, and 
hence it has no real definition." Therefore, the noun 'idea' does not designate a 
given set of objects that can be conveniently described by means of one or 
more similar features, but it merely signifies a certain function: an idea is any- 
thing that, once understood by an intelligent and productive power, makes it 
able to bring into reality something concrete.? Ideas are the objects of God's 
cognition; however, as such they cannot be but the creatures themselves. In 
fact, itis logically inconsistent that the objects of divine intellection (the ideas) 
are different from the objects of divine creation (individual creatures) if God is 
both omnipotent and omniscient. Thus, Ockham thinks that God knows crea- 
tures not mediately by understanding something else, but immediately in 
themselves, and creates what He creates directly, without using something else 
as a formal principle of his action. The rationality of his acts implies that He 
knows perfectly what He creates, and his omnipotence requires that He wants 
to create just what He creates: concrete individuals?—a thesis which cuts off 
the problem of divine exemplarism. 

Moreover, according to the Venerabilis Inceptor, divine ideas are not really 
the same as the divine essence but distinct in reason from it, nor does God 
conceive of creatures only insofar as they are represented by the divine essence 
itself. If the ideas were really identical with the divine essence—argues 
Ockham—then any idea would be exactly (praecise) the divine essence, or it 
would be the divine essence plus something else—that is, in this case, plus a 
relation of reason. Were any idea exactly the divine essence, then the divine 
essence would be multiplied as many times as there are ideas, and so there 
would be an infinite number of divine essences. Were any idea the divine 
essence plus a relation of reason, then the ideas would be really different from 
divine essence and not identical with it.'? The only possible solution of this 
aporia is that creatures themselves are the divine ideas, because the under- 
standing of the sole divine essence is insufficient for granting the rationality of 
creation, since the production of something is rational if and only if the pro- 
ducer analytically knows what he is going to produce—and creatures in no 
way are the divine essence." Since all the ideas are ideas of individuals, God's 
knowledge is by direct acquaintance, without any kind of law, rule or standard 


7 Cf. Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.35.5 (485). 
8 Cf. ibid. (486). 

9 Cf. ibid. (488). 

10 Cfibid. (487—488). 

11  Cfibid. (488-489). 
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under which individuals have to be subsumed, or by which they can be 
explained. The created world is a mere collection of individuals. 

On the other hand, Ockham’s critique of the traditional realist doctrine 
of the categories and his own theory (of the categories) is governed by the 
principle of ontological parsimony, whose final result was the rejection of 
the principle of a close isomorphism between mental language and the world 
which in general ruled the epistemology and semantics of medieval realist 
authors. According to Ockham, our thought and language are richer and wider 
than reality. So, as far as the problem of the number of real categories was 
concerned, the Venerabilis Inceptor maintained that our experience leads us to 
posit only two extra-mental categories: substance and quality. He claimed that 
written and vocal terms are conventional signs of individual things, and men- 
tal concepts are in turn natural signs of those same things, even though he 
admitted that there are ten kinds of concepts corresponding to written and 
vocal terms and referring to the individual substances and qualities. He argued 
that there are not valid justifications to think that the simple terms we use 
signify ten extra-mental kinds of entities. Rather, experience and reasoning 
support the view that only individual substances and qualities have an extra- 
mental form of reality, since no other kind of categorical item is necessary in 
order to explain the signifying function of terms and propositions, the distinc- 
tion between essential and accidental predication, the possibility of defini- 
tions, and the validity of our knowledge.” 

A logical consequence of this way of addressing the problems of universals 
and categories was a new interpretation of the nature of predication, an origi- 
nal explanation of the truth-conditions of sentences, and therefore a new for- 
mulation of the theory of supposition. Ockham affirms that predication is 
simply a logico-linguistic relation of terms in a sentence. He refuses to accept 
that there is an ontological relation in the world that matches the logico- 
linguistic relation of predication,?? and holds that an affirmative proposition is 
true if and only if its subject and predicate, taken in personal supposition, stand 
for the same thing, or things.!* Moreover, he seems to think that the truth condi- 
tions of propositions are other propositions; in any case, they certainly are not 
objective features of the world. He denies that sentences like ‘humanity is pres- 
ent in Socrates’ ('humanitas est in Sorte’) or ‘Socrates is a man because of 
humanity’ (‘Sortes est homo humanitate") are true, and maintains that a universal 
affirmative proposition, such as 'every man is white' ('omnis homo est albus'), 


12 Cf. Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.4 (122-124). See also Expos. Praed. 74 (157-161); and SL 1.40 (111-113). 
13 Cf. Ockham, sr 1.20 (68); SL 1.31, (93-94); SL 1.32 (94). 
14 See for instance Ockham, SL 2.2 (249-250). 
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is true if and only if each singular affirmative proposition is true to which it is 
possible to descend (from it), that is, ‘Socrates is white, ‘Plato is white; and so on 
for all men. As a result, his theory of truth can be considered as a peculiar elab- 
oration of both a coherence theory (of truth) and a correspondence theory! 

On the other side, as far as supposition is concerned, Ockham had to com- 
pletely change the interpretation of the simple supposition. In his view, a spo- 
ken (or written) term has simple supposition when it supposits for the mental 
term which matches it.!” Thus, while according to the standard theory of sup- 
position a spoken (or written) term in simple supposition supposits for what it 
signifies, namely a universal form, in Ockham’s opinion, a term supposits for 
what it signifies only when it has personal supposition, namely when it sup- 
posits for individuals. 


3 Wyclif’s Intensional Logic and Metaphysics of Essences Sketched 


There are two possible ways to escape the contradictions described by 
Ockham: either postulating a real distinction between universals and indi- 
viduals, or revising the notions of identity and distinction (or difference) to 
make room for the distinctive relation of partial identity and difference that 
realists claimed held between universals and individuals. The first strategy 
was that of Walter Burley, who in his later years (after 1324) supported the 
thesis that universals fully exist outside the mind and are really distinct from 
the individuals in which they are present and of which they are predicated.!® 
The second strategy is that most commonly developed in the later Middle 
Ages throughout Europe, and is due primarily to Wyclif. He worked out a kind 
of intensional logic where the main relation between beings, from which any 
other relation stems, is formal distinction, conceived as the measure of the 
coincidence (or identity) of the metaphysical components of two things. 
Consequently, starting from the definition of being (ens) as a truth (veritas) 


15 Cf. Ockham, SL 2.2 (250-251), and SL 2.4 (261). 

16  SeeA.D. Conti, "Alcune note su logica, linguaggio vocale e linguaggio mentale in Ockham,” 
in Sulle origini del linguaggio: immaginazione, espressione, simbolo, (eds.) F. Amerini and 
R. Messori (Pisa, 2012), 133-158. 

17 Cf. Ockham, sr 1.64 (196). 

18 On Burley see A.D. Conti, “Walter Burley,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 
201 Edition), (ed.) E.N. Zalta, url: http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fallzon/entries/ 
burley/; and A.D. Conti, ed., A Companion to Walter Burley: Late Medieval Logician and 
Metaphysician (Leiden, 2013). 
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which can be signified by both simple (such as terms) and complex expres- 
sions (such as sentences), Wyclif built up a metaphysics of essences, culmi- 
nating in an ontological and epistemological primacy of universals over any 
other kind of beings.!9 This had the effect of reversing the image of reality 
proper to Ockham, according to whom there was no place in the extra-mental 
world but for individuals. 

1. The definition of being as a signifiables truth is the most original feature 
of Wyclif's metaphysics. It implies a revolution in the standard medieval the- 
ory of transcendentals, since Wyclif actually replaces being with truth. 
According to common belief at the time, among the transcendentals (ens, 
unum, verum etc.) being was the primitive notion, that all the others stemmed 
from by adding a specific connotation in relation to something else, or some 
new determination. So verum was nothing but being itself considered in rela- 
tion to an intellect, no matter whether divine or human. In Wyclif's view, on 
the contrary, being is no more the main transcendental and its notion is not 
the first and simplest, but there is something more basic underpinning it: the 
truth (veritas) (or true—verum). ‘Truth’ is therefore the true name of being 
itself.20 

Because of this form of 'pan-propositionalism' (as Laurent Cesalli has 
appropriately called Wyclif's theory), within Wyclif's world it is the same (kind 
of) object that both concrete terms and sentences refer to, as the individuals 
themselves have to be regarded as states of affairs. According to him, from a 
merely metaphysical point of view any singular substance, for example a man 
(iste homo), is nothing but a real proposition (propositio realis)?! where the 


19 On Wyclif's peculiar form of realism see P.V. Spade, "Introduction," in John Wyclif, On 
Universals, trans. A. Kenny (Oxford, 1985), vii-li; A. Kenny, “The Realism of the De univer- 
salibus," in Wyclif in his times, (ed.) A. Kenny (Oxford, 1986), 17-29; A.D. Conti, “Analogy 
and Formal Distinction: on the Logical Basis of Wyclif's Metaphysics,” Medieval Philosophy 
and Theology 6.2 (1997), 133-165; P.V. Spade, "The Problem of Universals and Wyclif's 
Alleged ‘Ultrarealism,” Vivarium 43.1 (2005), 1112123; L. Cesalli, “Le ‘pan-propositionnal- 
isme de Jean Wyclif? Vivarium 43.1 (2005), 124-155; A.D. Conti, “Wyclif’s Logic and 
Metaphysics,” in A Companion to John Wyclif; (ed.) Ian C. Levy (Leiden, 2006), 67-125. 

20 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus, cap. 7, (ed.) LJ. Mueller (Oxford, 1985), 139. 

21 This subject is closely connected with Wyclif's theory of the meaning and truth of sen- 
tences. It derives from Grosseteste's doctrine, that he interprets in the light of his notion 
of being as significabile per complexum. According to Wyclif, a sentence (or proposition 
according to his own terminology—propositio) is a well formed and complete speech, 
which signifies the true or the false, and can be perfectly understood. Like Grosseteste, he 
claims that every sentence has a twofold signification: natural and artificial. In its natural 
signification a sentence means nothing but its own existence, and therefore it is always 
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actual existence in time as an individual (ista persona) plays the role of subject, 
the common nature, i.e. human nature (natura humana), plays the role of 
predicate, and the singular essence (essencia istius hominis), that is what by 
means of which this individual is a man, plays the role of the copula.?? 
Among the many sets of beings (entia) that Wyclif lists, the most important 
one is that consisting of categorial items. They are characterized by having a 
nature.?? These categorial items, conceived of as instances of a certain nature, 
are called by Wyclif 'essences' ('essentiae"). An essence therefore is a being that 
has a well-defined nature, even if the name ‘essence’ does not make this nature 
known.2^ Essences are of four different types: universal substances, singular 
substances, universal accidents, or singular accidents. The distinction between 
universal and singular items and the relationship between them constitute the 
core of Wyclif's form of realism. He thought that not all that is predicated of 
individuals can be directly (formaliter) predicated of universals and vice versa. 
In his opinion, a universal of the category of substance could directly receive 
only the predications of substantial forms, or essences, more common than 


true; in its artificial signification a sentence signifies what is or what is not, and it may 
therefore be true or false. In Wyclif's view, there are five kinds of sentences: (1) mental, (2) 
spoken, (3) written; (4) real, and (5) the signified sentences (et quinta proposicio est sic 
esse sicut proposicio significat). The real sentence is nothing but any individual thing in 
the world, while the signified sentence seems to be any actual situation connected with 
individual things (see De logica, cap. 5, in John Wyclif, Tractatus de logica, (ed.) M.H. 
Dziewicki, 3 vols. [London, 1893-99], 1:14-15). A sentence is true if and only if it describes 
how things are arranged in the world; in other words, if and only if its own primary signi- 
ficatum is a truth. On the other side, the primary significatum of both simple and complex 
signs is that which the sign at issue is chiefly taken to mean (see Logicae continuatio 13, in 
Wyclif, Tractatus de logica, vol. 1, 76). On Wyclif's theory of meaning and truth of proposi- 
tions see Cesalli, “Le ‘pan-propositionalisme’ de Jean Wyclif? 124-155; Conti, "Wyclif's 
Logic and Metaphysics,’ 78-89; R. Gaskin, “John Wyclif and the Theory of Complexly 
Signifiables," Vivarium 47. (2009), 74—96. 

22 Cf. Wyclif, De logica 5, vol. 1, 14. 

23 | Cf. Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali, cap. 1, (ed.) R. Beer (London, 1891), 1-6. 

24 Cf. Wyclif, De materia et forma, cap. 4, in Johannis Wyclif miscellanea philosophica, 2 vols., 
(ed.) M.H. Dziewicki (London, 1902), 1185-186: "Suppono igitur quod nomen essencie sit 
commune ad significandum naturam, quacunque qualitate substanciali vel accidentali 
qualificatam [...] Non autem dicit, quid res est, sed solum dicit quod est; que est prima 
questio de re, ex secundo Posteriorum" Cf. also De ente primo in communi 3, in Johannis 
Wyclif Summa de ente, libri primi tractatus primus etsecundus, (ed.) S.H. Thomson (Oxford, 
1930), 88-89; De ente praedicamentali 5, 43; and 5, appendix prior, 44—45; Tractatus de 
universalibus 7,128—129. 
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itself (namely those forms which are put on a higher level in the /inea praedi- 
camentalis). On the other hand, he believed that the accidental forms inhering 
in substantial individuals could be predicated of the substantial form itself 
(that those individuals instantiated) only indirectly (essentialiter), through 
and in virtue of the individuals falling under that substantial form.?5 As a con- 
sequence, Wyclif's theories of identity, universals, and predication are linked 
together, and rest upon a sort of componential analysis where things substi- 
tute for lexemes and ontological properties for semantic features. 

Twice in his writings Wyclif deals with the notion of formal distinction 
(distinctio vel differentia formalis), and presents different analyses of predica- 
tion. He defines formal distinction for the first time in the Purgans errores circa 
universalia in communi (composed in between 1366 and 1368) and some years 
later in the Tractatus de universalibus (1373—74). 

The two formulations differ from each other in some crucial points. In the 
Purgans errores circa universalia in communi,?$ Wyclif speaks of two main 
types of difference, that seem to be the same as those recognized by the mod- 
erate Realists of the end of the thirteenth century: the real difference and the 
difference of reason (secundum rationem)—or formal difference, as Wyclif 
will call it later on. In its turn, real difference is divided into five sub-types: 
(1) by supposit, like two men (namely, two individuals belonging to the same 
species), or memory, reason, and will of the same soul; (2) by nature, like mat- 
ter and form; (3) by species, like man and donkey; (4) by (highest) genus, like 
substance and quality; and finally (5) more than by genus, like categorial 
beings and extracategorial truths. It can be said that in general things seem to 


25 See, for instance, Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus ni, 239—240. 

26 Cf. Wyclif, Purgans errores circa universalia in communi 4, in De ente librorum duorum 
excerpta, (ed.) M.H. Dziewicki (London, 1909), 38: "Notandum quod sextupliciter potest 
accipi differencia vel distinccio aliquorum, sicut et idemptitas. (i) Aliqua enim distingun- 
tur suppositis, et hoc dupliciter: (i.a) vel sic, quod sint diverse essencie singulares, ut duo 
homines; (i.b) vel sic, quod sint eadem essencia singularis, ut persone divine, et tres res 
eiusdem anime. (ii) Aliqua autem distinguntur secundum naturam, et hoc dupliciter: 
(iia) vel sic, quod sint idem suppositum singulare, ut generaliter materia et sua forma 
substancialis, et natura humana, ac natura divina in Cristo; (ii.b) vel sic, quod sint omnino 
separabiles, ut forma et materia aliena. (iii) Aliqua vero distinguntur specie, [...], ut homo et 
asinus. (iv) Aliqua autem distinguntur genere intrinseco vel generalissimo, ut spiritus 
et corpus, substancia et qualitas. (v) Aliqua autem plus quam genere: ut ens predicabile, et 
veritas extra genus. (vi) Set postremo distinguntur aliqua solum secundum racionem, 
quando sunt idem essencialiter sine distinccione reali, unum tamen non est formaliter 
reliqum, ut communius et suum per se inferius. Possunt autem omnes iste differencie 
reduci ad differenciam secundum rem, et differenciam secundum racionem." 
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be really distinct when each one can exist without the other, or being comple- 
mentary have got dissimilar natures, like matter and form. On the contrary, 
they are formally distinct from each other when they are one and the same 
thing in reality, but their own formal principles are not the same—as it hap- 
pens to a nature and its instantiations (namely, its supposita). Consequently, 
Wyclif’s real difference and difference of reason are not the same as the tradi- 
tional ones. As a matter of fact, in the Purgans errores circa universalia in com- 
muni Wyclif was trying to incorporate the Scotistic novelties concerning the 
problem of identity and distinction into a more traditional Aristotelian frame- 
work. His real difference, in addition to the Aristotelian numerical, specific, 
generic, and plus-quam generic differences,?" also covers the Scotistic formal 
distinction as defined in the Lectura and in the Ordinatio,?® given that the 
second sense of the differentia secundum supposita (that is, the difference 
among memory, reason, and will of a same soul) clearly is a reformulation of 
the first kind of Scotus' formal distinction. Moreover, the difference of reason 
does not mean real identity and conceptual distinction, as it was commonly 
held: it is a sort of transcription of the Scotistic formal distinction as defined 
in the Reportata Parisiensia, since, according to Wyclif, it happens when two 
entities are the same in essence, without any real distinction, but one differs 
formally, i.e. by means of a form, from the other, like more common and less 
common. 

In thelater Tractatus de universalibus Wyclif modified his attitude, adopting 
the opposite point of view, as he attempted to include the Aristotelian theory 
within a Scotistic context. He now claims that there are three main types of 
difference (or distinction): (1) real-and-essential; (2) real-but-not-essential; 
and (3) formal, or of reason (formalis vel secundum rationem). He does not 
define the real-and-essential difference, but identifies it through a rough 
account of its three sub-types. The items that differ really-and-essentially are 
those ones that differ from each other or (a) by genus, like man and quantity, 


27 According to the common view, the plus-quam-generic difference was the difference 
which held between the res of the sub-lunar world and the heavenly ones, as the former 
were conceived of as corruptible and the latter as uncorruptible. In Wyclif's view, this 
difference holds between the categorial beings and the non-categorial ones, as the former 
have a distinctive nature and the latter do not. 

28 On Duns Scotus's theories of formal distinction see M. McCord Adams, “Ockham on 
Identity and Distinction," Franciscan Studies 36 (1976), 5—74, here: 25-43; P. King, "Duns 
Scotus on the Common Nature and Individual Difference," Philosophical Topics 20 (1992), 
51-76; S.D. Dumont, “Duns Scotus's Parisian Question on the Formal Distinction," 
Vivarium 434 (2005), 7—62. 
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or (b) by species, like man and donkey, or (c) in number, like two human 
beings.?? The real-but-not-essential difference holds between entities that are 
the same single essence, but really differ from each other nevertheless—like 
memory, reason, and will, which are one and the same soul; and the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, who are the one and same God.?° The third main 
type of distinction is the formal one. It is described as the difference by which 
things differ from each other although they are constitutive elements of the 
same single essence. This is the case for: (1) the concrete accidents inhering in 
the same substance, as they coincide in the same particular subject, but differ 
from each other because of their own natures. (2) The matter and substantial 
form of the same substance. (3) What is more common in relation to what is 
less common, like (a) the divine nature and the three Persons, (b) the world 
and this world; and, (c) among the categorial items belonging to the same 
category, a superior item and any of its inferiors.?! In this new account 
of the various types of difference, more detailed than the preceding one, 
the real-and-essential difference matches the traditional real difference; the 
real-but-not-essential difference and the first sub-type of the formal differ- 
ence, that is, the distinction which holds between two (or more) concrete acci- 
dents of the same singular substance, are two slightly different versions of the 
Scotistic formal distinction as defined in the Lectura and in the Ordinatio; and 
the third sub-type of the formal difference is a reformulation of the Scotistic 
formal distinction as described in the Reportata Parisiensia. 

By means of the formal distinction Wyclif was trying to explain how it is pos- 
sible to distinguish many different real aspects internal to the same individual 
thing, without breaking its unity (the passage is from one to many). For that 


29 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 4, 90—91. 

30 ~— Cf. ibid. 91. 

31 Cf. ibid., 91-92: "Differentia formalis vel secundum rationem capit multiplicem divisio- 
nem, ut aliqua differunt secundum formam accidentalem, licet conveniant in subiecto. 
Ut quantitas, qualitas, relatio et cetera genera convenientia in eodem subiecto singulari, 
sunt omnia idem subiecto singulari, licet in suis naturis differant in genere [...] Secundo 
differunt aliqua formaliter vel secundum rationem quando sunt idem suppositum sed 
naturae incompletae quantumcumque dispares, ut materia et forma substantialis [...] 
Tertio modo differunt aliqua secundum rationem communioris et minus commune. 
Et sic ponunt quidam distinctionem rationis inter naturam divinam et personam, cum 
natura sit communicabilis multis personis, non sic autem persona. Secundo sic distingui- 
tur mundus simpliciter ab isto mundo, cum species mundi creditur de Dei potentia posse 
plurificari etsi non simul vel successive [...] Tertio sic distinguitur universale superius et 
suum inferius; secundum rationem amplioris communicabilitatis. Et sic differt genus a 


sua specie et generaliter omne superius a suo inferiori." 
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reason, Wyclif's formulation of the difference-theory and his theory of univer- 
sals and predication are linked together. Difference (or distinction) is defined in 
terms of partial identity, and is the main kind of transcendental relation hold- 
ing among categorial beings, since in virtue of its metaphysical composition 
every categorial item is at the same time partially identical-to and different- 
from any other belonging to the same category. As a consequence, the criteria 
for absolute distinction are stronger than the traditional ones for real distinc- 
tion: within Wyclif's system, two items can be qualified as absolutely distinct if 
and only if they are abstract entities belonging to different categories. On the 
other side, the definitions of the main kinds of difference do not exclude 
(indeed, in some case they imply) the possibility that two different items share 
one (or more) forms or essences. Thus, in Wyclif's view, the degree of distinc- 
tion between two things must be read as the inverse measure of their partial 
identity. For instance, if we compare the list of the forms and levels of being 
which constitute Socrates and those which make up the universal-man (homo 
in communi) it is evident that they differ from each other; but it is also evident 
that Socrates and the universal-man, if considered from the point of view of 
their whole metaphysical composition, are partially the same, or only formally 
distinct, since the two lists of their constituents are by and large identical. 

The effort to reply to Ockham’s criticisms is evident. In his Summa logicae 
the Venerabilis Inceptor had argued that there was no room for any further dis- 
tinction in addition to the real one, as any other possible kind of distinction 
necessarily implies identity (or else it would count as a real distinction)??— 
and he (correctly) conceived of identity as a transitive, symmetrical, and 
reflexive relation.?? Hence, according to him, the transitivity of predication 
could not be limited in any way. Moreover, he subscribed to both the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals (for all x, y, and P, if x is identical with y, then P is 
predicated of x if and only if it is predicated of y) and the Identity of 
Indiscernibles (for all x and y, if for all P, P is predicated of x if and only if it is 
predicated of y, then x is identical with y).?^ Accordingly, he concluded that it 
was impossible that contradictory properties (such as the natural-tendency-to- 
be-common, or communicabilitas, and the impossibility-of-being-common, or 
incommunicabilitas, which characterize respectively universals and individu- 
als) were truly asserted of the same res. Instead, the bearers of those contradic- 
tory properties would have to be really distinct and therefore existentially 


32 Cf. Ockham, SL 1.16 (54-57). 
33 Cf. Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.6 (186); Sent. Ord. 1.33.1 (416-421). 
34 Cf. Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.1 (14 and 16); Sent. Ord. 1.2.6 (173-174). 
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independent things.?5 But, given the Aristotelian thesis that there cannot be 
real universal forms apart from their individuals, universals could not in any way 
be real (that is, external and mind-independent things); thus, if something was 
universal, it necessarily had to be a mental entity, as no other alternative 
was possible. 

Wyclif acknowledged that Ockham’s critique showed that the traditional 
realist description of the relation between universals and individuals and the 
traditional notions of identity and difference (or distinction) were inconsis- 
tent, but he was convinced that realism as a whole still was defensible. So he 
tried to remove the aporetic points of the traditional realist theory of univer- 
sals by elaborating new notions for identity and distinction by means of which 
interpreting the relation between universals and individuals, and thereby the 
nature of predication. 

Wyclif many times in his works distinguished different kinds of predication, 
that he conceived as a real relation holding between metaphysical entities. In 
the second and third chapters of the Purgans errores circa universalia in com- 
muni? Wyclif listed the following three main types of predication: formal 
predication (formalis), predication by essence (secundum essentiam), and 
causal predication (causalis), which he described as follows: 

The formal predication is that predication in which the form signified by the 
predicate-term is directly present in the essence signified by the subject-term. 
This happens whenever an item in the categorial line is predicated of some- 
thing inferior, or an accident of its subject of inherence. In fact, in both of 
them, the subject-term and the predicate-term refer to the same essence in 
virtue of the form connoted by the predicate-term itself. Universal essences, 
such as homo in communi, and abstract forms, such as humanitas, do not sup- 
port this kind of predication, since this kind of predication necessarily requires 
that the real subject of the predication is capable of undertaking a change— 
something impossible for universal essences and abstract forms. 'Man is an 
animal’ (‘homo est animal) and ‘Peter is musical’ (‘Petrus est musicus’) are 
instances of formal predication. 


35 Cf. Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.1 (14); Sent. Ord. 1.2.11, (363); SL 1.16, (54—55). 

36 Cf. Wyclif, Purgans errores circa universalia in communi 2, in S.H. Thomson, “A ‘Lost’ 
Chapter of Wyclif's Summa de ente," Speculum 4 (1929), 339-346, here: 342-343; and 
Purgans errores circa universalia in communi 3, in De ente librorum duorum excerpta, (ed.) 
Dziewicki, 34-35. The Ms Cambridge, Trinity College, B.16.2, used by Dziewicki for his 
edition of the work, lacks the second chapter and the first section of the third chapter. 
S.H. Thomson integrated the text on the basis of the Ms Wien, Ósterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, 4307. 
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The predication secundum essentiam is that predication in which the same 
essence is both the real subject and predicate, even though the formal princi- 
ple connoted by the predicate-term differs from that connoted by the subject- 
term. ‘Deus est homo’ and ‘Universale est particulare’ are instances of predication 
secundum essentiam. In fact, the same essence that is a universal is also an 
individual, but the forms connoted by the subject-term and by the predicate- 
term are different. 

We speak of causal predication when the form designated by the predicate- 
term is not present in the essence signified by the subject-term, but it is some- 
thing caused by that entity. ‘Dies est lacio solis’ is an example of this kind of 
predication. 

On the contrary, in the later Tractatus de universalibus?" causal predication 
is replaced by habitudinal predication (secundum habitudinem)—a kind of 
predication that Wyclif had somehow recognized also in the Purgans errores 
circa universalia, but whose position within the main division of the types of 
predication was different, as it was considered a sub-type of the formal predica- 
tion, even though it does not seem to satisfy the criterion of the direct inher- 
ence of the form signified by the predicate in the essence signified by the 
subject. According to the Tractatus de universalibus we can speak of predication 
secundum habitudinem when the form connoted by the predicate-term is not 
present in the essence designated by the subject-term, but simply implies a 
relation to it, so that the same predicate may be at different times truly or falsely 
spoken of its subject, without there being any change in the subject itself. Such 
a kind of predication is mainly used when we want to express theological truths, 
like these: that God is known and loved by many creatures, and brings about, as 
efficient, exemplar, and final cause, many good effects. Universal essences too 
can support this kind of predication. 

Notwithstanding formal predication, predication by essence, and habitudi- 
nal predication are defined almost in the same way as in the Purgans errores 
circa universalia in communi, in the Tractatus de universalibus formal predica- 
tion, predication by essence, and habitudinal predication are described as 
three compatible modes of predicating, each more general than the preceding 
one. As habitudinal predication does not require any kind of identity between 
the entity signified by the subject-term and the entity signified by the predicate- 
term, but formal predication and predication by essence do, the ontological 
presuppositions of the most general kind of predication, implied by the other 
two types, are different from those of the others. This fact could explain why in 
the Logicae continuatio (composed in around the same years as the Tractatus 


37 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 1, 28-35. 
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de universalibus, 1371—74), Wyclif modifies his analysis of predication once 
more. 
In that which must probably be considered the last version of his theory of 
predication, Wyclif lists four main types of predication, each independent from 
any other, and defined in the same way as in the preceding works: (1) predica- 
tion by essence (secundum essentiam); (2) formal predication (per inherenciam 
forme); (3) causal predication (secundum causam); and (4) habitudinal predica- 
tion (secundum habitudinem).?$ On the basis of such a division of predication 
and his theory of supposition,?? Wyclif denies that universal essences can 
(directly) receive the accidental predications of their individuals. He therefore 
explicitly rejects Ockham's main argumentations against the real existence of 
universals as well as any syllogistic schema of this form: This is (accidentally) so 
and so; and this is (identical with) the essence B; therefore, the essence B is (acci- 
dentally) so and so. In fact, in his opinion, the middle term (that is, in our 
schema, “this”) has different suppositions in the two premisses, personal in the 
major, where it stands for a singular substance, and simple in the minor, where 
it stands for a common nature or universal essence. Accordingly, the only logi- 
cally possible conclusion is that the essence B is (identical with) something which 
is so and so (illa essencia est album), as the substantival adjective in its neuter 
form (here translated by the expression “something which is so and so"), which 
plays the role of predicate in the sentence, shows that the form signified by the 
predicate-term is not directly present in the subject, but is indirectly attributed 
to it through one (or more) of its individuals. Therefore the term has personal, 
and not simple, supposition, and the sentence is equivalent to this: ‘illa essencia 
est illud quod est album.^? 

Finally, Wyclif argues that universals cannot be counted with their individu- 
als. Thus, for instance, it would exhibit a fallacy of equivocation*! to add the 
universal-man as a third man to Socrates and Plato, given that there are only 
these two individual men in the world, since the universal-man is not another 
man in addition to the concrete existing human beings. When a number is 
added to a term of first intention (like ‘man’), the presence of this numerical 
term modifies the kind of supposition from simple to personal; but one can 
refer to a universal only with a term with simple supposition—and in fact any 


38 Cf. Wyclif, Logicae continuatio 3.2, in Wyclif, De logica, vol. 2, 40-42. 

39 On Wyclif’s theory of supposition see A.D. Conti, “Semantic and Ontological Aspects of 
Wyclif's Theory of Supposition,” Vivarium 51 (2013), 304—326. 

40 Cf. Wyclif, Logicae continuatio 3.2, 42-43. 

41 On Wyclif’s theory of fallacies see J. Spruyt, “The Unity of Semantics and Ontology: 
Wyclif's Treatment of the fallacia accidentis," Vivarium 46 (2008), 24-58. 
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universal is really identical to each one of its individuals, and so it cannot differ 
in number from each of them. So, although universals share their own being 
with the individuals that instantiate them, they are not located at a particular 
place in space and time, because they are not one and the same in number, but 
one and the same in species or genus. They are not multiplied by their being 
present in many different singulars at once.*? 

It is clear that the result of Wyclif's choices is an intensional system where 
the copula of the standard philosophical sentences of the form '(every or 
some) A is B’ that he deals with can have different values. Causal and habitudi- 
nal predications do not require the presence of an absolute form in the real 
subject or any kind of identity between the significatum of the subject-term 
and that of the predicate-term, whereas predication by essence does require 
such an identity. Causal and habitudinal predications involve a loose connec- 
tion between the real predicate and the real subject, since the form or essence 
signified by the predicate-term is not present in the real subject and simply 
entails a reference to it. Though predication by essence shows a partial identity 
between the real subject and predicate (which share some, but not all, meta- 
physical component parts), it excludes that the form connoted by the predicate- 
term is directly present in the essence denoted by the subject-term. Formal 
predication, on the contrary, requires such a direct presence. It is intended to 
bea sort of kind of predication over-ordered to the standard Aristotelian types: 
the essential and accidental predications, as defined in the second and fifth 
chapters of the Categories. It means that the subject-thing in virtue of its 
nature or by means of one of its inhering forms is a member of a certain set of 
essences that the predicate-term names and signifies. In this way Wyclif was 
trying to give a logically satisfactory solution to the problem of the relation- 
ship between common natures and singular items that could avoid Ockham's 
criticisms. 

His theory of signification and supposition (where simple supposition is 
described as that possessed by a term in relation to a universal outside the 


42 Cf. Wyclif, Logicae continuatio 3.2, 48: "Tunc dicitur quod terminus numeralis, additus 
termino prime intencionis, limitatur ad significandum numerum primo modo dictum 
(scilicet acceptum pro multitudine singularium). Unde, sicut terminus distribuens limi- 
tat speciem specialissimam ad supposicionem personalem, ita ille terminus numeralis 
limitat terminum prime intencionis, et specialiter speciem specialissimam, ad supposi- 
cionem personalem. Cum ergo homo communis sit quilibet hominum singularium, non 
ponit seorsum in numero cum illis; ideo existente omni homine, Sorte vel Platone, non 
superest tercius homo communis ab illis, sed est uterque illorum, et non esset tercius, nec 
esset tercia persona hominis. Et per idem non oportet, ubique ubi est unus homo, esse 
duos homines." 
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intellect and personal supposition as that possessed by a term in relation to 
one or more individual)?? is aimed at this same goal. He emphasizes the onto- 
logical consequences of the traditional theories, and makes clear what the 
other Realist authors (such as Peter of Spain, William of Sherwood, and Walter 
Burley) had stated only implicitly: the significatum of a common term is always 
a common nature (that is, a universal form) really existing outside the intel- 
lect. The basic ideas of Wyclif's theory of meaning are just the opposite of 
those of Ockham, since he thinks that every simple expression in our language 
is like a label naming just one essence in the world; and distinctions among 
terms (as well as their linguistic and semantic properties) are derived from the 
ontological features of signified things. He affirms that everything that is signi- 
fies in a complex manner that it is something real,*^^ openly claims that sup- 
position is also a property of signified things,^? and explains the semantic 
difference between general terms, such as ‘man, which can name a set of indi- 
viduals, and singular expressions, such as ‘Socrates’ or ‘a certain man’ ('aliquis 
homo’), which name just one item, by means of the different modalities of 
existence of their different significata. Singular expressions name and signify 
individuals, and general terms name and signify universal natures, which are 
common to a certain group of individuals as their own quiddity.^9 Further- 
more, common terms of the category of substance, when used predicatively, 
specified which kind of substance a certain individual substance is; individual 
substances are unique physical entities, located at a particular place in space 
and time; and universal substances are the specific or generic natures proper 
to the individual substances, immanent in them, and (apt to be) common to 
many individuals at the same time. As a result, Wyclif considers singulars and 
universals as linked together by a sort of relation of instantiation. In other 
words, he conceives of individuals as the tokens of universal natures, and uni- 
versal natures as the types of individuals—a consequence common also to 
many other Realist authors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

As Wyclif himself explains to us,*” his opinion on universals and singulars 
is intermediate between those of Thomas Aquinas (and Giles of Rome) and 


43 Cf. Wyclif, De logica 12, 39-40. 

44 Cf. Wyclif, De logica 5,14. 

45 Cf. De logica1, 5-6. 

46 Cf. De logica1, 7: "Terminus significat primarie illud quod principaliter apprehenditur per 
illum; sicut iste terminus, homo, primarie vel principaliter significat hominem, scilicet 
naturam humanam, et secundarie significat Johannem vel Robertum? See also Tractatus 
de universalibus 15, 357: "Videtur mihi secundo quod signum non dicitur universale nisi 
propter universalitatem rei significatae." 

47 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 4, 86-87. 
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Walter Burley. Like Giles, whom he quotes by name, he accepts a partition of 
universals based on the different functions that they can accomplish. He divides 
universals into universals by causality (causatione), universals by community 
(communicatione), and universals by representation (repraesentatione). Anything 
that can bring about several effects is a universal by causality; any essence shar- 
able by many things at once is a universal by community, or formal universal; and 
any sign of the universals communicatione is a universal by representation.*? The 
first two kinds of universals are such in a strict sense, whereas the universals of 
the third kind are universals in an equivocal sense, only in so far as they refer to 
the "real" universals. Since the principles of this division are not mutually exclu- 
sive, one and the same universal essence can be placed into two (or more) 
branches of the classification at the same time—as for God, who, according to 
Wyclif, has to be viewed as a universal by causality and by representation. 
Moreover, it is clear that the universals post rem of the most common thirteenth 
century division are universals by representation; the universals in re are univer- 
sals by community; genera and species, which are universals by community, can 
be also considered universals by causality, as they are causes of their own indi- 
viduals. The ideas present in the mind of God are the causes of the formal univer- 
sals, and the formal universals are the causes of the universals by representation. 
In addition, like Duns Scotus and Burley, Wyclif holds that formal universals exist 
in actu outside our minds, and not in potentia, as moderate Realists thought; 
however, unlike the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus, he maintains that they are really 
identical with their own individuals. 

2. The strategy Wyclif adopts when dealing with categories is entirely differ- 
ent from that utilized for universals, as he does nottry to escape from Ockham's 
criticisms by modifying some basic logico-metaphyisical notions, but he 
defends the traditional realist approach, directly attacking Ockham's doctrine 
and proposing counterarguments against those of Ockham. 

The main characteristic of Wyclif's treatment of categories lies in his con- 
ceiving of accidents as real attributes of substance, and in his twofold explicit 
consideration of accidents as abstract forms and concrete items. Many times 
in his writings he insists that quantity, quality, and relations, considered as 
accidents, are forms inherent in the composite substances.^? In this way, Wyclif 
wanted to safeguard the reality of accidental forms as well as their real distinc- 
tion from substance and from each other, while at the same time affirming 
their dependence on substance in existence. As a matter of fact, according 
to the common realist view, not only simple accidental forms (such as 


48 Cf. Tractatus de universalibus 1, 15-16. 
49 See for example Wyclif, De logica 3, vol. 1, 1-12; De ente praedicamentali 6, 48; 7, 61. 
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whiteness), but also the compound entities they cause by inhering in sub- 
stances (like album—something-white) belonged to the nine categories of 
accident. On the other hand, with the only remarkable exception of Walter 
Burley, realist authors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries did not dis- 
tinguish very accurately between abstract forms and concrete items, and were 
unaware of the importance of the question of what kind of entities properly 
fall under the categories of accidents, whether abstract or concrete. On the 
contrary, Wyclif seems to be conscious of the importance of the problem, but 
instead of essaying new ways, he totally supports the common “confused” view 
which seems to admit that both kinds of accidents, abstract forms and con- 
crete items, fall into the same categorial field. In the De actibus animae (1365 
ca.) he looks on accidents as modes of substance, without an actually distinct 
reality? By contrast, in the De ente praedicamentali (1369 ca.) he states that 
accidents are absolute entities with a well-determined nature, and that they 
are really distinct from substance. Furthermore, even if only incidentally, he 
notes against Burley that qualitative forms can admit of a more or a less (susci- 
piunt magis et minus), since the propria passio of the category of quality is to be 
more or less intense.?! This means that, when considered in an absolute way, 
according to their main level of being, accidents are abstract forms, really dis- 
tinct from substance; whereas, if considered from the point of view of their 
existence as concrete items, they are not really distinct from the substance in 
which they are present, but only formally, as they are mere modes of the sub- 
stance.?? The real-and-essential distinction and the first sub-type of formal 
distinction as described in the Tractatus de universalibus enable us to rightly 
understand how this is possible. Like the abstract forms of the communicabili- 
tas and incommunicabilitas (really different from each other) present at the 
same time in the same real item give origin to the formally different entities of 
the universal and of the singular, the really different abstract accidental forms 
inhering in the same substance at the same time give origin to the formally 
different concrete entities of the (categorial) accidents. 

According to Wyclif, among the nine genera of accidents, quantity, quality, 
and relation are the most important. Indeed, quantity orders substance for 


50 Cf. Wyclif, De actibus animae 2.4, in Johannis Wyclif miscellanea philosophica, (ed.) 
Michael H. Dziewicki, vol. 1 (London 1902), 122-123, and 127. 

51 Cf. Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali 3, 28. 

52 For instance, in the De ente praedicamentali Wyclif speaks of quality, using the abstract 
term, while in the De actibus animae he constantly utilises concrete expressions, such as 
'quale' and 'substantia qualis: 
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receiving quality and the other accidental forms.5? Quality is what in virtue of 
which substances are said to be qualified.5^ And finally, immediately after 
absolute accidents, comes relation, as it is the basis of all further accidents, 
because the remaining six accidents presuppose it just as it presupposes quan- 
tity and quality.55 

In his commentary on the Categories®® and in his Summa Logicae?" Ockham 
had claimed that it was superfluous to posit quantitative forms really distinct 
from substance and quality, since quantity presupposes what it is intended to 
explain, that is, the extension of material substances and their having parts 
outside parts. Since it is an accident, quantity implies substance as its substrate 
of inherence. Like Burley before him, Wyclif denies that material substance 
can be actually extended without the presence of quantitative forms in it, 
thereby affirming their necessity? Hence he tries to confute Ockham's argu- 
mentation.5?? He admits that the existence of any quantity always implies that 
of substance, but he also believes that the actual existence of parts in a sub- 
stance necessarily presupposes the presence of a quantitative form in it, dis- 
tinct from the substance (say, Socrates) in which it inheres, and from the 
(molecular) truth (we could say, state of affairs), grounded on the substance 
at issue, that this same substance is a quantified thing (est res quanta).59 
Although he does not give us any sound reason for this preference, his choice 


53 Cf. Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali 6, 48: "Post substanciam sequitur quantitas, que est 
immediatum et proximum genus accidentis; repugnat enim genus substancie esse inte- 
grum, nisi fuerit tam substancia corporea quam incorporea, et per consequens tam quan- 
titas continua quam discreta. Et quod sit prior qualitate, patet ex hoc, quod qualitas 
quecumque presupponit quantitatem, ymo eadem species quantitatis, ut corporeitas, est 
disposicio ad quotlibet genera qualitatum, causans figuram, acuciem etc. Ideo solet dici, 
quod quantitas sit basis cuilibet alteri accidenti." 

54 Cf. Wyclif, De logica 3, vol. 1, 1: “Qualitas est forma denominas subiectum esse formaliter 
quale, ut color, albedo, caliditas;" and De ente praedicamentali 7, 61. 

55 | CE Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali 7, 61: “Ad quantitatem et qualitatem in genere substan- 
cie fundata consequitur naturaliter et formaliter relacio, cum claudit contradiccionem 
formalem duas substancias esse quantas aut quales, nisi una se habeat in accidentali 
habitudine relativa ad reliquam; et illam habitudinem supponemus esse relacionem, vel 
ad aliquid. Distinguitur autem a quantitate vel qualitate, cum presupponit istas tamquam 
posterius natura; quantitas eciam et qualitas sunt modo suo absoluta, sed relacio ut hui- 
usmodi est inter duo extrema." 

56 Cf. Ockham, Expos. Praed.10.4 (205-224). 

57 Cf. Ockham, SL 144 (135-144). 

58 Cf. Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali 6, 50. 

59 Cf. ibid., 50-58. 

6o  CÉibid., 51-53. 
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is understandable if we consider it from a semantic point of view. According to 
Wyclif, the world itself is the interpretative pattern of our language; so that the 
elements and structures of language are a mere mirroring of those of reality. In 
Wyclif’s opinion, therefore, some entities must correspond in the world to the 
abstract terms of the category of quantity (like ‘magnitudo’). And such entities 
must be really distinct from those signified by substantial terms and by any 
other kind of categorial term as well. 

More particularly, the most important evidence he offers for supporting his 
thesis and denying Ockham’s is a sort of abductive reasoning, whose implicit 
premise is the following inferential rule: if we can recognize a thing as the same 
thing before and after its undertaking a process of change, then what is 
changed is not the thing at issue, but a distinct entity present in that thing as 
one of its real aspects. The second premise is the observation that men are of 
different size during their lives. And the conclusion is that such changes in size 
are due to an accidental form distinct from the substances in which it inheres.9! 

As far as relations are concerned, like Burley, Wyclif distinguishes between 
relations (relationes) and relatives (relativa or ad aliquid): the latter are the 
aggregates constituted by a substance (say, Socrates), a relation (say, the rela- 
tion of similarity), and the foundation, or support (fundamentum), of the relation 
(say, the whiteness). The former is the abstract form in virtue of which a sub- 
stance is connected with another one, or somehow refers to another. 
Accordingly, the relationship between relation and relatives is, for him, similar 
to the ones between quantity and what is quantified, and quality and what is 
qualified. The relation is the very cause of the nature of the aggregates (that is, 
the relatives) of which it is a constituent; yet, unlike the other accidental forms, 
relations do not directly inhere in their substrates, but are present in them only 
by means of another accidental form, that Wyclif, following a well established 
tradition, calls “foundations of the relation" (fundamenta relationis). In his 
view, quantity and quality only can be the foundation of a categorial relation.9? 
Thus, according to Wyclif's description, in the act of relating one substance to 
another four different constitutive elements can be singled out: (1) the relation 


61 Cf. ibid., 50: "Quod homo sit quantus est veritas presupponens hominem esse, et potens 
deesse ab homine, ipso permanente, ergo distinguitur ab homine, et certum est, quod 
talis veritas inest homini accidentaliter, ergo est accidens homini, et ad nichil pertinen- 
cius deserviret, quam ad quantificandum hominem, cum ipsa posita est homo sic quan- 
tus, et ipsa ablata desinit esse sic quantus; ergo talis veritas est accidens, quo subiectum 
est formaliter et accidentaliter quantum; et tale describitur esse quantitas distincta; ergo 
est dare huiusmodi quantitatem." 

62 Cf. De ente praedicamentali 7, 61-62. 
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itself (for instance, the form of similarity); (2) the foundation of the relation, 
that is, the absolute entity in virtue of which the relation at issue is present in 
the two substances correlated to each other (in this case, the form of whiteness 
which makes the two substances at issue similar to each other); (3) the subject 
of the relation (or its first extreme—extremum), that is, the aggregate com- 
pound of the substance that denominatively receives the names of the relation 
(in our example, the substance which is similar to another, say Socrates) and of 
the foundation of the relation; (4) the second extreme (of the relation), that is, 
another aggregate compound of a substance and its own foundation that the 
subject of the relation is connected with (in our example, a second substance 
which is, in its turn, similar to the first one, say Plato).9? The fundamentum 
relationis is the main component, since it (1) joins the relation to the underly- 
ing substances, (2) lets the relation link the subject to the object, and (3) trans- 
mits to the relation some of its properties. Even though relation depends for its 
existence on the foundation, its being is really distinct from it, as when the 
foundation fails the relation also fails, but not vice versa.8^4 

Ockham had maintained that relatives and relations are not extra-mental 
things of some kind, but terms which are said in relation to other terms, and 
that ‘ad aliquid; ‘relativum, and ‘relatio’ are terms of second intention since 
they refer to other signs and not to extra-mental things.95 Against Ockham, 
Wyclif, like Burley before him, contends that these theses (1) are in contrast 
with the letter and the inner meaning of Aristotle's doctrine of the categories, 
and (2) compromise the goal of any correct categorial theory, namely the clas- 
sifying and putting in hierarchical order all the world essences according to 
their peculiar modes of being and metaphysical structure and properties. In 
fact, according to him, they would lead to the following paradox, that all the 
items belonging to the ten Aristotelian categories would fall into the categorial 
field of ad aliquid alone, since any term which signifies a categorial items can 
be said in relation to at least another (for instance, any accidents can be said to 


63 Cf. ibid., 62 and 63: "Relacio autem proprie dicta est respectus unius substancie ad aliam 
in suis accidentibus absolutis fundatus qui eo ipso ponitur, quod illa sunt posita, et illa 
quartum predicamentum [...] Pro quo dicitur, quod extrema relacionum proprie dicta- 
rum, per se in genere existencium, sunt aggregata per accidens ex substanciis et funda- 
mentis relacionum, ut quantitate, vel qualitate, et illa extrema sunt, quibus positis 
sequitur relacio propria." 

64 Cf. ibid., 62-63, 64, and 67. 

65 Cf. Ockham, SL 1.49 (168-259); SL 1.51 (163); Expos. Praed. 12 (239—240); Expos. Praed. 13.12 
(265-266). 
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be the accident of a certain substance, and vice versa any substance can be said 
the substance of a certain accident)—a manifest absurdity.56 


4 Some Theological Consequences 


As we have already seen, Wyclif substantially recognizes the three main kinds 
of universals commonly accepted by the Realists of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries: (1) ante rem, or ideal universals; (2) in re, or formal universals; 
and (3) post rem, or universals by representation. Furthermore, he assumes 
that divine ideas are the first of the many levels of being proper to creatures. In 
the Tractatus de universalibus they are the following:9 the ideal being (esse 
ideale) that every creature has in God, as eternal objects of his mind and the 
means by which He creates all that is outside Himself, the potential (or essen- 
tial) being (esse essentiae or esse in genere) that everything has in its causes, 
both universal (genus, species) and particular (the singular form and matter); 
the individual existence (esse existere individuum), i.e. the actual existence in 
time of a finite being as an object of the world (res); and the accidental being 
(modus essendi accidentalis substantiae) caused in a substance by the inhering 
in it of its appropriate accidental forms. So, because of this close connection 
between extra-mental reality and the divine ideas, Wyclif's world is ultimately 
grounded on divine essence, as divine ideas are really the same as the divine 
essence and formally distinct from it, and this distinction originates from their 
being efficient (con)causes in relation to the different kinds of creatures.9? 
Divine ideas play a threefold role in relation to God and creatures: they are the 
common natures (or essences) of individual things regarded according to their 
intelligible being in the mind of God; the divine principles of cognition of 


66 Cf. Wyclif, De ente praedicamentali 8, 76—78. Wyclif's treatment of relations and relatives 
in the De ente praedicamentali is divided into two parts: in the first one (the seventh chap- 
ter of the book), he expounds his own theory; in the second one (the eighth chapter), he 
summarizes and discusses the essentials of Ockham's doctrine—but the Venerabilis 
Inceptor is not quoted by name. Unfortunately the eighth chapter is incomplete, since our 
unique Ms of the work is disfigurated by considerable gaps here and there. On Wyclif's 
theory of relations see A.D. Conti, "Logica intensionale e metafisica dell'essenza in John 
Wyclif,” Bullettino dell'Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo e Archivio muratoriano 99.1 
(1993), 159-219, here: 206—209. 

67 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 7, 126-128. In his De intelleccione Dei (1370 ca.) 5, in 
De ente librorum duorum excerpta, (ed.) Dziewicki, 101-102, Wyclif speaks of three main 
levels of being, as in this work he equated the esse accidentale with the esse existere. 

68 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 15, 371—374; De materia et forma 2, 170—176. 
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creatures; and the eternal models themselves of creatures. On this basis, we 
can easily realize why Wyclif's position on this matter leads to heretical conse- 
quences from the point of view of the catholic theology: metaphysical and 
theological necessitarianism, restriction of divine omnipotence, negation of 
the process of transubstantiation in the Eucharist. 

Wyclif deals ex professo with this problem of divine ideas in his treatise De 
ideis,®° in the last chapter (cap. 15) of his Tractatus de universalibus, and in the 
second chapter of the De materia et forma. In all these places, he discusses and 
fully rejects Ockham's approach to the subject, as much as it seem to destroy 
the essential of Augustinian doctrine of divine exemplarism, and develops a 
theory that proposes a quite original solution of the question of divine ideas, 
where much more stress is put on the close similarity between God's act of 
creation and the production of artifacts by human makers.”° 

As is often the case, when Wyclif summarizes other people's doctrines, his 
account is partially misleading, because, no matter how familiar he is with the 
theory he is discussing, he tends to describe and/or interpret other opinions in 
his own terms and from his own point of view. Thus, moving from Ockham's 
definition of divine ideas as what, once understood by an intelligent and pro- 
ductive power, makes it able to bring into reality something concrete, he quite 
correctly thinks that according to the Venerabilis Inceptor (1) divine ideas are 
the creatures themselves, (2) any idea is the idea of something singular, and 
(3) the ideas are present in God as mere objects of his understanding. On the 
other hand, he ascribes to the Venerabilis Inceptor's theory some problematic 
consequences that he himself draws from Ockham’s main theses, but without 
any real ground within Ockham’s system. As a matter of fact, according to Wyclif, 
Ockham’s solution of the problem of divine ideas is unsatisfactory just because 
of the identification of the divine ideas with the creatures themselves, since 
the truth of this thesis implies the falsity of the very keystone of the traditional 
theory: the conception of divine ideas as principles of understanding and stan- 
dards in the creation of things. In fact, were Ockham’s definition of divine ideas 
right, argues Wyclif, these absurd consequences would follow: (1) the divine 


69 The treatise is still unedited, but Vilém Herold and Ivan J. Mueller are preparing a critical 
edition of it. They very generously made me available the text of their (present) provi- 
sional edition, to which I shall refer here. 

70 On Wyclif's theory of divine ideas see Robson, Wyclif and the Oxford Schools, 171-176; 
G. Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, 2 vols. (Manchester, 1967), 2:500—510; V. Herold, 
^Wyclifs Polemik gegen Ockhams Auffassung der platonischen Ideen und ihr Nachklang 
in der tschechischen hussitischen Philosophie," in From Ockham to Wyclif, (eds.) A. Hudson 
and MJ. Wilks (Oxford, 1987), 185-215; Lahey, Wyclif, 87—93. 
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nature itself would be the unique possible divine idea, since it perfectly satis- 
fies the demands of the definition—something that Ockham himself denies." 
(2) Any creature would be eternal, since ideas are such, and given this, no crea- 
ture could start nor stop being.”? (3) Any creature would be its own idea, and 
therefore its own cause, as divine ideas are the exemplaria of creatures— 
otherwise there would be an infinite regress (processus in infinitum), since any 
idea is the idea of an ideate (ideatum), which is in turn, as conceived by God, 
an idea. But nothing can play the role of standard (exemplar) in producing 
itself. Yet, according to Ockham's account it is the creature itself that plays the 
role of standard in its own production. The only possible solution of this aporia 
lies in recognizing a distinction in the level of being between the creature as 
actually existent and as understood by God.7? And finally, (4) Ockham’s defini- 
tion is inutilis, since it so general to apply to any kind of intellect: divine, angelic, 
and human, and praeter mentes loquentium de ideis, since according to it any- 
thing grasped by an intellect is an idea, and therefore the chimaera and the 
golden mountain too should be considered ideas—which is clearly against the 
original intention of Augustin, who did not think that anything that can be, can 
receive a name, or is intelligible is an idea."* What is more, (4.1) it compromises 
the goal of any correct theory of ideas, as anything could be the idea of any- 
thing else (quidlibet sit idea cuiuslibet producibilis), and so nothing could be 
properly an idea. In fact, given an intelligible being A, God necessarily knows it 
and can produce a real being B by "looking at" (respiciens) A, since in Ockham's 
opinion ideas are not (can)causes in the production of creatures."5 

Wyclif's theory of divine exemplarism flows logically from his objections to 
Ockham’s doctrine. His cornerstone is the conviction that the main goal of 
every theory of divine ideas is the explanation of the rationality of creation as 
a free act of God (si Deus produceret creaturam in existentia sine idea aeterna 
exemplante, tunc irrationabiliter et ex abrupto produceret). Wyclif is quite 
explicit on this point also in the Tractatus de universalibus, where he develops 


71 Cf. Wyclif, De ideis 4: “Et sic, ut dicunt, quaelibet res est idea, sed nulla natura divina est 
idea.” 

72 Cf. ibid.: “Nulla posset incipere vel desinere esse.” 

73 Cf. ibid.: “Item, omnis idea ut huiusmodi est exemplar, igitur omnis idea est ideati idea, et 
per consequens vel est processus in infinitum in ideis vel idem est idea sui ipsius [...] Sicut 
praeexigitur ad existentiam istius creaturae quod ista sit aeternaliter cognita a Deo, et, ut 
sic cognita, causat se ipsam in existentia, sic concedendum esset quod, ut sic causans, 
habet proportionale esse quod praecedit essentiam." 

74 . Cfibid.:"Ettamen numquam inveniuntur auctores sic dicere quod omne possibile, nomi- 
nabile et intelligibile sit idea, forma vel exemplar vel ratio vel causa aeterna." 

75 Cf ibid. 
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some rational evidence for supporting the thesis of the eternal existence in 
God's mind of a multiplicity of ideas, conceived of as the formal patterns and 
principles (exemplaria) of creatures. Tentatively his argumentations can be 
reconstructed in the following way: since God produces individuals which dif- 
fer in species (type) from each other (say men and horses), then they are pro- 
duced according to different formal principles, as the effects of a same principle 
are identical in type. Furthermore, if A and B are two different creatures, (say a 
man and a donkey) that God is going to create, their mutual differences cannot 
be grounded on their own real beings, since they are not yet existing things; 
therefore they have to be found in something pertaining to God's productive 
potency, which will act according to different principles present in it. 

In the Tractatus de universalibus, Wyclif proposes his own definition: he 
describes ideas as the divine nature in action, for they are the means by which 
God creates all that is outside Himself.76 In the fifth chapter of his treatise De 
ideis Wyclif clearly states that in God there are not ideas of anything impossi- 
ble and of anything that cannot be (nullum impossibile et nihil quod non potest 
esse habet ideam in Deo). By means of the expression “quod non potest esse” he 
seems to refer to something different from what is impossible. Furthermore, he 
argues that if God could conceive of something that cannot be, He should have 
an exemplar aeternum, that is, an idea, by means of which to think of it, and 
therefore it should be necessary to postulate a duplicity of ideas, an idea in 
order to understand (something) and another one in order to produce 
(something)—a conclusion unacceptable, since it originates a sort of proces- 
sus in infinitum. In this way, the distinction between the ideas that are pure 
rationes and the ideas that are exemplaria, stated by Thomas Aquinas in his 
Summa theologiae”’ seems to be abolished." In the Tractatus de universalibus 
ideas are considered the constitutive principles of divine nature, essentially 
identical with it. Thus divine ideas become as necessary as the divine nature 
itsel£."? Because of the necessary links between the divine essence and the 
eternal intelligible being that every creature has in God, and this first level of 
being of creatures and the remaining three, for God to think of creatures is in 


76 | Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 15, 371. 

77 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1.15.3. 

78 Cf. Wyclif, De ideis 5: “Alii autem tanto ampliant ideas quod vocant omne quod est exem- 
plar Deo ad aliquid cognoscendum esse ideam in Deo: ideam cognitionis respectu talis 
cogniti. Nec est magna vis in tali variatione signorum dum tamen sane concipitur! Ego 
autem elegi mihi pro magis probabili quod omnis creatura, et solum creatura, habet 
ideam propriam in Deo." 

79 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 15, 371—374. 
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a certain way to create them. But God cannot help thinking of creatures, since 
to think of Himself is also to think of his constitutive principles, namely the 
ideas (of creatures). Therefore God cannot help creating. Or better, He could 
not help creating just this universe, since everything that is is necessary, and a 
necessary object of God's volition. As a result, the three spheres of possible, 
existent, and necessary coincide.9? Indeed, Wyclif defines necessary truths as 
those truths that cannot not be the case, and distinguishes between absolutely 
necessary truths and conditionally (or relatively—secundum quid) necessary 
truths. Furthermore, he tries to show how relative necessity is consistent with 
supreme contingency, as he thought that his distinctions enabled him to main- 
tain simultaneously the necessity of all that happens and human freedom.?! 
His attempt failed in achieving its goal, however: according to him, absolutely 
necessary truths are such truths as those of theology (like the real proposition 
that God exists) that are per se necessary and do not depend on something 
else; those of geometry, that neither can, nor ever could, nor ever will be other- 
wise, even though they depend on something else (est ab alio sed non potuit 
non esse); and the past and present truths (like the real proposition that I have 
existed—me fuisse), that cannot, but might have been otherwise (per accidens 
necessarium, quia est necessarium quod potuit non esse). On the contrary, rela- 
tive necessity applies to those events that must follow certain conditions in 
order to be or happen, so that any contingent truth is relatively necessary if 
considered in relation to its conditions.?? In its turn, relative necessity is 
divided into antecedent, consequent, and concomitant. A certain truth is an 
antecedent relative necessity when its existence causes the existence of 
another contingent truth (antecedens ut causa contingentis, inferens posterius 
naturaliter). An instance of such a necessity is the necessity of volition, as 
where my unconstrained will or the unconstrained will of God is the cause 
necessitating something else.8? A certain truth is a consequent relative neces- 
sity when its existence is caused by an antecedent (relative) necessity. And 
finally, a certain truth is a concomitant relative necessity when it merely 
accompanies another true event.84 These features proper to the relative neces- 
sity are not opposite, and the same truth may be necessary in all the three 
ways.55 Wyclif insists that all three kinds of relative necessity are contingent 


80 See Conti, "Wyclif's Logic and Metaphysics,” 87. 

81 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 14, 333-347; Logicae continuatio 1.11, vol. 1, 156—165. 
82 Cf. Wyclif, Logicae continuatio 111, 157. 

83 Cf. ibid., 158. 

84 Cf. ibid., 157. 

85 Cf. ibid., 157-158. 
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truths in themselves,?6 but he was unable to show how this is possible. In the 
Tractatus de universalibus (where he uses all these distinctions in order to try 
to solve the problem of the relationship between divine omniscience and 
omnipotence and human freedom), he states that in relation to the foreknowl- 
edge of God, every effect must necessarily come about, and supports the 
(Aristotelian) thesis that everything that is, when it is, necessarily is (the well 
known formulation of the diachronic contingency). Since God himself cannot 
begin or cease actually to know or will something, He cannot change from 
knowing that p to knowing that not-p (where p is a given truth), nor from voli- 
tion to non-volition or vice versa.9 The logical consequence is that nothing 
happens contingently. It is true that Wyclif insists that even if God can never 
change from volition to non-volition, the fact that God wills p is in itself con- 
tingent, if p is not a theological truth,*? but, like Bradwardine, he maintains 
that God's antecedent will is naturally prior to what He foresees. Given that 
God is immutable, and hence that the divine power is not affected by the pas- 
sage of time, and divine ideas are as necessary as the divine essence itself, it 
follows that, despite Wyclif's claims to the contrary, the whole history of the 
world appears to be determined from eternity. 

This doctrine of divine ideas and the connected theory of being also has a 
significant result for the notion of divine omnipotence. In the Middle Ages, 
one of the most important features of divine omnipotence was the capacity of 
annihilating, which was viewed as the necessary counterpart of the divine 
capacity of creating. Wyclif denies the thesis of an opposition between cre- 
ation and annihilation, and also that God can annihilate creatures. He argues 
that nothing is contrary to creation, since the act of creating is peculiar to God, 
and nothing is opposite or contrary to God. In fact, absolute non-being is some- 
thing self-contradictory, and therefore logically impossible. Accordingly, there 
cannot be any action opposite to creation. The only possible kind of non-being 
admitted by Wyclif is corruption (corruptio), that is, the natural destruction of 
the actual existence in time of an object in the world.89 On the other hand, 
according to Wyclif, if annihilation were possible, it would be nothing but the 
total destruction of all of a creature's levels of being.?? This would imply the 
following absurdities: (1) God could not annihilate any creature without 


86  Cfibid, 158. 

87 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 14, 333-335; see also De volucione Dei 3, in De ente 
librorum duorum excerpta, (ed.) Dziewicki, 149. 

88 Cf. Wyclif, De volucione Dei 7, 192. 

89 Cf. Wyclif, Tractatus de universalibus 13, 302—303. 

90 Cf. ibid., 307. 
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destroying the whole world at once, since universal-being is the basic constitu- 
tive element of the second level of being (the esse essentiae or esse in genere) of 
each creature.?! (2) Since annihilation, if something real, could only be an acci- 
dent, and more precisely an action, it would be totally different from both the 
acting subject (God) and the object of the action (the thing that would be 
annihilated). But any accident requires a substrate of inherence. In this case, it 
cannot be God. Thus, it should be the object of annihilation. Yet, because of its 
particular nature, if there is annihilation, its substrate of inherence cannot be, 
and therefore the annihilation itself cannot be, since no accident can exist 
without any substrate of inherence—an apparently self-contradictory state of 
affairs.9* (3) God could not annihilate any creature without annihilating 
Himself at the same time, because the first and most basic level of being of 
every creature is rooted in the divine essence itself.?? So the image of God that 
Wyclif draws here is just the contrary of the description of God as an omnipo- 
tent and sovereignly free Creator, who produces anything He likes by acts of 
His inscrutable will and has absolute power and control over everything, pic- 
tured by Ockham. 


5 Conclusion 


Ockham's own views and critique of the traditional form of realism are the 
necessary premise for a full understanding of the development of late medi- 
eval philosophy and theology. Not only did he pointed to the strategy that 
Nominalists of the end of the Middle Ages were to adopt, but his theses and 
argumentations also provoked reactions from the Realists, and therefore are 
somehow involved in the origin of the new forms of realism of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century. Given this, he can be considered as one of those respon- 
sible of the *decline and fall" of the Aristotelian paradigm in the Late Middle 
Ages, since Nominalists and Realists of the end of the Middle Ages could not 
be regarded as truly Aristotelian.?^ Indeed, the other chief character of the 
story was John Wyclif, his main opponent along with Walter Burley. Wyclif 
greatly contributed to dissolution of Aristotelian metaphysics by building up 


91 Cf. ibid., 307-308. 

92 Cf. ibid., 310-31. 

93 Cf. ibid., 313-314. 

94 On the subject see A.D. Conti, "Paradigma aristotelico e teologia cristiana nel secolo xiv. 
Fede e ragione ad Oxford e Parigi sul finire del medioevo," Medioevo 22 (1996), 137-223; 
and Conti, "Categories and Universals,’ especially 405-409. 
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the new Neo-platonic paradigm and inspiring the various forms of realism of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century. 

When moderate Realists of the thirteenth century accounted for the rela- 
tion between common natures and singulars in terms of identity, they wanted 
(1) to save the ontological primacy of individual substances over any other kind 
of entities stated by Aristotle in the fifth chapter of the Categories, and at the 
same time (2) to interpret in a realist way (2.1) the nature and kinds of predica- 
tion (essential, dici de subiecto, and accidental, esse in subiecto) described in 
chapters two, three, and five of the treatise, and (2.2) the division of the simple 
entities into four kinds (substantial and accidental, individual and universal 
items) in the second chapter. Consequently, they were compelled to postulate 
a form of identity between universals and individuals by positing that univer- 
sals are (metaphysical) parts of their individuals; otherwise it would have been 
impossible to distinguish the essential predication from the accidental predi- 
cation (or inherence). Both universal substances and accidents are somehow 
present in individual substances, and neither can exist apart from individual 
substances, but universal substances are (essential) parts of individuals and 
accidental forms are not. On the other side, they were aware that universals 
and individuals could not be utterly identical, since there was not a complete 
transitivity in predication between them. 

Because of Ockham’s critique of the moderate realist view, and of formal 
(and intentional) distinctions, almost all the Realists of the fourteenth century 
became dissatisfied with the logical machinery they had at their disposal for 
solving the problema of the relationship between universals and singulars, as 
it appeared to be insufficient for their purposes. To elaborate new notions of 
identity and distinction was therefore necessary for them, since the other pos- 
sible way for replying to Ockham's arguments, that chosen by Burley, entailed 
a change from an Aristotelian metaphysics to a “Platonic” one because of his 
thesis of a real distinction between universals and individuals. Paradoxically 
Wyclif's way also leads to the same result: the dissolution of the Aristotelian 
ontology. Within the new metaphysical system that he built up, universals and 
individuals, essential and accidental predication are far too different from 
their Aristotelian patterns. As Wyclif's explicit denial of the existential primacy 
of individual substances shows, his metaphysics (and the metaphysical sys- 
tems of the Oxford Realists and Paul of Venice as well) substantially is a 
Neoplatonic one, where universal essences, and not individual substances, are 
the main kind of being. 

This is the logical outcome of his approach to ontology, based on his trust in 
the scheme object-label as the general interpretative key of every semantic 
analysis on the one hand, and his strong *propensity" towards hypostatisation 
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(the main characteristic of any forms of Neoplatonic thought) on the other 
hand.?5 Wyclif firmly believed that language was an ordered collection of signs, 
each referring to one of the constitutive elements of reality, and that true (lin- 
guistic) propositions were like pictures of their inner structures or/and mutual 
relationships. Furthermore, he methodically replaced logical and epistemo- 
logical rules with ontological criteria and references. His peculiar theory of 
identity and distinction and his division of predication are necessary require- 
ments of this philosophical approach. It would be impossible to find any kind 
of unity in the multiplicity of beings without them, or to explain in a satisfac- 
tory way the relation among the main components of the world: individual 
and universal essences, substances and accidents, concrete properties, like 
being-white, and abstract forms, like humanity and whiteness. 

In addition, Wyclif's God appears to be a variation of the Neoplatonic One. 
In fact, God seems to be the supreme principle of the universe from which 
everything flows according to necessary laws grounded on his own nature, as 
(1) He has been deprived of the power of revocation; (2) the only action He can, 
or rather has to, perform is creation; and (3) within Wyclif's system, creation is 
a sort of emanation, since each creature is necessarily connected with the 
divine essence itself by means of its esse ideale. Therefore, individuals are the 
outcome of a process of production that is inscribed into the nature of general 
essences, and through them and the ideas into the divine essence itself. 


95 See Conti, “Analogy and Formal Distinction,’ esp. 163-165. 
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Properties in Walter Burley's Later Metaphysics 
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Nathaniel E. Bulthuis! 


Introduction 


Perhaps the most obvious philosophical disagreement between William 


Ockham and Walter Burley (c. 1275-1344) is ontological.? Ockham argues that 


the created world is populated by concrete substances (composites of matter 


and a plurality of concrete substantial forms), and concrete qualities which 


inhere in those substances; Burley, in contrast, defends a “densely populated” 


ontology, where created reality includes (a) not just accidents in the category 


of quality but accidents from other Aristotelian categories as well; and (b) 


both properties and concrete particulars.? This chapter is concerned with the 
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Iam grateful to Scott MacDonald, Francesca Bruno, Alessandro Conti and Jeffrey Brower for 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this chapter. 

On Burley’s life and career, see Jennifer Ottman and Rega Wood, “Walter of Burley: His Life 
and Works,” Vivarium 37 (1999), 1-23; Alessandro D. Conti, "Walter Burley" The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 2013 Edition), (ed.) Edward N. Zalta, url: http://plato 
.stanford.edu/archives/win2013/entries/burley/. Walter Burley was intellectually active 
nearly twenty years before William Ockham’s views gained widespread philosophical consid- 
eration, and he remained active some twenty years after Ockham’s attention turned from 
academic concerns to political ones. In many respects, then, Burley’s philosophical program 
can be divided in two periods: ante Ockham and post Ockham; and an adequate understand- 
ing of the development of Burley’s philosophical views must be situated relative to the criti- 
cisms of and alternatives to those views that Ockham provides. There was a time in the 
scholarship when the philosophical relationship between Burley and Ockham was regarded 
as purely adversarial. But recent scholarship has come to rightly realize that their relation- 
ship is far more nuanced. See, e.g., Catarina Dutilh Novaes, “The Ockham-Burley Dispute,” in 
A Companion to Walter Burley: Late Medieval Logician and Metaphysician, (ed.) Alessandro 
Conti (Leiden, 2013), 50. Burley and Ockham have deep disagreements on some fundamental 
philosophical issues, to be sure, but it is also the case that the two borrowed key philosophi- 
cal insights from one another, modifying those insights to suit the semantic and metaphysi- 
cal views each favored. 

These are distinct, but related, issues. The first concerns the number of ontological catego- 
ries, and the nature of each category. The second concerns, for any given category, the kinds 
of objects (e.g. concrete particular, property, or both) within that category. With respect to 
the accidental categories, Burley’s early career is marked by a soft approach, according to 
which qualities and quantities are regarded as things (res) properly speaking, but the 
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second way in which Burley’s ontology is dense, namely, Burley's defense of 
the reality of properties.* Scholars have long recognized that, while properties 
play a central role in Burley's ontology, his account of the nature of properties 
and their relationships to concrete particulars develops over the course of his 
career, in response to Ockham’s criticisms of realist ontology generally. But it 
is only recently that scholars have begun to correctly understand the general 
features of that development, and so the dialectical relationship between 
Burley and Ockham.5 


remaining seven Aristotelian accidental categories are rather regarded as aspects of a thing. 
Later in his career, Burley takes a more strongly realist approach, maintaining that all acci- 
dents are things. On the development of Burley's account of the categories, see Alessandro D. 
Conti, "Burley's Theory of the Categories," in A Companion to Walter Burley: Late Medieval 
Logician and Metaphysician, (ed.) Alessandro D. Conti (Leiden, 2013), 191-222. See also 
Alessandro D. Conti, "A Realist Interpretation of the Categories in the Fourteenth Century: 
The Litteralis Sententia super Praedicamenta Aristotelis of Robert Alyngton,’ in Medieval 
Commentaries on Aristotle’s Categories, (ed.) Lloyd Newton (Leiden, 2008), 317-346. Francesca 
Bruno has pointed out to me that the more strongly realist approach to the categories that 
Burley takes at the end of his career may be related to his later account of properties, since 
that later account entails that, for each accidental category, one can distinguish between 
concrete forms (e.g. a concrete form in the category of quality in virtue of which Socrates is 
pale) and properties (e.g. the property of paleness, entirely distinct from any concrete form 
in the category of quality, which "declares" or *manifests" the concrete form in virtue of 
which Socrates, among others, is pale), where concrete forms and properties are really 
different from one another. On the distinction between concrete forms and properties, 
see $84, 6. 

4 Iuse ‘property’ here in its contemporary sense, not in the medieval sense of a proprium. 
While, according to this usage, a property can be either substantial or accidental, the primary 
focus of this chapter will be on properties in the category of substance, or Aristotelian sec- 
ondary substances. 

5 Earlier scholarship had claimed that Burley's later account, in which properties are really 
different from their bearers, was a target of Ockham’s attack on realism. See, e.g., Paul Spade's 
identification of that account as a target of Ockham’s criticisms in his Ordinatio in Paul 
Vincent Spade, Five Texts on the Medieval Problem of Universals: Porphyry, Boethius, Abelard, 
Duns Scotus, Ockham (Indianapolis, 1994), 115. Marilyn Adams also defends this position. See 
Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham, 2 vols. (Notre Dame, 1987), 1:29-38; Marilyn 
McCord Adams, "Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century,’ in The Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy, (eds.) Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny and Jan Pinborg (New 
York, 1982), 422-429. Recent scholarship, however, has rightly noted that that account of 
properties is developed by Burley in response to Ockham’s attacks on realism. See, e.g., 
Alessandro D. Conti, “Ockham and Burley on the Categories and Universals: A Comparison,’ 
The Modern Schoolman 86 (2008), 193-197; Alessandro D. Conti, “Ontology in Walter Burley's 
Last Commentary on the Ars Vetus,’ Franciscan Studies 50 (1990), 136-145; Conti, “Walter 
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The goal of this chapter is to expand on that recent research, by examining 
the theoretical utility of properties in Burley's later philosophical program. 
Scholars have tended, for the most part, to frame discussions of Burley's mature 
ontological views in terms of how they escape (or at least try to escape) the 
sorts of criticisms Ockham had lodged against the kinds of realism prevalent in 
the late thirteenth and very early fourteenth century. While that seems to me 
to be a worthy project, and one which can give us some purchase on Burley's 
later metaphysics, what is often missing from that approach is a detailed expla- 
nation of what sorts of theoretical work properties do—and don't do—in the 
later account. And this seems to me an especially acute problem, since 
Ockham’s criticisms strike at the heart of the traditional role of properties in a 
metaphysical system: to explain why particulars are what they are, that is, why 
particulars have the intrinsic character and causal powers that they do. To the 
extent, then, that the development of Burley's account of properties escapes 
Ockham’s criticisms, we should ask whether that development does so by 
abandoning the customary role of properties in a metaphysical system, and, if 
it does, inquire into the reasons Burley has for continuing to include them in 
his ontology. By exploring these issues, we will also come to have a better 
understanding of the nature of a property itself, on Burley's later account. 

To that end, I intend to examine what function(s) properties serve in Burley's 
philosophy, and in his mature philosophy especially. That examination will 
reveal, first, that, with respect to the causal powers of concrete substances, 
such as Socrates, Burley sides in his later account with Ockham: concrete sub- 
stances have the causal powers that they do not because of their possession of 


Burley;” Catarina Dutilh Novaes, “The Ockham-Burley Dispute,’ in A Companion to Walter 
Burley: Late Medieval Logician and Metaphysician, (ed.) Alessandro Conti (Leiden: 2013), 54- 
62; Hans-Ulrich Wöhler, “Nachwort: Walter Burleys Universalienkonzept," in Walter Burley, 
Tractatus de universalibus (Stuttgart, 1999), 71-82; Hans-Ulrich Wohler, “Universals and 
Individuals,” in A Companion to Walter Burley: Late Medieval Logician and Metaphysician, 
(ed.) Alessandro Conti (Leiden, 2013), 167—189. For further scholarship on Burley on proper- 
ties, see Mieczyslaw Markowski, "Johannes Buridans Polemik gegen die Universalienlehre 
des Walter Burleigh,” Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 26 (1982), 7-17; Mieczystaw 
Markowski, "Die Anschauungen des Walter Burleigh über die Universalien," in English Logic 
in Italy in the 14th and 15th Centuries, (ed.) Alfonso Maieru (Naples, 1982), 219—229; Alessandro 
Conti, "Significato e verità in Walter Burley" Documenti e Studi Sulla Tradizione Filosofica 
Medievale 11 (2000), 338-350; Herman Shapiro, “A Note on Burley's Exaggerated Realism,’ 
Franciscan Studies 20 (1960), 205-214; Herman Shapiro, “More on the ‘Exaggeration’ of 
Burley's Realism,” Manuscripta 6 (1962), 94-98. 

6 See, e.g, Adams, “Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century,” 422-429; Conti, “Walter 
Burley"; Wöhler, "Universals and Individuals,’ 182-189. 
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some abstract object; rather, why concrete substances have the powers that 
they do is explained merely in terms of the hylomorphic compounds that they 
are. That Socrates is capable of laughter, for example, will be explained by the 
factthat he is a concrete bit of matter informed by a concrete form, namely, his 
soul. But, second, and in contrast to Ockham, Burley argues throughout his 
career that properties are necessary for correct semantic and epistemic theo- 
rizing. In particular, Burley argues that properties are essential to one's ontol- 
ogy because (i) they are required for explanations of the nature of semantic 
and epistemic content, and, partly on account of this, (ii) they are required for 
explanations of knowledge, and demonstrative knowledge in particular. 
According to Burley, propositions—the contents of knowledge—are 
predicatively-structured entities composed of things outside the mind, where 
these things include not only concrete substances and forms but abstract 
objects as well. The proposition that Socrates is human, for example, is com- 
posed of Socrates, a concrete substance, and humanity, a property. Only if prop- 
ositions are constituted by extra-mental objects, Burley argues, can one have an 
account of knowledge that is world-directed rather than mind-directed. 

While Burley’s claim that properties play a necessary role in correct seman- 
tic and epistemic theorizing is not novel to Burley’s later philosophical out- 
look, what is new in Burley’s later ontology is that the epistemic and semantic 
roles that properties fulfill do not depend on properties fulfilling any more 
fundamental ontological roles. In Burley’s early metaphysics, the role of a 
property in knowledge is a consequence of its more basic role as an essential 
constituent of a concrete particular. The predicative role of a property in a true 
proposition, then, reflected a more fundamental ontological role of that prop- 
erty within concrete particulars. In Burley’s later ontology, in contrast, the 
predicative role of a property in a true proposition doesn't ultimately depend 
on a more fundamental ontological role that it plays. Rather, the role of a prop- 
erty in successful predication is explained in terms of fundamental semantic 
features of the property itself—in particular, the property’s representing the 
concrete forms that make concrete substances what they are. 


2 Burley’s Early Metaphysics: Properties as Abstract Particulars 


I want to begin with a brief discussion of Burley’s early account of properties— 
what they are, how they relate to concrete substances, and how those views 
mark Burley’s account as one expression of the sort of realism dominant in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. Before we discuss those issues, 
however, I want to clarify what I mean by ‘property’ in this chapter. By ‘property, 
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I mean what Burley and others in the medieval period call a universal. But, 
first, ‘universal’ is used in a number of ways, even by Burley himself. In his later 
works, for example, Burley endorses the Albertean distinction of ante rem, in re 
and post rem universals, that is, the divine ideas, the features of reality which 
are said of and are in many particulars, and the general concepts of the mind, 
respectively." Our focus will be on what Burley calls universals in re, those uni- 
versals which are in many and said of many, since the dispute between realists 
such as Burley and nominalists such as Ockham is about the reality of those 
objects. I call these objects properties. 

Second, however, different metaphysical theories will articulate what a 
property is in different ways. Broadly speaking, one can take properties to be 
abstract particulars or to be abstract universals. Understood as abstract par- 
ticulars, properties are particular to the concrete particulars that possess them. 
So, for example, this ball's redness is particular to this ball, and that ball's red- 
ness is particular to that ball. At the same time, at least on the notion of an 
abstract particular that we will be employing in this chapter, neither this ball's 
redness nor that ball's redness are intrinsically particular. Rather, they are each 
redness itself—a certain common entity—that has been particularized in this 
or that ball, such that redness is realized as particular and numerically distinct 
in each.? So this ball's redness, which is particular to this ball, is not itself 


7 See Walter Burley, Expositio super librum sex principorum, in Expositio super artem veterem 
Porphyrii et Aristotelis (Venice, 1497; repr. Frankfurt, a. M., 1967), fol. hsra. On Albert's use of 
the distinction, see Albertus Magnus, Liber de Universalibus 1.3.24, line 58—72, in Super 
Porphyrium. De V universalibus, (ed. Manuel Noya, Opera Omnia Tomus I, Pars 1A 
(Aschendorff, 2004). For a somewhat orthogonal list of ways of using ‘universal, see Walter 
Burley, Quaestiones super librum Posteriorum 7.14, (ed.) Mary Catherine Sommers (Toronto, 
2000), 101. 

8 Incontrast to standard contemporary articulations of the concrete/abstract distinction, I use 
that distinction to distinguish between those things which are particular per se and those which 
are not—either because they are particular but not per se, or because they are not particular. 
Consequently, I distinguish between tropes and abstract particulars, since I take tropes to be 
concrete particulars (in particular, for philosophers like Ockham and the later Burley, concrete 
forms), whereas I take properties, whether particular or universal, to be abstract. Moreover, and 
in contrast to most contemporary accounts of abstracta, my use of the distinction does not take 
a position on whether abstracta have spatial and temporal location, or can be causally effica- 
cious. On the concrete/abstract distinction generally, see Gideon Rosen, "Abstract Objects," The 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2014 Edition), (ed.) Edward N. Zalta, url: http://plato 
.stanford.edu/archives/fall2o14/entries/abstract-objects/. 

9 Consequently, there is only one property—redness, for example—that exists in many con- 
crete particulars as numerically many, though existing only accidentally so in each, as strict 
numerical unity is not part of the nature of that (or any) property. It is precisely that which 
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particular per se, but rather is redness particularized to this red ball by some- 
thing extrinsic to it. Defenders of abstract particulars contend that it is pre- 
cisely because this ball's redness and that ball's redness are instances of redness 
itself that they can serve as the foundation of the similarity in color, for exam- 
ple, of this and that ball. 

Understood as abstract universals, in contrast, a property can exist in many 
particulars not as particularized but as universal. So, to consider our example 
again, the redness of this ball will be the very same—that is to say, the self- 
same!0—Tredness as the redness of that ball. Unlike abstract particularists, 
then, defenders of abstract universalism need not worry about the difficult 
project of explaining particularization, for example. But that theoretical luxury 
comes with other philosophical costs, some of which we will mention in the 
next section. 

Burley’s realism evolves from a view of properties as abstract particulars to 
one of properties as abstract universals. However, even more important than 
that evolution (for our purposes atleast) is the evolution of Burley's account of 
the relationship that a property has to the concrete particular(s) that possesses 
it—what I call the constitution question. That question asks whether a prop- 
erty is a constituent of the concrete particular(s) that it informs." And, just as 
Burley’s account of the property itself—whether it is particular or universal — 
evolves over the course of his career, so too does his views about the constitu- 
tion question. In particular, Burley's account develops from one which regards 
properties as constitutive of the concrete particulars that they inform, to one 
according to which properties are not constitutive of those concrete particu- 
lars. The philosophical consequences of this latter evolution are, I think, far 
more radical. The rest of this chapter, then, will, among other things, track the 


separates abstract particularists, such as Scotus and the early Burley, from trope theorists, 
such as Ockham. 

10 To be selfsame is to be numerically the same, though in what Burley calls “the broad 
sense" of numerical sameness, so as to include not just particulars but universals as well. 
On issues of numerical sameness, see William Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.4 (11); Walter 
Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, in Expositio super Artem Veterem 
Porphyrii et Aristotelis (Venice, 1497; repr. Frankfurt, a. M., 1967), fol. dava. 

11 The question of constitution is most obviously relevant to properties in the category of 
substance (i.e. secondary substances). But the question is generalizable to all properties, 
whether substantial or accidental. Accidental properties, in so far as they are constitutive, 
will be constitutive of the things denoted by accidental substantival predicates, such as 
‘pale, and singular compound terms, such as ‘pale Socrates, the significates of which 
Burley calls beings per accidens. On Burley's notion of being per accidens, see Walter 
Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. e6va. See also Conti, "Walter Burley." 
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twin evolution of Burley's metaphysics, from an account according to which 
properties are abstract particulars that are constitutive of concrete particulars, 
to one according to which properties are abstract universals that are not con- 
stitutive of concrete particulars. 

Like many of his philosophical contemporaries in the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century, Burley argues in his early career that properties are 
essential constituents of the particulars which possess them. Speaking of the 
relationship between humanity and Socrates, for example, Burley argues that 
“the thing signified by ‘human’ is the quidditative part, that is, the whole uni- 
versal, of Socrates"? Socrates is what he is—namely, human— because he is 
constituted by the property of humanity. One finds similar views in a number 
of Burley's predecessors— Duns Scotus, for example.!? Also like Scotus, Burley 
argues that the relationship between a property and its bearer is one of less- 
than-real difference. Burley argues, for example, that humanity and Socrates 
“are conjoined in being and are not separated except in the way that the intel- 
lect distinguishes them in thought."^ Burley's claim here—that Socrates and 
humanity are only separable as contents of the mind— suggests Socrates and 
humanity are existentially inseparable. But existential interdependence is a 
hallmark of what in the late thirteenth century is typically called real identity.! 
The suggestion, then, is that—whatever the difference between Socrates and 
the property of humanity—it must be some difference that it is less than real. 

In fact, Burley's views on the relationship between a property and its bearer 
appear to be an instance of a more general account of identity and difference 
that he defends. In that account, which he takes from Henry of Ghent, Burley 
distinguishes between real difference, intentional difference (secundum inten- 
tionem) and conceptual difference (secundum rationem ).!6 Real difference is 


12 Walter Burley, Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias 1.821, in Stephen Brown, "Walter 
Burley's Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias," Franciscan Studies 34 (1974), 213: “res sig- 
nificata per ‘homo’ est pars quidditativa et totum universale." 

13 Fora discussion of Scotus on the constitution question, see Todd Bates, Duns Scotus and 
the Problem of Universals (New York, 2010), 12-19. 

14 Burley, Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias 1.821, 213: "Natura speciei et illud residuum 
sunt in esse coniuncta et non separantur nisi secundum considerationem intellectus." 

15 See Henry of Ghent, Quodlibeta 10.7, in Opera Omnia x1v, (ed.) Raymond Macken (Leuven, 
1981), 164. 

16 On Henry of Ghent on identity and difference, see Henry of Ghent, Quodlibeta 10.7, 164— 
166. On Scotus on the formal distinction, see John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 2.3.1.2 in Opera 
Omnia 8 (Vatican City, 1973), 412-431. Some scholars argue that Scotus presents two ver- 
sions of the formal distinction, the latter more moderate than the former, the first of 
which is developed in the Ordinatio. See, e.g., Adams, William Ockham, 22-29. They point 
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articulated along the lines just mentioned, in terms of existential separability. 
Conceptual difference is not relevant for our purposes, but, briefly, it is a mat- 
ter of a distinction in type among subjective mental states, irrespective of their 
content.!? Finally, intentional difference—that difference which is “between 
real difference and conceptual difference"—is articulated in terms of differ- 
ences in descriptive, or semantic, content.!8 For example, humanity is rational 
animate corporeal substance; the content of ‘human,’ in other words, is ratio- 
nal animate corporeal substance. Socrates, in contrast, is a rational animate 
corporeal substance constituted by this body and this soul; ‘Socrates, then, has 
rational animate corporeal substance constituted by this body and this soul as 
its content.? The difference between Socrates and the property of humanity is 
not real, since each existentially depends on the other. But it is intentional, 
since what it is to be Socrates is different from what it is to be human.?° 
Finally, and again like late thirteenth-century philosophers such as Scotus, 
the early Burley conceives of properties as abstract particulars?! In the first book 
on a commentary on the De Anima, for example, Burley argues that “a common 
thing (commune) having being in a singular, or contracted to the singular, is 
individuated.’2? Socrates’ humanity, then, is individuated, or particularized, 


to Scotus' Reporata Parisiensia as an expression of the latter. See John Duns Scotus, 
Reportata Parisiensia 1a.34.1, in Opera Omnia, editio minor, 2.2 (Lauriola, 1999), 409-410. 

17 Thatis, they differ in their syntactic structure. The concept RATIONAL ANIMAL, for exam- 
ple, is syntactically complex, whereas the concept HUMAN is not. Both, however, signify 
the same thing, namely, the property of humanity. 

18 Burley, Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias 1.821, 273. 

19 Or, perhaps the content of ‘Socrates’ is simply the thing constituted by this body and this 
soul. If Burley is following Henry of Ghent, however, we would expect that humanity would 
be part of the content of ‘Socrates, since the relationship between an essence (e.g. human- 
ity) and its suppositum (e.g. Socrates) is supposed to minor, so that a suppositum includes 
its essence, but not vice versa. On Henry on minor intentional difference, see Pasquale 
Porro, “Henry of Ghent,’ The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 2013 Edition), 
(ed.) Edward N. Zalta, url: http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/henry-ghent/#IntDis. 

20 Another way to grasp the point is to recognize that two things differ intentionally (though 
perhaps not merely intentionally, since they might also differ really) when they differ in 
what can truly be predicated of each. For example, we can say of Socrates that he is con- 
crete, but we cannot say of humanity that it is concrete. 

21 On Scotus on common natures and abstract particulars, see Scotus, Ordinatio 2.3.1.5-6, 
(ed.) Vaticana, 7 (Vatican City, 1973), 474-484. 

22 Walter Burley, Expositio libri De Anima, Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. 
Lat 2151, fols. gra-ura, transcribed in Alessandro D. Conti, “Ontology in Walter Burley's 
Last Commentary on the Ars Vetus,” Franciscan Studies 50 (1990), 138-139. On Burley on 
individuation, see Ivan Boh, “Walter Burley,’ in Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later 
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humanity, and so is numerically distinct from Plato's humanity. At the same 
time, Socrates' humanity and Plato's humanity are distinct particularizations 
of the same common entity: humanity, and that fact, Burley suggests, explains 
one way in which Socrates is similar to Plato, namely, with respect to 
humanity. 


3 Ockham Contra Realism 


Burley's early metaphysical views, then, place him firmly among the realist 
metaphysical approaches prevalent in the late thirteenth and very early 
fourteenth centuries (often grouped under the heading of *moderate real- 
ism"), according to which properties are abstract particulars that are con- 
stitutive of the things that possess them, really identicalto those particulars. 
The high watermark of that kind of realism in the medieval period occurs 
at the turn of the fourteenth century, with the maturation of Scotus' meta- 
physical system. But those metaphysical approaches die a fairly quick 
philosophical death in the subsequent decades, principally at the hands of 
Ockham.?3 

In fact, the target of Ockham’s criticisms of realism is broader than moder- 
ate realism (though, as we will see, not as broad as Ockham himself took them 
to be). Developed most fully in his Ordinatio and Summa Logicae, Ockham 
attempts to argue that any form of non-Platonic realism is philosophically sus- 
pect, regardless of whether one takes properties to be particular or universal.?* 
(He suggests that Platonic varieties of realism are suspect as well, though he 
sees little need to specify why.) Ockham’s criticisms of realism clearly influ- 
enced in some way the development of Burley's own metaphysics, pushing 
him to a radically different view of the nature of properties, the relationship 
between properties and their bearers, and the proper role of properties in a 
metaphysical system. That influence is most apparent in the objections that 


Middle Ages and the Counter-Reformation, 150-1650, (ed.) Jorge J.E. Gracia (New York, 
1994), 347-372. 

23 Realist metaphysics of that sort do appear to undergo a renaissance at the end of the 
fourteenth century and into the fifteenth century, with the metaphysical accounts devel- 
oped by the “Oxford Realists,” philosophers such as John Wyclif, William Penbygull, and 
Johannes Sharpe. See Alessandro D. Conti, “Johannes Sharpe's Ontology and Semantics: 
Oxford Realism Revisited," Vivarium 43.1 (2005), 156-186. 

24 For Ockham’ critique of realism (and related matters) in the Ordinatio, see Ockham, 
Sent. Ord. 1.21-7. For Ockham’s critique of realism in the Summa Logicae, see William 
Ockham, sr 114-17. 
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the later Burley considers to his (very different) account of properties, objec- 
tions which clearly originate with Ockham.?5 But Burley's response to Ockham's 
criticisms of realism isn't wholly reactionary; on the contrary, on some points 
at least, Burley's later views are sympathetic to Ockham’s concerns. In parti- 
cular, the later Burley agrees with Ockham that accounts which make a dis- 
tinction between real and less-than-real difference ought to be rejected. 
Moreover, the form that his mature realism takes—according to which proper- 
ties are abstract universals—reflects Ockham’s position that, absent a notion 
of less-than-real difference, an account of properties according to which prop- 
erties are abstract particulars isn't a coherent form of realism. 

In this section, therefore, I intend to use Ockham’s criticisms of various 
forms of realism as a kind of guide to the evolution of Burley's own views about 
the nature of properties. First, we will consider Ockham’s criticisms of moder- 
ate realism, and Scotus' theory in particular. One result of those criticisms is a 
rejection of notions of less-than-real difference (e.g. Scotus' formal distinction, 
and Burley and Henry's intentional difference). As we will see, the later Burley 
agrees with Ockham on this point, and consequently adopts in its place just 
the sort of account on identity and difference that Ockham favors. Second, we 
will briefly consider Ockham's arguments against abstract particularism, in 
light of the account of identity and difference than he (and the later Burley) 
accepts. Finally, we will consider Ockham's arguments against abstract univer- 
salism, a version of which Burley ultimately defends. 

Ockham’s attacks on realism are principally aimed at Scotus’ metaphysical 
views, whose account Ockham appears to regard as the most sophisticated form 
of realism available.?6 But the criticisms of Scotus’ metaphysical views are gener- 
alizable to any view according to which properties are abstract particulars, really 
identical to, though less-than-really different from, the concrete substances 
which possess them. Ockham’s criticism of Scotus’ metaphysics is two-pronged, 
though we will focus merely on the first prong here.?” Ockham attempts to 
undermine Scotus’ notion of a formal difference by arguing that the distinction 
between real and merely formal difference is philosophically incoherent. 


25 While Burley never identifies Ockham by name, addressing his response to ‘certain mod- 
erni, the objections to realism that Burley considers are precisely those that Ockham 
raises. There can be little doubt that Burley has Ockham in mind in these passages. See, 
e.g., Walter Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fols. dzra—d3va. 

26 Adams notes that Ockham responds both to an early and to a late conception of the for- 
mal distinction in his arguments. See Adams, "Universals 417-419. My discussion is 
framed in terms of the early conception alone, for the sake of brevity. 

27 On Ockham’s criticism of Scotus’ realism, see Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.6 (173-192). 
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Ockham’s own view is that the distinction between real and formal difference 
(and so, mutatis mutandis, identity) is philosophically unsustainable. Antici- 
pating McTaggart's Dissimilarity of the Diverse—that if any two things are differ- 
ent, there is at least one feature which the one has and the other lacks—Ockham 
argues that Scotus’ notion of a formal difference leaves no room for real differ- 
ence. As Marilyn McCord Adams notes, Ockham takes the equality of inconsis- 
tency between contradictories to entail that “if some proposition of the form ‘x is 
F’ and 'y is not F’ can be true about really existent property-bearers that are only 
formally distinct, then any pair of contradictories can.”?8 That is, if some contra- 
dictory pair of predicates can be predicated of objects that are merely formally 
different on Scotus' account, then, since all contradictories are equally inconsis- 
tent, every contradictory pair can in principle be predicated of objects that are 
merely formally different. For example, if Socrates is human and Fido is not 
human (but rather is, say, a dog), they differ. But what reason does Scotus have for 
regarding that difference as real, rather than merely formal? 

One possible response which Ockham considers suggests that things which 
differ really can have what Ockham calls “primary contradictories" truly predi- 
cated of them, that is, contradictory predicate terms which do not contain 
(implicitly or explicitly) any restriction or diminution. Merely formally distinct 
things, in contrast, can only have contradictory predicates which necessarily 
are diminished (by containing in some way the notion of being formally of a 
kind) truly predicated of them. But Ockham argues that "really' is not a 
destructive or diminishing determination, and neither is 'formally."?? In other 
words, Ockham appeals to his doctrine of the equality of inconsistency, argu- 
ing that, e.g., being formally F and being formally not-F is just as contradictory 
as being F and being not-F, so that the former pair is no less suited to pick out 
real difference than the latter. 

Whatever the ultimate philosophical success of Ockham's arguments 
against the distinction between real and less-than-real difference, Ockham's 
intended result is, among other things, a simplified account of identity and 
difference, where both identity and difference are given a uniform treatment. 
According to that position, two things differ just in case something can be truly 
said of one which cannot be truly said of the other; they are identical if and 
only if whatever can truly be said of one can be truly said of the other, and vice 
versa. The later Burley's account of identity and difference reflects this posi- 
tion. In his last commentary on the Categories, for example, Burley writes that 


28 Adams, "Universals," 418. See also Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham, 49-50. 
29 See Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.6 (158). 
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if the one is [truly] predicated of something of which the other is not [truly] 
predicated, then they are not the same but diverse. And if something is 
[truly] predicated of the one which is not [truly] predicated of the other, 
they are not the same but diverse. But if something is truly predicated of 
the one which is [truly] predicated of the other, then they are the same.?9 


Of course, Scotus could accept this principle as well, so long as the theory is 
suitably supplemented with an account of primary and diminished contradic- 
tory predicates. But Burley makes it clear in a number of passages that his new 
theory is not meant to be supplemented in this way. With respect to the rela- 
tionship between concrete particulars and properties especially, Burley uses 
this new principle of identity to acknowledge the concrete particulars and 
properties differ from one another. “And on the basis of that principle, given 
that there are many contradictories which can be truly predicated (verifican- 
tur) of them, it is clear that the singular and the universal are not the same.”?! 
Moreover, Burley is clear that the difference between concrete particulars and 
properties is not merely intentional. He writes, for example, that "the universal 
[...] outside the mind is something (aliqua res) distinct from the singular thing 
out of which it is taken."32 Properties and their particulars constitute distinct 
things (res), as different from each other as Socrates is different from Plato.* If 
one accepts that concrete particulars and properties differ in that way, how- 
ever, the late medieval realist faces a dilemma: either she must continue to 
maintain that properties are abstract particulars, or she must now take proper- 
ties to be abstract universals. Both horns, Ockham argues, are problematic for 
the realist. 


30 Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. g3rb: “Nota quod ex isto loco sumi- 
tur doctrina bona ad cognoscendum identitatem vel diversitatem aliquorum adinvicem. 
Si unum praedicatur de aliquo de quo non praedicatur reliquum illa non sunt eadem sed 
diversa. Et si aliquid praedicatur de uno quod non predicatur de reliquo illa non sunt 
eadem sed diversa. Et si aliquid praedicatur de uno vere de quo reliquum praedicatur illa 
sunt eadem." 

31 Walter Burley, Expositio super librum Porphyrii, in Expositio super Artem Veterem Porphyrii 
et Aristotelis (Venice, 1497; repr. Frankfurt, a. M., 1967), fol. a4va: “Et isto fundamento pro- 
batur quod singulare et universale non sunt idem per multa contradictoria qui verifican- 
tur de eis.’ 

32 Burley, Expositio super librum Porphyrii, fol. a4rb: "[U]universale tam illud quod est in 
anima quam illud quod est extra animam est aliqua res distincta a re singulari qua 
extrahitur." 

33 For more on Burley’s later account of identity and difference, see Conti, “Ockham and 
Burley,” 193-195. 
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The first horn is problematic because it does not allow for a philosophically 
consistent account of properties. Rather, Ockham argues, it leads to a (perhaps 
profligate) form of nominalism, since "properties" must be regarded as not 
abstract but rather concrete, given that what accounts for their being particular 
cannot be something extrinsic to them.?^ Burley wisely never pursues this first 
horn, perhaps seeing the success of Ockham's arguments against that view. 
Rather, Burley develops a version of the second. The second horn takes a prop- 
erty to be an abstract universal, such that the selfsame property can be had by 
many concrete particulars at once. Ockham argues that this form of realism too 
faces a number of devastating metaphysical challenges. We will focus on one of 
these challenges: the problem of annihilation, since Burley makes explicit men- 
tion of this challenge when developing his mature ontology. 

Annihilation, unlike mere destruction, is an act whereby all the parts of a 
thing are destroyed. To annihilate Socrates, for example, is to destroy all that 
composes him. Ockham assumes that annihilation is an action that God can 
undertake. But, more than simply that, Ockham assumes that God's ability to 
annihilate some one thing need not infringe on God's ability to sustain the rest 
of the created order.?5 That is, Ockham assumes that it is possible that God 
could at once annihilate something— Socrates, for example—without that act 
of annihilation having implications for the continued existence of the rest of 
the things which make up reality, such as Plato. But Ockham argues that such 
an assumption is not possible for someone committed to the view that a prop- 
erty is an abstract universal. Since annihilation requires the destruction of 
everything that composes Socrates, it will require the destruction of humanity, 
a certain property that is a constitutive part of Socrates. But, since properties 
are understood to be abstract universals, the very same property of humanity 
is also constitutive of other human beings, such as Plato. Since humanity is 
constitutive of Plato too, Ockham argues that the annihilation of Socrates (and 
so the destruction of the property of humanity) must result in the destruction 
of Plato as well. And this is because Plato cannot survive the loss of something 
constitutive of him, such as humanity. Realism, then, is unpalatable at least 
because it imposes unacceptable limits on divine power.?6 


34 This view is the main object of Ockham’s attack in the fifth question of distinction 2 of the 
Ordinatio. See Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.2.5 (154-159). It is also mentioned at points in the 
fourth question. See, e.g., Sent. Ord. 1.2.4 (114-115). 

35 See Sent. Ord. 1.2.4 (n5-116). 

36 One might retort, of course, that, while realism imposes limits on divine power, those 
limits are not unacceptable. And, in general, many of Ockham’s arguments against 
abstract universalism seem to be intended to show that the philosophical costs of that 
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4 Burley’s “Exaggerated” Realism 


However, whereas Ockham expects his criticisms of realism to result, either 
immediately or eventually, in the realist’s acquiescence to a nominalist meta- 
physics, Burley adopts in response what some have called “exaggerated” real- 
ism.?" Like the target of Ockham’s annihilation argument, Burley’s exaggerated 
realist takes properties to be abstract universals. But, unlike that target, he 
argues that properties are not parts of the particulars which possess them. On 
this account, a concrete substance, such as Socrates, is composed of nothing 
except concrete matter and concrete form. Because properties are not parts of 
their particulars, Burley argues, his mature ontology escapes the problem of 
annihilation that Ockham presents. 


[I]t is not necessary that, by annihilating an individual, humanity (species 
hominis) will be annihilated, because humanity is not a part of Socrates. 
Thus, by annihilating this matter and this form, Socrates is annihilated, 
because Socrates is composed of nothing except this matter and this form.?8 


As Burley sees it, it is in virtue of being a part of some concrete particular— 
Socrates, for example—that the property of humanity is destroyed when 
Socrates is annihilated. If, in contrast, properties were not parts of their 
bearers—if, for example, Socrates were nothing more than the compound of a 
concrete bit of matter (i.e. his body) and a concrete form (i.e. his soul)—then 
the annihilation of Socrates need not result in the destruction of the property 
of humanity itself. And, if that annihilation does not result in the destruction 
of something universal, then Socrates' annihilation need not have any impact 
on the existential status of distinct concrete substances, such as Plato. 
Scholars are still just beginning to understand what Burley's exaggerated real- 
ism amounts to, and so just beginning to understand the philosophical implica- 
tions that his commitment to it brings. Adams, for example, in partial critique of 
Burley's response to Ockham's annihilation argument, argues that Burley's exag- 
gerated realism is unsatisfying because Ockham’s “annihilation arguments 


form of realism are simply too high, rather than to show that there is anything conceptu- 
ally incoherent in that form of realism itself. 

37 On the introduction of this term, see Shapiro, “A Note on Walter Burley's Exaggerated 
Realism,” 206. 

38 Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. d3rb: “Ad aliud dicendum quod non 
oportet quod annihilando individuum annihiletur species hominis, quia species hominis 
est non pars Socratis. Unde annihilata hac materia et hac forma annihilatur Socrates, quia 
Socrates non componitur nisi ex hac materia et hac forma.” 
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depend, not on whether universals are parts of particulars, but on whether they 
are essential constituents of them; and surely Burley would not deny that human 
nature is essential to Socrates.”?9 On Adams’ understanding of exaggerated real- 
ism, then, questions of mereology are distinct from questions of nature. Even if 
properties are not parts of their concrete particulars, Adams argues, they must 
still be essential constituents of those concrete particulars, serving in explana- 
tions of why those concrete particulars are what they are. 

Adams' interpretation of Burley's exaggerated realism raises interesting 
questions about the relationship between composition and constitution, and 
about the form—Aristotelian or Platonic—that exaggerated realism must 
take. However, more recent scholarship suggests a different interpretation of 
Burley's exaggerated realism. Alessandro Conti, for example, writes that, on 
Burley's theory, a property "is not a constitutive part of the individuals it is 
predicated of, but only a form coming together with their essences, and mak- 
ing their metaphysical structure known.”4? Conti here suggests that exagger- 
ated realism entails that properties do not constitute the essences of the 
concrete particulars that they inform, and instead merely "come together" 
with those essences. This interpretation has the resources to skirt some of 
the philosophical issues that Adams' interpretation raises, since constitution 
can be treated as a kind of parthood relation. More importantly, it also sug- 
gests that Burley successfully responds to Ockham’s annihilation argument, 
since properties are not, on this interpretation, essential constituents of 
particulars. 

The central question for Burley's exaggerated realism, then, is whether or 
not properties, such as humanity, are constitutive of the concrete particulars 
that possess them. Adams suggests, of course, that they are—and so Burley's 
exaggerated realism is still liable to Ockham's argument from annihilation. 
But, in a slightly later passage from the same work, Burley makes clear that 
properties are not essential constituents of concrete particulars.” 


39 Adams, “Universals,” 427. 

40 Conti, “Ontology,” 142. See also Dutilh Novaes, “The Ockham-Burley Dispute,” 54-62; 
Wöhler, “Universals and Individuals,” 173-189. 

41 Elsewhere, Conti argues that what he terms “macro-objects,” which are “aggregates made 
up of primary substances together with a host of substantial and accidental forms exist- 
ing in them and through them,” are “what [are] signified by a proper name or definite 
description, such as ‘Socrates’ or ‘this man here.” (Conti, “Ockham and Burley,” 200). I am 
not sure how to reconcile this claim with his account of Burley’s response to the annihila- 
tion argument, since that response appears to presuppose that ‘Socrates, for example, 
signifies merely an aggregate of concrete matter and concrete form. 

42 Conti himself makes note of this passage and its implications for the constitution ques- 
tion. See Conti, “Ontology,” 142-144. 
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[Q Juiddity and form are one, and therefore just as there are two sorts of 
form, namely, a form which declares (declarans) a quiddity and a form 
which perfects the matter, so too there are two sorts of quiddity, because 
a certain one is a quiddity which is a form which perfects matter, and a 
certain one is a form which declares the quiddity. The quiddity which is a 
form perfecting the matter is a part of an individual whose quiddity it is, 
but the quiddity which declares a quiddity is not a part of the individual 
whose quiddity it is, nor is it a part of the essence (de essentia) of such an 
individual, but it essentially accompanies its essence.^? 


Burley’s point in this passage is that a quiddity, or “whatness,” of some con- 
crete substance is simply a form of that substance. And forms are of two 
sorts: concrete and abstract. Concrete forms—which are particular per se— 
“perfect” the matter in which they inhere. Socrates’ soul, for example, is a 
concrete substantial form "perfecting," or unifying, Socrates' matter in a cer- 
tain way, and the matter's being unified in that way by that form just is 
Socrates himself. A concrete form, then, is what principally explains why the 
thing which it constitutes is what it is. Socrates' soul, for example, is consti- 
tutive of Socrates, and it makes him what he is: namely, a human, an animal, 
a thing capable of laughter, etc. In addition to concrete forms, however, 
Burley argues that there are also abstract forms, or properties—humanity, 
for example. These abstract properties are, on the mature account at least, 
universal, that is, they are able to be universally possessed by, or to be in, 
many concrete particulars. But Burley stresses that they are not in any way 
constitutive of the concrete particulars that they are in, arguing that they are 
not “of the essence" (de essentia) of the particulars that possess them.^* 


43 Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. d3rb: “Ad illud quando probatur 
quod species est pars individui quia est quidditas individui, dicendum quod 
quidditas et forma unum sunt, et ideo sicut forma est duplex, scilicet, forma declar- 
ans quidditatem et forma perficiens materiam, sic quidditas est duplex, quia quaedam est 
quidditas quae est forma perficiens materiam, et quaedam est forma declarans quiddita- 
tem. Quidditas quae est forma perficiens materiam est pars individui cuius est quidditas, 
sed quidditas declarans quidditatem non est pars individui cuius est quidditas, nec est de 
essentia talis individui, sed est essentialiter concomitans essentiam eius." 

44 Burey stresses elsewhere that particular effects can only have particular causes, though 
his concern in that passage is material causation. See, e.g., Burley, Expositio super librum 
Praedicamentorum, fol. d2vb: "[I]ndividuum est effectus particularis, et species est effec- 
tus univeralis, et ideo individuum non componitur nisi ex haec materia et ex haec forma 
qui sunt causae particulares, et species cum sit effectus univeralis componitur ex causis 
univeralibus, scilicet, ex genere et differentia" See also Walter Burley, Expositio super 
librum Porphyrii, fol. a5va. 
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They rather merely *declare" the quiddity, or nature, of a concrete particular, 
a claim which we will return to in the last section. 

This is an extremely radical metaphysics. So radical, in fact, that it is easy to 
see how scholars such as Adams could misunderstand the view. I do not think 
it is too much to suggest that the primary motivation for a commitment to a 
realist metaphysics throughout much of philosophical history has been onto- 
logical: that realism best serves to explain why particular things have the 
intrinsic character and causal powers that they do.*5 That Socrates’ is able to 
reason discursively, for example, or is able to laugh at a joke needs some expla- 
nation, and the realist suggests that that explanation comes in the form of 
Socrates’ possession of a certain property: humanity. Burley's exaggerated real- 
ism is a radical outlier in the realist tradition, then, because his account of 
properties is not meant to answer those sorts of ontological questions.*9 In 
fact, with respect to the question of why concrete particulars are what they are, 
Burley's account is quite similar to Ockham's: concrete particulars have the 
natures that they do merely because of the compounds of concrete form and 
concrete matter that they are.*” Socrates, for example, is a human (i.e. has the 
character and causal powers peculiar to a human) not because of any property 
he might possess, but rather because he is a concrete bit of matter structured 


45 It might best to think of realism as traditionally motivated by two concerns: causality and 
similarity, with the realist holding that the same object—a property—can explain both. 
At least part of the novelty of Burley's later account is that he separates these two issues. 
Issues of causality (that is, the causal powers of particular substances) are explained by 
appeal to concrete forms, whereas issues of similarity still require appeal to properties. 
On the issue of the role of properties in similarity relations, see Burley, Expositio super 
librum Porphyrii, fol. a4vb. 

46 Put in another way, Burley recognizes, first, that a commitment to the Aristotelian 
account of universals (Aristotle, De interpretatione 17a38-bi, (ed.) L. Minio-Paluello 
(Oxford, 1949), 52—53), according to which a universal is what is said of particulars, need 
not commit him to the Boethian account (Boethius, In Isagogen Porphyrii commentorum 
editionis secundae 110, (ed.) Samuel Brandt, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum 48 (Leipzig, 1906), 162—163), according to which a universal "constitutes and 
forms the substance of those to which it is common,” and, second, that Ockham’s criti- 
cisms are only effective against realist theories committed to the Boethian account. 

47 Forthe later Burley, the fact that a concrete form (e.g. Socrates’ soul) makes a thing that it 
constitutes what it is can't itself depend on some property or other, since then the annihi- 
lation argument would retain its force. That is, explanations of a concrete form's enabling 
the thing that it constitutes to act in various ways (and so have a certain nature) can't 
involve appeal to some property or other, in virtue of which that concrete form provides 
that nature. Consequently, for the later Burley, concrete forms cannot instantiate or 
exemplify properties. On this point, see $6. 
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by a certain concrete substantial form (or, on Ockham's account, a number of 
concrete substantial forms). That Socrates is human, then, isn't to be explained 
in terms of a property he possess, but rather in terms of the compound of con- 
crete matter and concrete substantial form that he is. 

Given how radical Burley's exaggerated realism appears to be, however, what 
seems to me to be the most pressing question is this: what motivates Burley's 
continued commitment to realism? If, in respect to questions of nature, Burley 
largely agrees with Ockham, why not adopt the nominalist metaphysical account 
that Ockham favors? Unfortunately, scant work has been done in the literature to 
answer these sorts of questions, even by those who appear to recognize that 
properties in Burley’s later ontology don't fill a traditional, ontological role. The 
purpose of the rest of this chapter, therefore, is to begin the project of answering 
those sorts of questions. I argue that Burley's continued commitment to proper- 
ties is primarily driven by epistemic and semantic considerations. Burley's exag- 
gerated realism is motivated not so much by questions of worldly structure, then, 
as itis by concerns about how we are able to think and to talk successfully about 
that structure. In the remainder of this chapter I want to flesh out how, precisely, 
properties feature in our ability to think and to talk in that way. 


5 Properties and the Nature of Language 


In addition to any ontological roles they might have, Burley argues throughout 
his career that properties are central to correct semantic and epistemic theo- 
rizing. First, properties play a central role in Burley's account of semantic con- 
tent. Second, and partly in consequence of the first, properties are fundamental 
to explanations of the nature of knowledge. In this section, I want to consider 
those two projects. Then, in the last section, we will look at what those projects 
mean for the nature of the property itself, given Burley's exaggerated realism. 
Burley's theory of semantic content remains remarkably consistent through- 
out his career, which likely reflects the central place that theory holds in his 
philosophical outlook. First, Burley maintains that properties are essential to 
explanations of the semantic contents of predicate expressions in natural and 
mental language. In particular he argues that properties are the semantic con- 
tents of those kinds of expressions. Because those expressions have properties 
as their contents, moreover, Burley argues that properties also figure into 
explanations of the contents of most sentences of natural and mental lan- 
guage, since contents of that sort (which I will call propositions) are structured 
entities constituted by more fundamental contents, such as concrete particu- 
lars and properties. For example, the proposition that Socrates is human is a 
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structured entity constituted by Socrates, a certain concrete substance, and 
humanity, a property. 

Burley's account of semantic content is developed within his various discus- 
sions of signification, a notion central to medieval semantics. The notion of 
signification has its roots in Aristotle's De interpretatione, a work known to 
medieval philosophers via Boethius' Latin translation. The central passage 
from that work on the nature of signification is found in a chapter on verbs, 
where Boethius' translation reads that a verb signifies because “the one who 
speaks [a verb] establishes an understanding (constituit intellectum).’*® 
Informed by this passage, the central notion of signification employed by 
medieval philosophers, including Burley, was that to signify is to establish an 
understanding. 

At the end of the 13th century, the central question for most medieval phi- 
losophers of language was whether categorematic expressions in natural lan- 
guage primarily signify things outside the mind, or whether they must primarily 
signify some representational entities that have only mind-dependent exis- 
tence, so that expressions refer to (or, as itis sometime put by those who deny 
direct reference, "secondarily signify") things in the world via that significa- 
tion.* Burley himself took this to be a central semantic question, raising it in 
all three of his commentaries on the De Interpretatione, which collectively 
span the whole of his intellectual career.5° In each of these commentaries, 
Burley defends the same position: expressions in natural language must be 
able to signify, in a primary fashion, things outside the mind. 

Burley’s defense of this position rests on the claim that the alternative— 
namely, that expressions primarily signify mind-dependent objects, in virtue 
of which they refer to the things that they do—relies on a mistaken theory of 
cognition. In his early commentaries on Aristotle's De interpretatione, Burley 
considers the view that expressions in natural language signify internal mental 
contents, "something fabricated by the intellect, a kind of image, as it were, in 


48 Boethius, De interpretatione 16b20—22, in De interpretatione vel Periermenias, (ed.) Lorenzo 
Minio-Paluello (Aristoteles Latinus) 11.1-2 (Bruges-Paris, 1965), 7: "Ipsa quidem secundum 
se dicta verba nomina sunt et significant aliquid— constituit enim qui dicit intellectum, 
et qui audit quiescit—sed si est vel non est nondum significat." 

49  Onthisdispute, see Giorgio Pini, "Signification of Names in Duns Scotus and Some of His 
Contemporaries,” Vivarium 39 (2001), 20-51. 

50 See Burley, Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias 11, 202. See also Walter Burley, 
Commentarius in librum Perihermeneias 13, in Stephen Brown, “Walter Burley’s Middle 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Perihermeneias," Franciscan Studies 33 (1973), 52; Burley, 
Expositio super librum Perihermeneias, in Expositio super artem veterem Porphyrii et 
Aristotelis (Venice, 1497; repr. Frankfurt, a. M., 1967), fol. kgrb—va. 
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which the intellect sees a thing outside [the mind ]."5! Burley rejects this posi- 
tion for a number of reasons. First, he sees no reason why we would need to 
invoke contents of this sort when the things which they represent could just as 
well be the immediate objects of our cognition. There is no explanatory point, 
Burley argues, in introducing such representational intermediaries when the 
things which they represent could just as well be immediate to us. 

Second, Burley argues that the view in question misconstrues cognitive 
activity. The view on offer, Burley notes, requires that one have epistemic 
access to some representational mental content, and access to what it repre- 
sents only via that content. But "the intellect does not think about something 
which exists in it except through reflection. Now direct intellection precedes 
reflexive intellection.”>? On Burley's view, reflexive mental acts presuppose 
direct or non-reflexive mental acts. Since epistemic access to anything internal 
to the mind requires reflexive mental activity—a second-order activity—there 
must be some direct, first-order mental activity that precedes it. But the con- 
tent of that first-order activity must be a thing (for otherwise that activity itself 
would be second-order), and so Burley argues that there must be things out- 
side the mind to which one has direct epistemic access. 

That Burley would explicitly invoke theories of cognition in response to 
questions about signification might seem odd. But recall that the notion of 
signification that Burley employs is articulated in epistemic terms. For an 
expression to signify something is for that expression to call that thing to mind 
(i.e. to produce an understanding of that thing) for someone competent in the 
language. For Burley, then, questions about content are parasitic on questions 
in the philosophy of mind. Moreover, Burley's account of cognition is articu- 
lated in terms of the mind's acquisition and use of concepts, that is, represen- 
tations existing subjectively in the mind. Burley argues, for example, that 


[i]n an act of thinking we must consider three things, namely, the thing 
thought, the thinking intellect itself, and the species [i.e. the concept] by 
whose mediation the thing is understood, by which I mean that that 


51 Ibid., 1.5, 210: “Ad quod dicunt aliqui quod passio non est species recepta in intellectu nec 
etiam actus intelligendi ipsius intellectus, sed est terminus actus. Sed est aliquid fabrica- 
tum ab intellectu veluti quoddam idolum in quo intellectus speculatur rem extra.” See 
also Burley, Commentarius in librum Perihermeneias 132, 1.14, 53—54: "Et dicunt aliqui quod 
passio de qua hic loquitur nec est res extra, nec species in anima, sed quoddam idolum 
fabricatum ab intellectu, quod quidem idolum est terminus actus ipsius intellectus." 

52 Ibid. 124, 55: "Intellectus prius intelligit rem extra quam intelligit aliquid existens in eo, 
quia intellectus non intelligit aliquid existens in eo nisi per reflexionem; nunc intellectio 
directa praecedit intellectionem reflexivam." 
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species is not what is primarily thought of but [rather] the thing is pri- 
marily thought of by the mediation of the species.5? 


Categorematic expressions in natural language, then, have the semantic con- 
tents that they do by being subordinated to concepts in the mind, whose rep- 
resentational character is a necessary feature of them. 

Because properties are the semantic contents of predicate expressions in 
natural and mental language, Burley argues that properties, among other things, 
can constitute propositions. Propositions—the contents of sentences in natu- 
ral and mental language, and so of one's propositional attitudes—are products 
of a certain complex mental act that the mind can perform. The mind pro- 
duces a proposition by predicating one thing of another. In his introduction to 
his first literal commentary on the De interpretatione, for example, Burley 
writes that “a sentence (oratio) in the mind is composed out of things which 
the intellect combines with one another or divides from one another, whether 
those things are utterances or the things signified through utterances."5^ Many 
scholars find the claim that the mind can combine one thing outside it with 
another thing outside it to be conceptually challenging.55 Consequently, few 
are willing to attribute an account of the proposition of that sort I suggest to 
Burley, and fewer still believe that that account could be philosophically 


53 Burley, Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias 1.70, 211—212: “Sed in actu intelligendi est 
considerare tria, scilicet rem intellectam et ipsum intellectum intelligentem et speciem 
mediante qua res intelligitur sic quod illa species non est illud quod primo intelligitur sed 
res primo intelligitur mediante specie" See also Burley, Commentarius in librum 
Perihermeneias 1.16, 56; Expositio super librum Perihermeneias, fol. k3va. 

54 Burley, Commentarius in librum Perihermeneias 1.02, 45: "Oratio in mente componitur ex 
rebus quas intellectus componit ad invicem vel dividit ad invicem, sive illae res sint voces 
sive res significatae per voces." 

55  Foralternative accounts of Burley's semantics of statements, see Joël Biard, "Le statut des 
énoncés dans les commentaires du Peri Hermeneias de Gautier Burley" in Aristotle’s Peri 
Hermeneias in the Latin Middle Ages, (eds.) H.A.G. Braakhuis and C.H. Kneepkens 
(Artistarium Supplementa) 10 (Groningen, 2003), 103-118; Laurent Cesalli, “Meaning and 
Truth,” in A Companion to Walter Burley: Late Medieval Logician and Metaphysician, (ed.) 
Alessandro D. Conti (Leiden, 2013), 119-131; Conti, "Walter Burley;" Stephan Meier-Oeser, 
“Walter Burley's Propositio in Re and the Systematization of the Ordo Significationis,’ in 
Philosophical Debates at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century, (eds.) Stephen Brown, 
Thomas Dewender, Theo Kobusch (Leiden, 2009), 483-506; Paola Anna Maria Muller, 
"Utrum propositio mentalis componitur ex rebus vel ex conceptibus: un dibattito tra 
Ockham e Burleigh,” Veritas 42 (1997), 659-669; Christian Rode, "Sátze und Dinge. Die 
propositio in rei bei Walter Burley und anderen,’ Bochumer philosophisches Jahrbuch für 
Antike und Mittelalter 10 (2005), 68—78. 
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defensible.56 I admit that there is something a bit mysterious in the claim that 
the mind can combine one thing outside it with another (though I'm inclined 
to think that that mystery is a general one, concerned with the nature of basic 
intentionality). But I think it is at least clear how the theory is motivated, in 
part, by Burley's more fundamental account of the nature of the semantic con- 
tents of sub-sentential expressions of language, and by the claim—to which 
we will turn now—that the compositionality of language reflects the logical 
structure of the content of that language. 

That the mind can combine or separate things is due to the fact that the 
mind can combine or separate the contents of simple cognitive activity. 
Complex mental acts, on Burley's view, depend on the contents of simple men- 
tal acts, using those contents to form propositional contents out of them. But, 
since the contents of simple mental activity can be things outside the mind, 
Burley argues that the mind must be able to combine those things together, in 
either an affirmative or negative fashion.*" In fact, Burley suggests that both 
simple and complex mental activity involve different sorts of uses of the very 
same things, where those uses are cognitively ordered. He writes, for example, 
that "because the mind can make utterances, concepts and things available for 
a purpose (exponere), it follows that the intellect can put together (componere) 
a statement (propositio) out of things just as much as it can out of utterances 
or concepts.”°® For Burley, then, the structure of content is isomorphic with the 
structure of language itself, both of which involve the use of things (considered 
broadly, so as to include expressions in natural and mental language, as well as 
the contents of those expressions) in two distinct ways: either simply, or in 
combination with one another. 


56 One notable exception is Elizabeth Karger, who defends an interpretation of Burley's 
theory of the proposition similar to the one I articulate here; she calls propositions ‘men- 
tal sentences. See Elizabeth Karger, "Mental Sentences According to Burley and to the 
Early Ockham,” Vivarium 34, n. 2 (1996), 192-230. 

57 See, for example, Burley, Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias 3.553, 249: "Concerning a 
statement in the mind [i.e. a proposition], one needs to know that it is composed out of 
things (rebus) which the intellect asserts to be the same or diverse. For if the intellect 
asserts utterances to be the same, then a statement of this sort is composed out of utter- 
ances. And if it asserts things outside the mind to be the same, a statement of this sort is 
composed out of things outside the mind.” See also Burley, Commentarius in librum 
Perihermeneias 1.02, 45; Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. c3vb—cava. 

58 Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. carb: "Cum igitur intellectus possit 
exponere voces, conceptus et res, sequitur quod intellectus potest componere propositio- 
nem tam de rebus quam de vocibus quam de conceptibus." 
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Burley argues, especially late in his career, that the kinds of combination 
and separation that the mind can perform are in fact acts of predication, so 
that the structure of a proposition is isomorphic with the predicate structure 
of the sentences in natural and mental language that express it. "[I]t is 
undoubtedly true that in certain sorts of statements (propositiones), things 
are predicated of things, and in other sorts of statements, concepts are predi- 
cated of concepts, and in other sorts of statements, utterances are predicated 
of utterances.5? But that Burley argues that propositions have predica- 
tive structure—the same kind of structure in the sentences of natural and 
mental language— shouldn't be surprising. If, as Burley suggests, the possible 
roles of an expression in a language depend on the kinds of roles that its 
content can play, then we should expect that the ability to use expressions 
in a language as subject and predicate expressions reflects a more funda- 
mental ability cognitive agents have to use the contents of those expressions 
in that way. 

There is certainly much more that ought to be said about Burley's 
account of the metaphysics of the proposition, an account which is both 
central to Burley's semantics and deeply misunderstood in the scholarship. 
But our interest is, of course, the metaphysics of properties, not proposi- 
tions. With that in mind, I want to shift our attention from the metaphysics 
of the proposition towards the role that propositions play in knowledge. 
Propositions are, for Burley, what we know when we know. When one 
knows that Socrates is human, for example, one (at a minimum) believes 
the true proposition that Socrates is human, where that proposition is a 
certain structured entity, formed by the mind, in which humanity is predi- 
cated of Socrates. Burley stresses that propositions (of the sort he articu- 
lates) need to be the content of knowledge-states if we are to make sense 
of the real sciences, that is, sciences whose objects of study exist in the 
world, outside the mind. 


The real sciences, such as physics [and] metaphysics, really consider 
things, and not utterances or concepts. But scientists produce their 
demonstrations out of those things which they consider primarily and 
per se. Therefore demonstrations which are in those real sciences are 
[composed] of things. But demonstrations are composed of statements 


59  Ibid:"Etcredo quod illud indubitanter sit verum quod in aliqua propositione praedicatur 
res de re, et in aliqua propositione conceptus de conceptu praedicatur, et in aliqua vox de 
voce praedicatur." 
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(propositiones), namely, of premises and a conclusion. Therefore state- 
ments are composed of things.®° 


Science generally is a matter of demonstration, moving deductively from 
premises to conclusions. Certain premises—the first principles of a science— 
are fundamental to that science. These first principles are not arrived at via 
deduction, then, but, Burley argues, are rather constructed from the subjects 
and attributes with which a science is concerned. If, as many (including 
Ockham) maintain, the first principles of every science were constructed out 
of concepts, then, Burley continues, no science would be a real science, because 
every science would be a matter of representing the logical relationships that 
obtain between various concepts, by constructing first principles of a science 
out of those concepts.®! To be a real science thus requires that the principles 
and conclusions of that science are constituted by things outside the mind (i.e. 


6o Ibid. fol.cara-b: "Scientiae reales, ut physica [et] metaphysica, considerant realiter res et 
non voces vel conceptus. Sed huiusmodi artifices faciunt suas demonstrationes ex his 
quae primo et per se considerantur. Ergo demonstrationes quae fiunt in istis scientiis 
realibus sunt ex rebus. Sed demonstrationes componuntur ex propositionibus, scilicet, ex 
praemissis et conclusione. Ergo propositiones componuntur ex rebus. Huic forte dicitur 
quod demonstrationes in scientiis realibus non fiunt ex illis quae per se considerantur in 
illa scientia sed ex vocibus vel conceptibus supponentibus pro illis quae per se consider- 
antur in illa scientia. Contra. Subiectum adequatum scientiae acquisitae per demonstra- 
tionem est conclusio illius demonstrationis, quia conclusio demonstrationis scitur, et 
illud quod scitur est subiectum scientiae. Quero tunc an conclusio scita componatur ex 
rebus, vel ex conceptibus, vel ex vocibus. Si ex rebus, habeo propositum. Si ex vocibus vel 
conceptibus solum, sequitur quod nihil scitur nisi vox vel conceptus, quod est inconveni- 
ens in scientiis realibus maxime." 

61 There can be little doubt that Burley has Ockham in mind when he articulates and 
defends his own account of the proposition in his 1337 commentary on the Categories. In 
response to his argument that the propositions of a real science must be composed of 
things, for example, Burley considers the claim that, while constructed out of mental 
propositions (i.e. out of propositions composed of concepts), the real sciences are real 
because the terms of those mental propositions supposit for things rather than for 
concepts— precisely the sort of account of science generally, and propositional content 
specifically, that Ockham defends in the prologue to his commentary on the Physics. See 
William Ockham, Expos. Phys. Prologus, 4 (12). In response, Burley argues that "the ade- 
quate subject of knowledge acquired through a demonstration is the conclusion of that 
demonstration" (Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. cara). What are 
scientifically known, in other words, are the conclusions of demonstrations. Consequently, 
if those conclusions are the conclusions of a real science, those conclusions must be com- 
posed of things, rather than of concepts—for otherwise all that would be known would 
be something conceptual, rather than something real. 
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the subjects and attributes of the relevant real science), thereby representing 
the real, causal relationships that obtain between those things. 

Propositions, then, figure centrally in Burley's account of knowledge (and 
demonstrative knowledge especially, as the principles and conclusions which 
form the body of knowledge of a science) because propositions are the content of 
one's knowledge. But knowledge is of course factive. The sciences have not just 
any propositions as their principles and conclusions, but true propositions. For 
Burley's account of knowledge to be successful, then, that account needs to 
explain how propositions can successful represent the structure of reality itself. 
On Burley’s early metaphysics, successful representation is a relatively straight- 
forward affair. Properties, for example, are truly predicated of concrete particulars 
when those properties are constitutive of those particulars, such that properties 
and their concrete particulars are really identical to one another. The semantic 
role of the predicate of a true proposition, then, reflects a more fundamental onto- 
logical role that it fulfills, as the nature of the concrete particulars which possess it. 

Issues are decidedly more complicated when it comes to Burley's exagger- 
ated realism, however, since properties no longer figure into metaphysical 
explanations of the particulars that possess them. That Socrates is human, for 
example, is not a matter of Socrates' being constituted by some property, 
humanity. Rather Socrates is a human because he is Socrates, that is, a con- 
crete bit of matter informed by a certain concrete substantial form, his soul. So 
that the proposition that Socrates is human is true cannot be due to the fact 
that humanity constitutes Socrates; rather, it must be due to the fact that 
Socrates is Socrates. But how exactly does the proposition that Socrates is 
human correspond to that fact? And, similarly, what is it for the mind to suc- 
cessfully represent that Socrates is human when it predicates humanity—a 
property really distinct from Socrates, which in no way figures into an ontologi- 
cal explanation of what Socrates is—of Socrates himself? 


6 Exaggerated Realism and Successful Representation 


Late medieval semantics is dominated by two central notions. We already have 
had cause to consider the first: signification. We now have cause to consider 
the second. Supposition is a property of a term in a statement, or propositio. 
Supposition is "the taking of a term for something," that is, it is the use of a 
term to represent something— including, perhaps, itself.6? Though it has its 


62 Walter Burley, De puritate artis logicae, Tractatus Longior 1.11, (ed.) Philotheus Boehner 
(St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1955), 1-2. 
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roots in the eleventh century, the theory of supposition matures in the early 
fourteenth century, in part at the hands of Burley. An original intent of suppo- 
sition theory is to provide medieval philosophers with a way to codify and 
explain how sentential context allows one to use a term to stand for different 
things, and in what way it can stand for them.6? On Burley’s view, for example, 
it explains how ‘human’ can stand for individual humans (“personal supposi- 
tion") or the property of humanity ("simple supposition") or the term 'human' 
itself (“material supposition").9^ So, while for Burley ‘human’ always signifies a 
certain property, different sentential contexts permit that term to stand for— 
that is, to supposit for—things other than that universal. For example, in 


(1) Ahuman is an animal (Homo est animal) 
‘human’ has personal supposition, so that it stands for individual humans. But in 


(2) Human isa species (Homo est species) 


63 There is little consensus in the literature on the purpose of supposition theory in medi- 
eval philosophy generally. Some claim that its principal purpose is to provide a theory of 
quantification, while others claim that it is a medieval theory of reference (and still others 
both). See, e.g., Gareth B. Matthews, "Two Theories of Supposition?” Topoi 16 (1997), 35- 
40; Paul Vincent Spade, "The Logic of the Categorical: The Medieval Theory of Descent 
and Ascent,” in Meaning and Inference in Medieval Philosophy, (ed.) Norman Kretzmann 
(Dordrecht, 1988), 187—224; Terence Parsons, "The Development of Supposition Theory in 
the Later 12th Through 14th Centuries,” in Handbook of the History of Logic, Volume 2: 
Medieval and Renaissance Logic, (ed.) Dov Gabbay (Boston, 2004), 157-280; Terence 
Parsons, "Supposition as Quantification Versus Supposition as Global Quantificational 
Effect," Topoi 16 (1997), 41-63. Catarina Dutilh Novaes, in contrast, argues that there is no 
direct contemporary counterpart to the medieval notion of supposition. See Catarina 
Dutilh Novaes, Formalizing Medieval Logical Theories: Suppositio, Consequentiae and 
Obligationes (Dordrecht, 2007), 12-29. In particular, and contrary to most accounts, she 
argues that the theory of supposition is not a theory of reference. Rather, the theory of sup- 
position is a theory of “codifying the different uses of terms in propositions,’ where different 
uses allows one to talk about different things—e.g., a particular which instantiates a univer- 
sal, the universal itself, or a term which refers to that universal —and distinguishing such 
uses serves an important role in analyses of truth, inference and propositional content, 
among others (Catarina Dutilh Novaes, “Supposition,” Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, 
(ed.) Henrik Lagerlund (Dordrecht, 2010), p. 1230). If supposition has any contemporary par- 
allel, then, it seems it would be meaning, or sense, rather than reference. 

64 Ignoring here 13th-century accounts of natural supposition, supposition is a semantic 
property that a term has only within a sentence. So ‘human, for example, absent its role 
within a sentence, has no supposition. 
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‘human’ has simple supposition, so that it stands for its significate, that is, the 
property of humanity itself. Personal and simple supposition are species of a 
more general kind of supposition, called formal supposition. Burley contrasts 
formal supposition with material supposition, in which a term (roughly speak- 
ing) stands for itself. For example, in 


(3) Human is a noun (Homo est nomen) 


‘human’ stands for the term ‘human’ itself. Formal and material supposition 
differ from one another in that, roughly, formal supposition concerns the 
semantic content (or form) of the expression, whereas material supposition 
concerns the matter of the expression, that is, the linguistic sign itself which 
has some content. For example, humanity, which is signified by ‘human, fig- 
ures explicitly into one’s analysis of the simple supposition of ‘human’ in (2). 
Moreover, it also plays a role in the analysis of the personal supposition of 
‘human’ in (1). ‘Human’ supposits for particular humans in (1) because it signi- 
fies a property which all humans possess. However, when ‘human’ supposits 
materially, as in (3), what it stands for does not depend on what it signifies but 
rather on the expression itself, as an element within some language. 

In its canonical form, supposition theory is a theory about the semantic 
properties of terms in sentences of natural language. But that canonical form 
is revised by Ockham in important ways. In particular, Ockham argues that 
supposition theory can be used in a semantic analysis not just of the terms of 
sentences in natural language but also in an analysis of the terms of sentences 
in mental language as well—that is, in an analysis of concepts. Ockham argues 
that concepts, like expressions in natural language, are signs. And a sign “is 
anything which brings something to mind and is naturally suited to supposit 
for that thing.”®> Concepts, on this picture, are regarded as expressions in a 
language of thought, capable of serving as subjects and predicates in mental 
sentences, and so capable of having the kinds of semantic properties (such as 
supposition) that terms of sentences more generally have. 

Ockham's move here is novel, and (when paired with the particular theory of 
supposition he develops) allows for a philosophical account that handles the 
semantics of general statements despite his relatively bare, nominalist meta- 
physics. But underpinning Ockham's move, at least in part, is a recognition that 
supposition theory can be applied to the terms of anything that has predicate 
form. On Ockham’s account, the only things which have predicate structure are 
sentences in natural and mental language. But, as we have seen, Burley's view is 


65 | Ockham, sr 1.1 (7). 
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that the predicate structure of sentences in natural and mental language reflects 
the predicate structure of the propositions that they express. And, in part because 
propositions have the same predicate structure as sentences in natural and men- 
tal language, Burley argues in a later work that the constituents of propositions 
(just as the terms of sentences in natural and mental language) can supposit. 
Defending a correspondence account of truth, for example, Burley writes that 


to the copula existing in the intellect, which joins together the extremes of a 
true statement (propositio), there corresponds something in reality, namely, 
the identity of the extremes, or the identity of those things for which the 
extremes supposit. Moreover, to a divisive or negative copula in a true nega- 
tive statement, there corresponds something in reality, namely, the diversity 
of the extremes, or the diversity of those things for which the extremes sup- 
posit. But to the copula existing in the intellect, which joins together the 
extremes of a false statement, there corresponds nothing in reality except 
those extremes, as it clear with the copula of this statement: 'a human is a 
donkey" Similarly, to a divisive or negative copula in a false negative state- 
ment, there corresponds nothing in reality except those extremes.96 


On Burley's view, then, the terms of propositions—things— can supposit, in 


just the way that expressions in natural and mental language can supposit. 
Indeed, on Burley's view, truth is fundamentally a matter of the correspondence 
of a proposition to fact(s), namely, the fact(s) of the thing(s)’ for which the 
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Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. c4rb: "Sed dubium est an ipsi copulae 
existenti in intellectu correspondeat aliquid in re aut non. Dicendum quod copulae exis- 
tenti in intellectu copulanti extrema propositionis verae adinvicem correspondet aliquid in 
re, scilicet, identitas extremorum vel identitas eorum pro quibus extrema supponunt, divi- 
sioni vero vel negatitioni copulae in propositione negativa vera correspondet aliquid in re, 
Scilicet, diversitas extremorum vel illorum pro quibus extrema supponunt. Sed copulae 
existenti in intellectu copulanti extrema propositionis falsae adinvicem nihil correspondet 
in re nisi ipsa extrema, ut patet de copula huius propositionis, ‘homo est asinus. Similiter 
nec divisioni vel negationi copulae in propositione falsa negativa nihil correspondet in re 
nisi ipsa extrema.” I am inclined to read the ‘or’ as epexegetic, but, even read disjunctively, 
the passage can be taken to support the claims I make in this section, by understanding the 
disjunction to contrast the simple and personal supposition that the terms of a proposition 
might have. Alessandro Conti has suggested to me in conversation that the passage reflects 
a distinction between “real propositions,’ whose truth is a matter of the identity or diversity 
of the constituents of the "real proposition" itself, and statements in natural and mental 
language, whose truth is a matter of the identity or diversity of the things for which the 
terms of those statements supposit. See also Conti, “Ontology,” 133-136; Conti, “Walter 
Burley" But I fail to see how that sort of interpretation is consistent with, on the one hand, 
Burley's mature account of identity and, on the other, his general account of signification. 
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propositions subject term supposits being identical to or different from 
something(s) for which its predicate term supposits. 

Recall, however, that supposition is the taking of something for something. 
That is, supposition is a semantic relationship, between certain kinds of repre- 
sentations and the things represented by them. So mere predicate structure 
won't sufficiently explain what the constituents of that structure supposit for, 
and likewise how it is that they have the supposition that they do. Sufficient 
explanation requires, in addition, an explanation of how those constituents of 
a proposition represent the things for which they can supposit, in virtue of 
which they can so supposit. Ockham, for example, argues that concepts can 
supposit for things because concepts signify things, where that signification is 
analyzed causally.? 

The question, then, is whether we have any reason to think that things 
such as Socrates or the property of humanity can represent, that is, have 
semantic properties. I don't want to spend too much time on the semantic 
properties that concrete particulars, such as Socrates, might possess, both 
because we are concerned with properties in this chapter, and because, 
frankly, Burley has nothing expressly to say about them. But, briefly, Burley's 
account requires that concrete particulars have a thin kind of representa- 
tion: self-representation, in which they represent themselves. Because 
concrete particulars self-represent, those concrete particulars are able to 
supposit for themselves. Self-representation, I suggest, can be seen as a nec- 
essary consequence of being itself; in virtue of the fact that something has 
being, that thing can represent itself. Consequently, it is not just concrete 
objects that self-represent. Anything that has being, has self-representation. 
Properties, for example, self-represent.$$ But, unlike properties, concrete 


67  SeeWilliam Ockham, Quod. 113 (76). See also Peter King, “Rethinking Representation in 
the Middle Ages," in Representation and Objects of Thought in Medieval Philosophy, (ed.) 
Henrik Lagerlund (London, 2005), 95-97. Note that this explanation is not available to 
Burley when explaining the supposition that the terms of propositions—that is, things— 
have, because things are not signs but rather what are signified by signs. Consequently, 
whereas standard medieval accounts of supposition suggest that only signs can supposit, 
Burley must deny this claim. For all that, however, Burley's account can be regarded as 
falling within the terminist tradition, since the standard account of supposition—that 
supposition is a property of a term relative to another term in a statement, whereby the 
term stands for something— concerns terms, not signs, and Burley himself argues that 
things can be terms in a statement (propositio). 

68 The self-representation of abstract objects is, in fact, a benefit rather than a cost for 
Burley, because there are some propositions whose truth requires that the abstract 
objects that are its terms supposit for themselves. For example, the proposition that 
human is a species (i.e. the significate of ‘homo est species’) contains the property of 
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particulars merely self-represent. And, because concrete particulars merely 
self-represent, they can supposit only for themselves when the mind uses 
them as terms in a proposition. 

Self-representation, then, explains why a thing, whether concrete or 
abstract, can supposit for itself: because it necessarily represents itself. But 
properties are supposed to be able to supposit for more than just themselves. 
In particular, Burley argues that properties can also supposit for the concrete 
particulars that possess them. The proposition that Socrates is human is true, 
for example, in part because the property of humanity supposits in that propo- 
sition for Socrates (among other particular humans), and Socrates is in fact 
identical to Socrates. But what explains this ability of a property to supposit for 
concrete particulars, such as Socrates? 

Supposition of that sort, I suggest, is a matter of property possession. 
Properties represent concrete particulars when they are possessed by those 
particulars. The property of humanity, for example, can supposit for Socrates, 
among others, because it is possessed by Socrates. However, if that sort of sup- 
position is a consequence of possession, then a satisfying explanation of that 
sort of supposition requires a more fundamental explanation of property pos- 
session itself. That is, to understand why properties represent concrete partic- 
ulars, we need to understand why those concrete particulars possess the 
properties that they do. One possibility for the realist is that this explanation is 
ontological: property possession is to be articulated in terms of the sorts of 
roles that properties play in making concrete particulars what they are. But, of 
course, that possibility is no longer live for Burley. 

Burley offers an alternative, semantic explanation. He argues that the posses- 
sion of a property by a concrete substance is due to a semantic relationship that 
that property bears to a concrete form constitutive of that particular. Recall his 
discussion of the nature and function of concrete and abstract forms earlier. 


[J]ustas there are two sorts of form, namely, a form which declares (declarans) 
a quiddity and a form which perfects the matter, so too there are two sorts of 
quiddity, because a certain one is a quiddity which is a form which perfects 
matter, and a certain one is a form which declares the quiddity.9? 


On Burley’s account, concrete forms serve to organize, or “perfect,” a particular 
bit of matter. Forms of that sort thus explain why a certain concrete particular 


humanity as a term, and that proposition is true in part because that property supposits 
for itself. 
69 Burley, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, fol. darb. 
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has the causal abilities that it does. As we have seen, abstract forms, in con- 
trast, don't factor into ontological explanations of that sort. But we now have 
reason to highlight the positive proposal Burley makes in this passage about 
the nature of properties. Burley argues here that properties represent, or 
“declare,” concrete forms—the “quiddities,” or natures, of particular concrete 
substances that make them what they are."? The property of humanity, for 
example, represents (among other things) Socrates' soul, which Burley argues 
is what explains why Socrates has the human nature that he does. Socrates' 
soul makes Socrates human, then, and the property of humanity represents 
that soul, thereby licensing that property to supposit for Socrates himself, 
whose nature that soul is. 

Properties, consequently, have three different semantic relations essential 
to them. First, like all things, they self-represent, and so can supposit for them- 
selves. Second, they represent concrete forms. Third, and as a consequence of 
the second, they represent, and so can supposit for, the concrete substances 
that possess them. The third depends on the second because the possession of 
a property by a concrete particular, in virtue of which the property can sup- 
posit for that particular, is due to a more fundamental, semantic relation that 
that property bearers to a concrete form constitutive of that particular. 

Can anything more be said about the semantic relation that a property 
bears to a concrete form? That is, is that sort of semantic relation itself liable to 
further analysis? It does not seem that it is. If it were, we would expect that 
analysis to be ontological: properties represent concrete forms because prop- 
erties bear some more fundamental metaphysical relation to them (exemplifi- 
cation, for example). But Ockham’s arguments generally against abstract 
objects, and the ways in which Burley responds to those arguments, give us 
good reason to think that any ontological explanation will not be in the offing. 
If that sort of semantic relationship isn't liable to further analysis, however, 
Burley's exaggerated realism requires that the most fundamental relation that 
properties bear is semantic, rather than ontological; properties, in other words, 
are to be understood as fundamentally semantic objects, representing con- 
crete forms. This is, as far as I can tell, the heart of Burley's exaggerated realism. 
And it is radical, requiring that the semantic relation that properties bear to 


70 Thomas de Vio Cajetan, in his commentary on Aquinas' On Being and Essence, notes that 
Averroes uses the premise that "the essence of a thing is a substance manifesting (declar- 
ans) a thing quidditatively [rem quidditative]" to deny that matter is part of the essence of 
a thing (Thomas de Vio Cajetan, Commentary on Being and Essence, trans. Lottie 
Kendzierski (Milwaukee, 1964), p. 90). Burley's use of the notion of manifestation, or “dec- 
laration,” in this context, then, might have been influenced by Averroes. 
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concrete forms is not just resistant to reductive analysis, but that that semantic 
relation is a fundamental feature of reality itself. Not surprisingly, then, it is an 
account of the nature of properties which (as far as I know) doesn't appear to 
find any parallels in the rest of the medieval philosophical tradition."! 

As I said near the beginning of this chapter, the goal of this chapter has been 
to expand on recent research, by beginning an investigation of the theoretical 
utility of properties in Burley's later metaphysics. There is clearly much that 
remains to be explored, however—including whether the commitments a 
view of that sort requires are philosophically plausible. I want to end, then, by 
noting at least one way in which one might find Ockham's nominalist alterna- 
tive more inviting that Burley's later realism. A central disagreement between 
Burley and Ockham is over signification: whether or not signification can bea 
one-to-many relation. Ockham argues that signification can be a one-to-many 
relation; Burley denies this, and argues instead that signification must be a 
one-to-one relation. 

However, both recognize that a one-to-many semantic relation needs to 
enter the picture somewhere, since predicate expressions can supposit for all 
the concrete particulars of which they can be truly predicated, and that ability 
needs some further explanation. Ockham argues that what allows for that sort 
of supposition is signification itself; it is in virtue of the fact that predicate 
expressions (and general concepts in particular) signify potentially many par- 
ticulars that they can supposit for them. Burley, in contrast, rejects any sugges- 
tion that signification can be anything other than one-to-one, and so he cannot 
explain that sort of supposition primarily in terms of signification. Burley, 
instead, tells a reifying story: predicate expressions can supposit for many con- 
crete particulars because the contents of those expressions— properties—are 
possessed by, and so can supposit for, those particulars.7? 


71 While Burley’s later theory of properties doesn't appear to have attracted any additional 
proponents in the medieval period, at least one contemporary philosopher—Peter van 
Inwagen— defends an account of properties very similar to Burley's own. van Inwagen 
argues that properties are not constituents of things but are simply what can be said of 
things. See Peter van Inwagen, “A Theory of Properties,” in Oxford Studies in Metaphysics, 
vol. 1, (ed.) Dean Zimmerman (Oxford, 2004), 107—138. But this is, of course, Burley's later 
view: that properties are not constitutive of particulars but rather are merely that which 
can be said of things! van Inwagen calls an ontology of this sort relational, as opposed to 
constituent. See Peter van Inwagen, “Relational vs. Constituent Ontologies.” Philosophical 
Perspectives 25 (2011), 389—405. 

72  Burley’s properties, then, are somewhat analogous to Ockham’s concepts, since they are 
central to his explanation of how it is that predicate expressions can supposit for many 
concrete particulars. 
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However, the later Burley—unlike Ockham, and even the early Burley— 
cannot ultimately explain the ability of properties to supposit for concrete 
particulars in terms of more fundamental natural or metaphysical relations. 
For Ockham, a general concept signifies particulars because those particulars 
are able to produce that concept within some mind; reference, in other words, 
is explained by more fundamental, causal relationships. Likewise, for the early 
Burley, the ability of properties to supposit for concrete particulars is explained 
by a more fundamental ontological relation: constitution. But those sorts of 
analyses are unavailable to the later Burley. For him, that a property can sup- 
posit for various concrete particulars is fundamentally a matter of that prop- 
erty's representing the concrete forms constitutive of those particulars. But the 
semantic relationship that properties bear to those concrete forms is not itself 
liable to further analysis, even a non-reductive one. For anyone who assumes, 
then, that non-natural features of the world, like representation, must be liable 
to further analysis, articulated in terms of natural features of the world, Burley's 
later realism seems likely to be a tough pill to swallow.” None of this results in 
the charge that the position Burley adopts is incoherent, of course. But it at 
least challenges some deeply-held philosophical assumptions about the rela- 
tionship between representation and reality. 


73 Jeffrey Brower has suggested to me that Burley can perhaps escape the charge that the 
representational nature of properties is resistive to analysis if he were to conceive of 
properties as ideas within the mind of God. That suggestion does seem to me to hold the 
best hope for Burley's account, at least in as much as the divine ideas represent things by 
being that according to which those things are created. And Burley does in fact accept 
that divine ideas constitute universals of a certain sort, namely, ante rem universals. But it 
is clear that the universals Burley is concerned with here are created universals in re, 
rather than ante rem universals. 


CHAPTER 6 

Responses to Ockham: John Buridan 
Thomas Dewender 

1 Introduction 


John Buridan, who taught in the Arts Faculty at the University of Paris from 
about 1325/28 until his death around 1358/62, was undoubtedly one of the most 
important and most influential Parisian philosophers of the 14th century and 
an extremely productive author writing commentaries on almost all of 
Aristotle's texts.! Buridan's Aristotelian commentaries, which are extant in dif- 
ferent redactions and various versions, reflect his long career as a teacher in 
the Arts Faculty in Paris.? Furthermore, we have several smaller treatises writ- 
ten by him on issues such as universals, relations and on the nature of points 
(De puncto), and, above all, his monumental textbook of logic, the Summulae 
de Dialectica, with a final part on Sophismata.? 

In modern times, ever since the French historian of science Pierre Duhem 
first drew attention to Buridan's contributions to the rise of modern science, 
the Parisian arts master has been remembered mainly as a natural philosopher 


1 For an overviews of Buridan's philosophy, see the monographs by Jack Zupko, John 
Buridan: Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts Master (Notre Dame, 2002), and Gyula 
Klima, John Buridan (Oxford, 2009), who focuses almost exclusively on logic and seman- 
tics. Although he mainly deals with Buridan's theory of relation, Rolf Schónberger, Relation 
als Vergleich: Die Relationstheorie des Johannes Buridan im Kontext seines Denkens und der 
Scholastik (Leiden, 1994), is also a very valuable source for some profound information on 
many other aspects of Buridan's philosophy. The standard source of information on 
Buridan's life and works remains Bernd Michael, Johannes Buridan: Studien zu seinem 
Leben, seinen Werken und zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des späten Mittelalters 
(Diss. FU Berlin, 1985). 

2 By far the most complete overview of the editions and manuscripts of Buridan's works is 
Michael, Johannes Buridan, 415-940, to be supplemented by the more recent list in Benoit 
Patar, La Physique de Bruges de Buridan et le Traité du ciel dAlbert de Saxe: Étude critique, 
textuelle et doctrinale, 2 Vols. (Longueuil, 2001), 1:33*—75*. There is also a website dedicated to 
Buridan: www.buridanica.org. 

3 The critical edition of the Summulae, appearing in single fascicles, is almost complete by 
now. There is a complete translation of the Summulae and the Sophismata into English: John 
Buridan: Summulae de Dialectica: An annotated translation, with a philosophical introduction 
by Gyula Klima (New Haven, 2001). 
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who advocated impetus theory and other innovative ideas that helped to over- 
come the Aristotelian world-picture and thus paved the way for 16th century 
physics. In addition, Buridan's role as an eminent logician has emerged in light 
of more recent research that focuses on his Summulae de Dialectica and its 
influence. Buridan's most popular work in the later Middle Ages, however, was 
his extensive commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, which has certainly not 
yet found the attention it deserves in modern scholarship.* 

Buridan’s influence on 14th and 15th century philosophy was enormous and 
can hardly be overestimated. This concerns first of all his contemporaries and 
immediate followers at the University of Paris, comprising such important fig- 
ures as Albert of Saxony, Nicholas Oresme, Marsilius of Inghen, though the 
popular term “Buridan School" should be used with caution.5 Albert of Saxony, 
Marsilius of Inghen and their compatriots were seminal in spreading Buridan's 
philosophy to the newly founded universities all over central Europe, so that 
the universities of Vienna, Heidelberg, Erfurt, Prague, Cracow, St. Andrews and 
many others were, at least for some time in the 15th century, under the domi- 
nant influence of Buridan's philosophy, quite often transmitted by Buridanists 
of the second or third generation like Benedict Hesse of Cracow or Lawrence 
of Lindores of St. Andrews in the early 15th century. 

There are two distinctive features in Buridan's scientific career that are note- 
worthy. First, Buridan was a secular cleric and never belonged to a religious 
order. As such, he was not immediately involved in and could keep some dis- 
tance from the doctrinal quarrels between the various orders, such as the noto- 
rious disputes between the Franciscans and the Dominicans, and also from the 
quarrels between orders and the Church hierarchy, which marks a strong con- 
trast to Ockham’s life. Secondly, and even more noteworthy, is the fact that 
Buridan always remained in the Arts Faculty and never became a theologian. 
We do not possess any concrete evidence for his reasons for doing so, but there 
are some hints in his writings that indicate that Buridan's choice was deliber- 
ate. In fact, Buridan was an eager proponent of a strict methodological separa- 
tion of philosophy and theology and of the autonomy of the Arts Faculty, 


4 Cf. the observation by Bernd Michael, “Buridans moralphilosophische Schriften, ihre Leser 
und Benutzer im spáten Mittelalter" in Das Publikum politischer Theorien im 14. Jahrhundert, 
(eds.) Jürgen Miethke and Arnold Bühler (München, 1992), 139151, at 143: "Buridan war also 
für sein spátmittelalterliches Publikum, was gerne übersehen wird, nicht nur ein bedeu- 
tender Naturphilosoph, sondern vor allem einer der führenden Moralphilosophen der Zeit." 

5 On this, see the convincing arguments in J.M.M.H. Thijssen, "The Buridan School Reassessed: 
John Buridan and Albert of Saxony,” Vivarium 42 (2004), 18-42. 

6 For a first overview on "Buridanism" in central Europe, see Michael, Johannes Buridan, 321— 
389, and the references given there. 
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so that one can see in him the representative of a secular philosophical culture, 
in this respect somehow comparable to the so-called Latin Averroists in the 
13th century." However, Buridan, unlike Ockham or Nicholas of Autrecourt, 
was not a philosophical "revolutionary" and has never been involved in a con- 
flict with ecclesiastical or secular authorities like these two authors. 


2 John Buridan and William of Ockham 


Looking at the relationship between John Buridan and William of Ockham, it is, 
first of all, obvious that John Buridan belongs to the tradition of 14th century 
nominalism or vía moderna that was inaugurated and inspired by William of 
Ockham. Buridan and the venerable inceptor share the same starting point for 
their respective ontologies, namely the principle that there is only individuality— 
that is, there are only particular things—in nature, a principle that is in strong 
opposition to assuming any kinds of common natures or Platonic universals. 
Because a science in the Aristotelian sense must be universal and necessary, it 
follows from this starting point that for Ockham and his followers the object of 
science must be a proposition and not, at least not directly, the things in nature. 
Hence, 14th-century nominalist in the wake of Ockham share a basic methodol- 
ogy that has been described as a “metalinguistic analysis" and that was used to 
treat problems especially in natural philosophy. This includes the application 


7 Onthisissue, see Jack Zupko, "John Buridan and the Origins of Secular Philosophical Culture,” 
in "Quia inter doctores est magna dissensio." Les débats de philosophie naturelle à Paris au XIVe 
siécle (eds.) Stefano Caroti and Jean Celeyrette (Florence, 1994), 33-48. Schénberger, Relation 
als Vergleich, 305 ff., speaks of a "Separationsmodell" in this context: “Buridan schneidet 
immer wieder Fragen an, die er dann nicht als Philosoph beantwortet, sondern in die 
Theologie bzw. in die theologische Fakultät verweist." Anneliese Maier already noted that 
"für Buridan treten das Weltbild des Christen und des philosophus naturalis deutlich ausein- 
ander, even though her claim that we have a notion of double truth in Buridan seems exag- 
gerated; see Anneliese Maier, “Das Prinzip der doppelten Wahrheit,” in her Metaphysische 
Hintergründe der spátscholastischen Naturphilosophie (Rome, 1955), 1-44, at 27. 

8 This was first described by John E. Murdoch, “Philosophy and the Enterprise of Science in the 
Later Middle Ages,” in The Interaction between Science and Philosophy, (ed.) Y. Elkana (Atlantic 
Highlands, 1974), 51-74; also see his "Scientia mediantibus vocibus’: Metalinguistic Analysis in 
Late Medieval Natural Philosophy" in Sprache und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter. Akten des VI. 
Internationalen Kongresses für Mittelalterliche Philosophie der Société Internationale pour 
l'Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale, 29. August —3. September 1977 in Bonn, (ed.) Jan P. Beckmann 
(Miscellanea Mediaevalia) 13, 1-2, 2 Vols. (Berlin 1981), 1:73-106, and "The Involvement of Logic 
in Late Medieval Natural Philosophy,” in Studies in Medieval Natural Philosophy, (ed.) Stefano 
Caroti (Florence, 1989), 3-28. 
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of supposition theory as an analytic tool, allowing traditional philosophical 
problems to be recast in such a way that philosophers would not have to deal 
with the things in nature, but with propositions instead whose terms supposit 
for things in nature. The semantic and metalinguistic analysis of these proposi- 
tions and the terms contained in them mainly consists in eliminating all entities 
that are not res permanentes or individual things, thus avoiding multiplying 
entities and instead aiming at ontological parsimony. Furthermore, Buridan and 
other post-Ockham nominalists make an almost ubiquitous use of a tool already 
of major importance for Ockham, but which came to play a dominant role only 
later in the natural philosophy of Buridan and others, namely the invocation of 
God's absolute power (potentia Dei absoluta) in order to go beyond the limits of 
what is physically possible and to explore what is logically possible, as God's 
absolute power is limited only by the law of contradiction: God can do every- 
thing that does not include a logical contradiction. When dealing, for example, 
with questions involving infinity or the existence of a vacuum, Buridan will 
invoke God's absolute power and explore whether a vacuum or certain kinds of 
infinity are possible in nature by investigating whether their existence would 
include a logical contradiction or not. Thus by proceeding secundum imaginatio- 
nem, Buridan is able to transgress the limits of Aristotelian natural philosophy.? 

Despite this common nominalist background, however, Buridan is by no 
means a close follower of Ockham. Instead, he often diverges quite radically 
from the views of the Venerabilis Inceptor, as will be seen. In fact, Buridan's 
nominalism does not, unlike Ockham’s, always lead to parsimonious results. In 
his epistemology, for example, Buridan argues for the existence of both sensi- 
ble and intelligible species in the process of cognition, something which 
Ockham denied by invoking the principle of parsimony.!° A similar observa- 
tion can be made with regard to Ockham's reduction of the number of the 
Aristotelian categories to substance and quality alone, again a step that is not 
accepted by Buridan. 


9 See, e.g. Jürgen Sarnowski, "God's Absolute Power, Thought Experiments, and the Concept 
of Nature in the ‘New Physics’ of XIVth Century Paris,” in La nouvelle physique du XIVe 
siècle, (eds.) Stefano Caroti et Pierre Souffrin (Florence, 1997), 179-201. 

10  Ockham's famous “razor” or principle of parsimony mainly appears in two formulations 
in his works: “pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate,’ and "frustra fit per plura quod 
potest fieri per pauciora" See Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham, 2 Vols. (Notre 
Dame, 1987), 1: 156-161, and Jan P. Beckmann: "Ontologisches Prinzip oder methodolo- 
gische Maxime? Ockham und der Okonomiegedanke einst und jetzt,’ in Die Gegenwart 
Ockhams, (eds.) W. Vossenkuhl and R. Schónberger (Weinheim, 1990), 191-207, who con- 
vincingly argues that Ockham’s "razor" is not intended as an antimetaphysical principle 
but as a maxim to economize on claims of existence in scientific explanations. 
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In this context, Buridan's ethics is a very interesting case, as his indepen- 
dence from Ockham’s views is perhaps most apparent here. In fact, Buridan's 
ethics is very different from that of Ockham; it even "displays in the essential 
parts not the slightest resemblance to Ockham's views.” One of the main 
sources of Buridan's ethics is the Commentary on the Ethics written by Geraldus 
Odonis, who in 1329 became Minister General of the Franciscan Order and was 
a leading political opponent of Ockham. Buridan takes topics, arguments and 
even whole passages from Odo's text.? On the much disputed issue of free 
choice and the relation between will and intellect, Buridan tries to find a com- 
promise between the intellectualist tradition associated with Aristotle and 
Aquinas, which subordinates the will to the intellect, and the voluntarist tradi- 
tion of the Franciscan thinkers such as Scotus and Ockham, who emphasize 
the autonomy and the preponderance of the will in human action.?? In this 
context, Buridan also advances quite an innovative idea of human freedom, 
namely that the will is able to defer its choice and do nothing if the alternatives 
presented to it are uncertain or unclear. Furthermore, throughout his Ethics 
commentary Buridan does not refer to God's absolute power to interfere in the 
moral order, but restricts himself solely to the realm of the potentia ordinata. 
Hence Buridan does not even consider the kind of discussions we find in later 
Ockhamists, for example about the possibility that de potentia absoluta God 
might even prescribe man to hate him thus making the hatred of God a morally 


11 AVedder, “St. Thomas Aquinas, Ockham and Buridan on the Possibility of a Normative 
Theory of Ethics,” in Ockham and Ockhamists. Acts of the symposium organized by the Dutch 
Society for Medieval Philosophy ‘Medium Aevum’ on the occasion of its 10th anniversary 
(Leiden, 10-12 September 1986), (eds.) E.P. Bos and H.A. Krop (Nijmegen, 1987), 119-124, at 122. 
See James J. Walsh, "Teleology in the Ethics of Buridan,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 
18 (1980), 265—286, esp. 266, and James J. Walsh, “Nominalism and the Ethics: Some Remarks 
about Buridan's Commentary,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy 4 (1966), 1-13. 

12 See James J. Walsh, "Some Relationships between Gerald Odo's and John Buridan's 
Commentaries on Aristotle's 'Ethics," Franciscan Studies 35 (1975), 237-275, and Walsh's 
articles cited in the preceding note. 

13 John Buridan, Super decem libros ethicorum 3.4, Paris 1513, repr. Frankfurt 1968, fol. 44ra: 
"Ideo mediam opinionem tenendo ponentur tres conclusiones [...]"; see Jerzy B. Korolec, 
"La philosophie de la liberté de Jean Buridan,” Studia Mediewistyczne 15 (1974), 109152, 
esp. 149 ff. 

14 John Buridan, Super decem libros ethicorum 3.4; ed. cit., fol. 44ra: "Secunda conclusio est: 
casu posito voluntas non necessario fertur in prosecutionem maioris boni, sed potest dif- 
ferre actum volendi, ut antea fiat inquisitio maior de his omnibus quae concomitari pos- 
sunt vel insequi illud magis bonum." 
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good act. All these aspects bring Buridan’s ethics back to more traditional ideas 
and cause him to introduce the notion of teleology into his ethics.!* 

Another interesting example that sheds some light on the complex relation 
between Ockham and Buridan, namely the debates surrounding the nature of 
a point, has recently been studied by Jean Celeyrette. For nominalists like 
Ockham, points in a line are not positive and absolute beings that would have 
an existence distinct from that of the line. Both terminal points, that is, points 
which mark the boundary of a line, and connecting points within a line are 
only negations or privations which, in the case of terminal points, designate 
just a limit, that is, the fact that a line does not continue beyond that point. In 
his Quaestio de puncto (written before 1335), Buridan roughly shared Ockham's 
view on the nature of points, namely that “point” is a privative term. However, 
it seems that in the course of a controversy that ensued at the University of 
Paris in the following years, Buridan changed his views on this issue in his 
Physics commentary under the influence of his opponent Michael de 
Montecalerio, moving away from an Ockhamist position.!6 It seems that this 
controversy was part of a larger dispute about Ockham's physics at the 
University of Paris in the years around 1330/40. 

At this point, a few remarks are in order on the famous statutes of the 
Parisian Arts Faculty of 1339/40 directed against the errors of Ockhamists, 
which have caused an extended scholarly controversy over the last several 
decades.!8 Among the many questions that have been debated, two are espe- 
cially relevant for an elucidation of the relation between Buridan and 
Ockham, namely: Who was the target of these statutes—was it Ockham him- 
self or some Ockhamists? What was Buridan's role as a prominent member of 
the Arts Faculty—was he a moving spirit behind the statutes, and to what 


15 See Vedder, “St. Thomas Aquinas,’ 122 ff., and Walsh, “Teleology.’ 

16  SeeJean Celeyrette, "La problématique du point chez Jean Buridan,” Vivarium 42 (2004), 
86-108, and id. "An Indivisibilist Argumentation at Paris around 1335: Michel of 
Montecalerio's Question on Point and the Controversy with John Buridan,” in Atomism in 
Late Medieval Philosophy and Theology, (eds.) Christophe Grellard and Aurélien Robert 
(Leiden, 2009), 163182, for the details of Buridan's dispute with Michael de Montescalerio. 

17  SeeWilliam J. Courtenay, "The Debate over Ockham’s Physical Theories at Paris,” in his 
Ockham and Ockhamism. Studies in the Dissemination and Impact of His Thought (Leiden, 
2008), 267—284. 

18 The most conveniently accessible source which also contains the references to the rele- 
vant articles by Hans Thijssen, Zenon Kaluza and others is Courtenay, Ockham and 
Ockhamism, Part Three, and Courtenay's Preface, xiii-xv, with a balanced evaluation of 
the scholarly controversy about the correct interpretation of the statutes and their 
background. 
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extent do they reflect Buridan's opinions? We owe the most recent evaluation 
of the state of research on this topic to William Courtenay, who convincingly 
argues that, 


it has now been established [...] that the positions being affirmed in the 
December 1340 statute [...] coincide with the views of Buridan, even if 
the positions under attack bear only a pale resemblance to Ockham's 
views. But the fact that Buridan would have been sympathetic to the 
wording of that statute does not, by itself, make him the author or mov- 
ing spirit. Buridan cannot have been the only arts master at Paris whose 
views on supposition, signification, and the virtus sermonis were in 
accord with the positions defended in the statute.!? 


Itis clear, however, that the anti-Ockhamist statutes are only one episode of an 
extended debate over Ockham’s theories, especially in natural philosophy, that 
took place at the University of Paris from the 1320s onwards and whose con- 
tours are presently only beginning to become clearer due to the studies of 
Courtenay and others. 

In the following, I will investigate Buridan's response to Ockham more 
closely and focus, by means of an example, on three selected issues where 
Buridan deviates from Ockham’s position: the fields of logic and semantics, in 
particular his notion of supposition; the domain of epistemology and the role 
of species in cognition; and, finally his ontological or natural philosophical 
views concerning the issue of the reduction of the Aristotelian categories. 


3 Ockham and Buridan on Logic and Semantics 


The starting point for semantics in the later Middle Ages was Aristotle's 
remarks at the beginning of the Peri Hermeneias as preserved in Boethius' 
translation and commentary? The semantic model outlined in Aristotle’s text 
contains four basic elements and describes certain relations that obtain 


19 Courtenay, "The Debate over Ockham's Physical Theories at Paris,’ 283. 

20 For the following, see the detailed exposition in Stephan Meier-Oeser, Die Spur des 
Zeichens. Das Zeichen und seine Funktion in der Philosophie des Mittelalters und der frühen 
Neuzeit (Berlin, 1997), 35 ff; for a shorter version in English, cf. id. Medieval Semiotics,’ in 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2008 Edition), (ed.) Edward N. Zalta, url: 
http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2008/entries/semiotics-medieval/. 
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between them, the two most important of which were, according to the 14th- 
century logicians, the signification and the supposition of a term. The four 
basic semantical elements are extra-mental things (res), concepts in the mind, 
spoken words and written words. As written language was usually neglected as 
an object of philosophical inquiry, language was supposed to have two levels, 
namely spoken und mental language. Whereas extra-mental things and con- 
cepts exist naturally (secundum naturam) and are universal, that is, are identi- 
cal for all human beings, written and spoken words owe their existence to 
human convention and differ from one language to another. Between these 
four basic semantic elements there is an order of signification that roughly 
runs like this: the written words signify spoken words, the spoken words signify 
concepts, and the concepts signify the things themselves. Within this order, 
the written and the spoken words stand in a twofold relation: they are related 
to the concepts in the intellect, which they— directly or indirectly—signify, 
and they are related to the things which are signified by the concepts. The basic 
task for medieval semantic theory was to determine the precise nature of this 
relationship: What exactly do (spoken or written) words signify? Do they sig- 
nify the concepts, or do they signify the things themselves through the medium 
of concepts? 

According to Ockham, spoken words, written words and concepts all signify 
the same object, namely the things themselves, but in different ways: the con- 
cepts signify things naturally and primarily, they are natural signs for them, 
whereas spoken and written words signify things by convention and second- 
arily, which means that they are subordinated to the corresponding concept in 
the mind. That words are subordinated to concepts means that a word takes 
over its signification from the concept to which it is subordinated; if this con- 
cept changes its meaning, the word immediately acquires a new meaning as 
well.? The relation between things and concepts are natural according to 
Ockham, because universal concepts arise in the intellect as the result of a 
causal process that begins with the apprehension of an object by the senses 
and its intuitive cognition and leads finally to the formation of a universal 


21 See William of Ockham, st 1.1 (7 £): "Dico autem voces esse signa subordinata concepti- 
bus seu intentionibus animae, non quia proprie accipiendo hoc vocabulum 'signa' ipsae 
voces semper significent ipsos conceptus animae primo et proprie, sed quia voces impo- 
nuntur ad significandum illa eadem quae per conceptus mentis significantur, ita quod 
conceptus primo naturaliter significat aliquid et secundario vox significat illud idem, in 
tantum quod voce instituta ad significandum aliquid significatum per conceptum men- 
tis, si conceptus ille mutaret significatum suum eo ipso ipsa vox, sine nova institutione, 
suum significatum permutaret." 
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concept. This process takes place such that no activity of the will and the intel- 
lect is involved in it.?? 

In contrast to this semantic model of subordination, which is based on a 
direct relation between things, concepts as mental signs and words subordi- 
nated to them, Buridan supposes a different model for his semantics, namely 
that of a transitivity of signification and of a double signification of the words. 
According to him, written words immediately signify spoken ones, whereas 
spoken words (voces) have a double signification: they immediately signify the 
concepts, which are thus their immediate significate (significatum immedia- 
tum), but by means of these concepts the words signify things in themselves, 
which thus become the objects which words ultimately signify (significatum 
ultimum). Thus words signify things only through the medium or mediation of 
concepts (mediantibus conceptibus ).?3 

Against the background of these different semantic models, Buridan and 
Ockham differ in the role they assign to mental and to spoken language, respec- 
tively, as the proper object of logic. For Ockham, the focus is on mental lan- 
guage as a kind of ideal language and thus as the primary object of logic, 
whereas the various forms of speech are regarded as secondary and derivative.?^ 


22 See e.g. William of Ockham, Qq. var. 5 (175, 402 f.): "Dico quod universalia et intentiones 
secundae causantur naturaliter sine omni activitate intellectus vel voluntatis a notitiis 
incomplexis terminorum [...]" On Ockham’s view of concept-formation, see e.g. McCord 
Adams, William Ockham, 1: 495-550, and Claude Panaccio, Ockham on Concepts 
(Aldershot, 2004). 

23 See John Buridan, Sophismata 1; (ed.) Fabienne Pironet, Johannes Buridanus. Summulae 
de practica sophismatum (Turnhout, 2004), 18, 13 ff.: “Et est prima conclusio quod litterae 
scriptae significant voces prolatas vel proferendas, et non significant aliquas res extra ani- 
mam, puta asinos aut lapides, nisi mediante significatione vocum"; ibid., 19, 8 ff.: "Secunda 
conclusio est quod voces significativae significant passiones, id est conceptus animae, et 
non alias res nisi mediante significatione conceptuum’; 2, 37, 20 ff.: “Ego suppono, secun- 
dum dicta prius, quod voces habent duplices significationes: unam apud mentem, quia 
immediate significant conceptus sibi correspondentes a quibus vel sibi similibus impone- 
bantur ad significandum. Aliam habent quia, mediantibus dictis conceptibus, significant 
res quae illis conceptibus concipiuntur, et quia multotiens illae res conceptae sunt extra 
animam, ut lapis et asinus. Ideo ad placitum ego vocabo primam significationem 'apud 
mentem' et secundam vocabo significationem 'ad extra." See also Summulae de proposi- 
tionibus 13.6, (ed.) Ria van der Lecq (Turnhout, 2005), 15-18. On Buridan's notion of a 
double signification of words and its medieval background, see Joél Biard, Science et 
nature. La théorie buridanienne du savoir (Paris, 2012), 103. 

24 See Claude Panaccio, "Semantics and Mental Language,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
Ockham, (ed.) Paul Vincent Spade (Cambridge, 1999), 53-75, esp. 53 f; cf. William of 
Ockham, SL 1.1-3, OPh 1. 7-14. 
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For Buridan, on the other hand, the primacy is not with conceptual discourse— 
in fact, he does not speak of a “mental language"— but on spoken and written 
utterances, as becomes evident for example in the treatment of the logical fal- 
lacies in his Sophismata.?5 

The next step to be taken for 14th-century logicians was to study the rela- 
tions obtaining between these semantic elements, that is, words, concepts and 
things, thereby taking (written or spoken) terms as their point of departure. 
The most important of the “properties of terms" (proprietates terminorum) are 
signification, supposition, and, to a lesser degree, appellation. 

Buridan's definition of "significatio" is basically the one used already in the 
13th-century textbooks of logic, which ultimately goes back to Aristotle and to 
Augustine's theory of signs. According to this view, "significare" means to estab- 
lish an understanding of the thing signified, an "intellectum rei constituere."26 
Signification is the fundamental property of a term on which the other proper- 
ties such as supposition or appellation are based. A term has a signification 
even if it does not occur in the context of a proposition, whereas it can have a 
supposition only if it functions as the subject or the object of a proposition.?” 

The supposition of a term describes, roughly speaking, its reference to 
(mental or extra-mental) things, its standing-for-something-else, a property 
which presupposes a propositional context in which the term occurs. According 
to Ockham, a term supposits if it is put in the place of and stands for some- 
thing else.?8 Buridan's definition of supposition is quite similar, namely “the 
taking (acceptatio) of a term in a proposition for something or for things, so 
that when they are pointed out (demonstratis) by the pronouns ‘this’ or ‘these,’ 
or by equivalent ones, the term is truly affirmed of the pronoun by means of 
the copula of the proposition.”?9 Buridan uses an example to illustrate what is 
meant here: “In the proposition ‘A horse runs’ the term ‘horse’ supposits for 
every horse that exists, for of whichever is pointed out it would be true to say: 
‘This is a horse.”?° In the same way as Ockham did before him, Buridan uses 


25 See Biard, Science et nature, 11; Zupko, John Buridan, 16. 

26 See John Buridan, Sophismata, c.1, (ed.) Pironet, 15, 22 £; Ockham distinguishes between 
four meanings of “significare,” see Summa Logicae 1.33, OPh 1. 95 f. 

27 John Buridan, Sophismata 3, (ed.) Pironet, 53, 4 f. 

28 William of Ockham, sL 1.63 (193): "Dicitur autem suppositio quasi pro alio positio, ita 
quod quando terminus in propositione stat pro aliquo, ita quod utimur illo termino pro 
aliquo de quo, sive de pronomine demonstrante ipsum, ille terminus vel rectus illius ter- 
mini si sit obliquus verificatur, supponit pro illo." On Ockham’s theory of supposition, see 
e.g. McCord Adams, William Ockham, 1: 327-351. 

29 John Buridan, Sophismata 3, (ed.) Pironet, 53, 6 £; transl. Klima, 866. 

30 Ibid. 
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supposition theory to develop a theory of truth-conditions for affirmative cat- 
egorical propositions: An affirmative proposition is true if and only if the sub- 
ject and the predicate term supposit for, that is, refer, to the same thing?! 

One of the main objectives behind supposition theory was to arrive at a 
classification of different forms of supposition, which are a consequence of the 
fact that a term in a proposition may stand for different things: for the extra- 
mental things that it signifies (as *man" in “Man is an animal" stands for all 
individual men), for a language sign (as *man" in "man' consists of three let- 
ters" refers to the written word), or for a concept in the mind (as *man" in *man 
is a universal" refers to the concept). Buridan makes a twofold division of 
proper suppositions, that is, if no metaphorical use of words is intended: 
A term can have a personal or a material supposition, depending on whether it 
stands for what it ultimately signifies—as "horse" in "This horse runs"—or 
whether it supposits for the language sign, such as "asinus" stands in material 
supposition in “asinus’ is trisyllabic."?2 With this twofold division Buridan 
opposes Ockham’s position, who takes into account a third kind of proper sup- 
position, namely simple supposition, which occurs if a term supposits for an 
intention of the soul and is not used significatively, such as “man” in “Man is a 
species" (“homo est species") does not signify individual men, but a universal 
mental term as such and thus does not have a primary significative function in 
this case.?? Buridan mentions Ockham’s notion of simple supposition, but 
does not care much about it and subsumes it under material supposition.?^ So 
for him, material supposition comprises all cases when a term is used in any 
improper sense, that is, when not referring to what it was imposed to signify 
properly and ordinarily by the community of language-users.?5 


31 John Buridan, Sophismata 2, concl. 10, (ed.) Pironet, 42, 20 £; cf. William of Ockham, SL 2.2 (250). 

32 John Buridan, Sophismata 3, (ed.) Pironet, 54, 4 f. 

33 William of Ockham, sr 1.64 (196). 

34 John Buridan, Summulae de suppositionibus 4.3.2., (ed.) Ria van der Lecq (Nijmegen, 1998), 
38, 21 f.: "Aliqui posuerunt tertium membrum quod vocaverunt ‘suppositionem simplicem’ 
[...] vocant [...] suppositionem 'simplicem' quando terminus supponit pro conceptu 
secundum quem imponitur, et materialem quando supponit pro se ipsa vel consimili. 
Et hoc potest permitti, sed non curo, quia utrumque voco suppositionem materialem." 

35 Cf. Summulae de suppositionibus 4.3.2., (ed.) van der Lecq, 41, 16 f.: "Tertia opinio est, cui ego 
assentio, quod vox in supponendo vel significando non habet virtutem propriam nisi ex 
nobis. Unde per conventum disputantium, ut in obligationibus, sibi possemus imponere 
novam significationem et non uti communi eius significatione. Et sic possumus loqui trans- 
sumptive et ironice ad alienam significationem. Sed tamen locutionem propriam vocamus 
quando utimur voce secundum significationem sibi communiter institutam et magis prin- 
cipaliter; et vocamus impropriam locutionem si aliter utamur ea quamvis liceat aliter uti ea.” 
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Furthermore, there is a kind of supposition which plays an important role in 
Buridan’s philosophy of science in particular, but which is absent from Ockham's 
logic: namely natural supposition as opposed to accidental supposition. In 
contrast to accidental supposition, which includes a temporal determination 
so that a term supposits only for either present, future or past things, natural 
supposition is atemporal in the sense that a term supposits for all things it may 
supposit for without any temporal restrictions.?" Buridan offers several argu- 
ments to show that we often actually use terms in natural supposition, for 
example when the supposition of a term is ampliated or enlarged in connec- 
tion with verbs for cognitive acts such as “to know.’ Above all, however, natural 
supposition has its place in natural science where we usually speak of phenom- 
ena such as thunder not only when they are present, but also when they are 
already past or still lie in the future. Thus, natural supposition is a means to 
express immutable truth, which makes it an important tool in the sciences, 
whereas the proper tool for historical discourse is accidental supposition.?? 

A final point of disagreement between Ockham and Buridan may be men- 
tioned in this context that concerns another of the properties of terms, appel- 
lation. For Buridan, the appellation of a term refers to what a term signifies 
implicitly, but not explicitly. More precisely, a certain term appellates if it con- 
notes something, that is if it signifies something in addition to what it supposits 
forin a proposition.?? Buridan's notion of appellation seems to be equivalent to 
Ockham’s notion of a “connotatio” of a term.*? In Chapter Iv of his Sophismata, 
Buridan offers the following definition: “A term that is apt to supposit for some- 
thing should appellate everything that it signifies or consignifies besides what 
it supposits for"! In the Summulae this definition is expressed in slightly 


36 | Summulae de suppositionibus 4.3.4, (ed.) van der Lecq, 45, 12: "Multi moderni negant sup- 
positionem naturalem." On the notion of natural supposition in Buridan and its doctrinal 
background, see Biard, Science et nature, 133-136. 

37 Ibid, 54, 4 f.: “Suppositio naturalis vocatur secundum quam terminus indifferenter sup- 
ponit pro omnibus pro quibus potest supponere tam praesentibus quam praeteritis vel 
futuris. Et hac suppositione utimur in scientiis demonstrativis." 

38 Ibid., 54,10. 

39 See Lambert M. DeRijk, “On Buridan’s Doctrine of Connotation,” in The Logic of John 
Buridan. Acts of the 3rd European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, Copenhagen 
16.-21. November 1975, (ed.) Jan Pinborg (Copenhagen, 1976), 91-100, and Alfonso Maierü, 
"Significatio et Connotatio chez Buridan,” ibid., 101-114. 

40  SeeDeRijk “On Buridan's Doctrine,’ 93. 

41 John Buridan, Sophismata 4, (ed.) Pironet, 66, 10: “terminus innatus supponere pro aliquo 
debet appellare omne illud quod ipse significat vel consignificat praeter illud pro quod 
supponit"; transl. Klima, 879. 
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different words: “Every term that supposits for something and signifies some- 
thing else for which it does not supposit appellates everything it signifies other 
than that for which it supposits [as pertaining to that for which it supposits |.”42 
So, for example, in the proposition “Every father is a man,” the term “father” 
supposits for the things it ultimately signifies, its ultima significata, namely all 
the fathers. At the same time, it appellates their children. The term "rich" (dives) 
supposits for certain human beings— this is its *matter"—and appellates their 
riches like houses, land, money and so on—the "form" of this term.*? Buridan 
makes use of appellation when he deals with terms signifying fictive beings 
such as “chimaera,” which do not have a supposition, but a signification and an 
appellation,“ or to analyze propositions containing intentional verbs such a 
“I know" or “I promise," which make an accusative term falling under their 
scope connote a certain aspect (ratio) under which an object is known or 
promised (appellatio rationis).” 


4 The Role of Species in Cognition 


In later medieval epistemology, species were assumed as intra-mental repre- 
sentations of the sensible object that mediate between the outer object and 
the cognitive act in the mind. In particular 13th-century perspectivists such as 
Roger Bacon, who wanted to explain the propagation of light, assumed the 
existence of sensible species or likenesses of the objects as immaterial trans- 
mitters of a causal action to bridge the spatial distance between the object and 
the mind. An analogous problem arose on the metaphysical level, namely to 
explain how a sensible and hence material object can exercise a causal influ- 
ence on the immaterial intellect, so that many philosophers in the 13th century 
assumed the existence of intelligible species to overcome the metaphysical 
gulf between a material agent and an immaterial recipient.^9 


42 John Buridan, Summulae de suppositionibus 4.1.4., (ed.) van der Lecq, 12, 25 f.: "Terminus 
enim omnis pro aliquo supponens et significans aliud pro quo non supponit, appellat 
omne illud quod significat aliud ab eo pro quo supponit per modum adiacentis ei pro quo 
supponit"; transl. Klima, 226. 

43 John Buridan, Sophismata 4, (ed.) Pironnet, 66, 17-26. 

44 See Sten Ebbesen, "The Chimera's Diary,” in The Logic of Being, (eds.) Simo Knuuttila and 
Jaakko Hintikka (Dordrecht, 1986), 115-143. 

45 . OnBuridan's notion of "appellatio rationis,” see e.g. Biard, Science et nature, 141 f. 

46 On the theory of species in medieval epistemology, see Leen Spruit, Species intelligibilis. 
From Perception to Knowledge, 2 Vols. (Leiden, 1994/95), esp. Vol. 1: Classical Roots and 
Medieval Discussions. 
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William of Ockham was a proponent of direct realism in epistemology, and 
accordingly he rejected both sensible and intelligible species. In his view, spe- 
cies were superfluous for an explanation of human and angelic cognition and 
thus had to be abandoned due to the principle of parsimony. In fact, they are 
virtually incompatible with his realism, which was based on the assumption of 
a direct, unmediated contact between the objects in the world and the cogni- 
tive faculty which could not allow for any mediating or representative items in 
between. Instead, Ockham later came to identify concepts in the mind with 
cognitive acts. The most prominent text where the Venerabilis Inceptor deals 
with species is in Book 11 of his Sentence-Commentary in the context of angelic 
cognition.” After stating some preliminary definitions and distinctions that 
mainly have to do with intuitive and abstractive cognition, Ockham formu- 
lates his opinion in the form of three conclusions: 1. For having an intuitive 
cognition, there is no need to assume anything apart from the intellect and the 
cognized thing. In particular, no species are needed. 2. For an abstractive cog- 
nition, something else apart from the object and the intellectis needed, namely 
that which is left behind by an intuitive cognition. 3. That which is left behind 
in the intellect is not a species, but a habit, because a species would not follow, 
but precede a cognitive act.48 The main strategy of argumentation behind 
these conclusions is the application of the principle of parsimony: if cognition 
can be explained without assuming species, then these are superfluous and 
should not be postulated. In the following passage, Ockham refutes at length 
five arguments that have traditionally been advanced to vindicate species, 
namely to guarantee the assimilation of the intellect and the object, to cause 
the act of the intellect, to represent the objects to the intellect, to determine the 
potency, and, finally, to secure the union of the object as the mover and 
the cognitive power as the moved.?? Though Ockham’s refutation of these 


47 William of Ockham, Sent. Rep. 2.12 and 13 (251-310). For a concise summary of Ockham's 
position, see Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 291-298, and Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and 
Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics 
1250—1345 (Leiden, 1988), 130-135. 

48 X William of Ockham, Sent. Rep. 2.13 (268 ff.): "Probo aliquas conclusiones. Prima est quod 
ad cognitionem intuitivam habendam non oportet aliquid ponere praeter intellectum et 
rem cognitam, et nullam speciem penitus [...] Secunda conclusio est quod ad habendum 
cognitionem abstractivam oportet necessario ponere aliquid praevium praeter obiectum 
et intellectum [...] habita cognitione intuitiva aliquid relinquitur in intellectu ratione 
cuius potest in cognitionem abstractivam et prius non potuit [...] Tertia conclusio est 
quod illud derelictum non est species, sed habitus." 

49 lbid. 272: "Species non ponitur nisi propter assimilationem vel propter causationem 
intellectionis, vel propter repraesentationem obiecti, vel propter determinationem 
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arguments can be regarded as a “milestone in the species controversy" (Spruit), 
Ockham’s refusal to assume species in cognition was not widely accepted by 
his contemporaries and followers.5° 

One of the nominalists who opposed Ockham on this issue was John 
Buridan, who argued for the existence of both sensible and intelligible spe- 
cies.>! Buridan deals with intelligible species in Book 111 of the third redaction 
of his Commentary on the De anima in Question 15, where he discusses the 
issue whether the intellect stores the intelligible species even after the act of 
cognition has come to an end (“Utrum intellectus sit reservativus specierum 
intelligibilium cessante intellectione actuali").5? This question is concerned 
with two closely related issues, namely, first elucidating the differences and 
similarities between acts of cognition (intellectiones) and intellectual disposi- 
tions or habits on the one hand, and intelligible species on the other hand, and, 
second discussing the nature of intelligible species and their role in the pro- 
cess of cognition. 

Buridan starts his discussion by advancing five arguments in favor of a nega- 
tive answer with regard to the existence of intelligible species: 


1 After the act of cognition is finished, sensible species are not stored by 
the senses which apprehended them, but by other faculties such as imag- 
ination or memory. By analogy, this should also be true for the intellect 
and the intelligible species. 

2.  Itseemsto include a contradiction that intelligible species remain in the 
intellect and no actual cognition will take place. For, if all the conditions 
that are necessary for a cognitive act are fulfilled, such an act should fol- 
low immediately. 


potentiae, vel propter unionem moventis et moti. Propter ista maxime ponitur species. 
Sed propter nullum istorum oportet ponere, igitur non est ponenda." See Spruit, Species 
intelligibilis, 295 f., for a summary of Ockham's arguments for these assertions that follow 
in OTh 5. 272-276. 

50 Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 157—312. 

51 Sensible species are dealt with in the second book of his De anima-Commentary, third 
redaction. See Peter G. Sobol, "Sensations, Intentions, Memories, and Dreams," in The 
Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy of John Buridan, (eds.) J. M.M.H. Thijssen and Jack 
Zupko (Leiden, 2001), 183-198, esp. 189—193. 

52 John Buridan, Quaestiones de anima [ultima lectura], (ed.) Jack Zupko, John Buridan's phi- 
losophy of mind: An edition and translation of Book 111 of his ‘Quaestions on Aristotle’s De 
anima' (third redaction), with commentary and critical and interpretative essays (PhD 
Thesis, Cornell University, 1989). The latin text of q. 111, 15 is on 160—176, Zupko's transla- 
tion on 378-393 and his very helpful commentary on 635-655. 
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It is impossible that the same faculty apprehends the species sufficient 
for a cognition and also stores them, but, at the same time, no cognition 
will occur. For in this case, we would have a sufficient cause without an 
effect following upon it. 

If the intellect stored the intelligible species even after the process of cog- 
nition is finished, then the sensible pictures, the phantasmata, would be 
superfluous if the cognition is repeated later on. This, however, is incom- 
patible with Aristotle's doctrine of the indispensability of phantasmata 
for human cognition. 

As species can come into existence from non-being, it must also be possi- 
ble that they perish, for example due to oblivion. This, however, would be 
impossible on the assumption that they are stored by the intellect after 
the act of cognition is finished.5? 


In favor of the opposite opinion, namely that the intelligible species persist in 


the intellect after the act of cognition is finished, Buridan advances three 


arguments: 


53 
54 


Without the persistence of the intelligible species after the cognitive act 
has come to an end, the intellect would not undergo a change and thus be 
in the same state of potentiality with regard to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge as before. This, however, is not only contrary to Aristotle's doctrine, 
but also to the truth, as in this case a wise man waking up from sleep 
would not be able to reason to a higher degree than someone who is just 
acquiring new knowledge. 

If species would not continue to exist, intellectual dispositions such as 
knowledge, art or prudence could not persist either, as these are based on 
such intellectual representations. This, however, is obviously wrong. 

As there is a conservation of sensible species on the sensible level, so 
there must be one on the intellectual level, as there is a natural propor- 
tion between the intellectual and the sensible parts of man, and we 
do remember things cognized by the intellect as easily as those appre- 
hended by the senses. We also have a reminiscence of objects that are 
graspable by our intellectual faculties alone and not by the senses, as is 
attested by ideas appearing in dreams and representing God, the celestial 
intelligences or general conclusions.5* 


John Buridan, Quaestiones de anima 3.15, (ed.) Zupko, 160, 4—161, 45. 
Ibid., 161, 46—162, 68. 
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Buridan then proceeds to give an answer to the question under discussion in 
the form of three theses or conclusions. His first conclusion: After the act of 
cognition is finished, something of this cognition remains in the intellect, 
namely the intellectual habits (habitus intellectuales), which can only be 
brought about by a cognitive activity. Otherwise we could not explain why we 
dispose of a certain knowledge in the form of such cognitive habits so that 
there is no need to acquire this knowledge again and again.55 

In his second conclusion Buridan states that, first of all, habits and species 
are different as far as their nature and their genus are concerned—this is 
directed against a kind of identity theory that had been refuted by Buridan 
earlier in Question 11.56 That habits and species are not generically identical is 
evident from the fact that a man who has studied only a little has a weaker and 
more perishable habit after the cognitive act has come to an end compared to 
that of a man who devoted much time to his studies and whose acquired hab- 
its are therefore more intensive and more durable. In this context, Buridan 
opposes the opinion of an anonymous adversary who claims that an intellec- 
tual habit and an act of cognition (intellectio) are distinguished only by a dif- 
ferent degree of actuality, such that the highest degree is to be found in the act 
and a lower one in the habit. But according to Buridan, this position cannot 
explain why the transition from the highest degree, that of the actual act of 
cognition, to the habit may occur quickly, whereas the habit itself is stable and 
durable and cannot be diminished or even perish as easily as the act of 
cognition. 

Buridan's third conclusion: This habit which, according to the first conclu- 
sion, remains in the intellect after the act of cognition is not an intelligible 
species, nor is it conceptually or generically identical with a species.>” 

In this context, Buridan states his nominal definition of “intelligible spe- 
cies”: An intelligible species is a species which, mediated by one of the senses, 
is present in the organ of imagination or of the inner sense (the vis cogitativa) 
or in the intellect and without which the intellect is not able to cognize the 


55 Ibid, 162, 70-163, 77: "Prima [conclusio] est quod cessante actuali intellectione, aliquid est 
in intellectu derelictum ex illa intellectione, quia aliter nullos haberemus habitus intel- 
lectuales (non enim generantur nisi ex actibus intelligendi et considerandi), et sic esse- 
mus aeque in potentia sicut ante intelligere, specialiter de illis quae in phantasia non 
habent species. Igitur indigeremus discursu longo, sicut indigebamus in addiscendo, 
quod est manifeste falsum.” 

56 Ibid. 163, 80—81: “Secunda conclusio est quod ille habitus non est de natura vel specie 
intellectionis.’ 

57 Ibid, 164, 104-106: "Tertia conclusio est quod ille habitus sic in intellectu ex actu intelli- 
gendi derelictus non est species intelligibilis, nec eiusdem rationis vel speciei cum ea." 
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objects perceived or present in imagination, in the same way as an external 
sense is unable to perceive an object without a species caused by this object in 
the organ of that sense.58 

To prove his third conclusion, Buridan uses three arguments. First of all, he 
gives two reasons why intelligible species and intellectual habits cannot be 
identical. The first reason is that an intelligible species is caused by an activity 
of the inner sense, namely of phantasia/imagination or the vis cogitativa, and 
thus originates from the sensitive part of the soul without any preceding act of 
cognition. A habit, on the other hand, is caused by an act of the intellect. The 
second reason: We also have a cognitive habit of things that do not fall under 
sense perception or imagination and of which, accordingly, we do not have any 
corresponding sensible species, as, for example, of God and the celestial 
intelligences. 

This last point requires some explanation, as it seems to be incompatible 
with Aristotle's doctrine of the indispensability of phantasmata for the cogni- 
tive activity of the intellect, as Buridan himself remarks. In his response to this 
possible objection, Buridan qualifies Aristotle's thesis, thereby claiming to be 
in accordance with Aristotle's real intention and also with the truth. The intel- 
lect depends on phantasmata only for its first acts of intellection (primae intel- 
lectiones). Once being actuated and disposing of the corresponding habits, the 
intellect is able to make logical inferences on the basis of these acquired spe- 
cies and to gain new knowledge without the necessity to acquire new species 
for this. According to Buridan, this again shows the great difference that exists 
between intelligible species and intellectual habits. 

Buridan has a second argument for his third conclusion in order to answer 
those who would like to identify species and habits. This argument has the form 
of a logical dilemma. According to the above mentioned definition, an intel- 
lectual species is either nothing but the first act of the intellect itself (“ipsamet 
prima intellectio"), or another first disposition for this act ("dispositio alia 
prima illi primae intellectioni"). If the species is the act of the intellect itself, 
then, from the second conclusion there follows that species and habits are dif- 
ferent, because acts and habits are different—and this is exactly Buridan's 
claim. If, on the other hand, a species were another first disposition for the act 
of the intellect, then a habit would be even more different from that which is 


58 Ibid. 164, 106-111: “Voco autem hic speciem intelligibilem quae mediante sensu sit in 
organo phantasiae vel cogitativae, vel in intellectu, sine qua intellectus non potest primo 
intelligere res sensatas vel phantasiatas, sicut sensus exterior non potest sentire sine spe- 
cie causata ab obiecto in organo illius sensus." 
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left behind and caused by the act of cognition. This, however, contradicts the 
first conclusion.9? 

Buridan's third argument to prove his conclusion and to deny the identity of 
species and habit is the following: If the species and the habit were identical, 
then after the end of the cognitive act the species would have to persist, just as 
a habit does. This, however, is impossible, as in this case the species would have 
to be preserved either in the bodily organ of imagination or the vis cogitativa 
and thus in a corporeal and extended manner, or in the intellect and hence in 
its mode of existence, namely as something that is not educed out of the 
potency of matter and that is not extended with the extension of a bodily 
organ. Now, if the species remained in a corporeal and extended manner, then 
it would be different both from an intellectual habit and an actual act of cogni- 
tion, as these have no spatial extension. If, on the other hand, the species 
remained in the intellect in an unextended manner after the intellectual activ- 
ity has ceased, a contradiction would arise, as in this case the intellect would 
be both active and inactive at the same time. This would be the case, because 
everything required for the activity of the intellect other than the intellect 
itself are God as the universal agent (universale agens) and the species as a 
representation of the object to be cognized. If the species is present in the 
intellect, an intellectual activity immediately ensues, because, again, it is not 
possible that a species remains in the intellect and the intellect is inactive, as 
all the other conditions required for its activity are fulfilled.99 

In his final answer in response to various doubts (dubitationes), Buridan 
states his definite view on the nature of intelligible species in the form of a 
final conclusion. What are intelligible species? According to their nominal 
definition, they are neither an intellectual habit nor an actual act of cognition, 
but an act or a disposition brought about by a sensible object through the 
meditation of a sense and necessary for a first act of the intellect to take place. 
Then two possibilities remain: Such a species is either a cognitive act of a cor- 
poreal cognitive faculty, that is, of the inner sense (imagination or cognitive 
power), which is called a *phantasma" by Aristotle, or the species is the cogni- 
tive act caused in the intellect itself. Drawing on the principle of parsimony 
here, Buridan opts for the first alternative, the species is the phantasma identi- 
fied with the act of cognition (actualis cognitio) itself. As humans cannot exer- 
cise their cognitive faculties without making use of phantasmata that are 
produced by imagination or the vis cogitativa, and these phantasmata fulfill 


59 Ibid, 166, 156—158: “Et si dicatur quod sit dispositio prima, tunc adhuc magis distabit ille 
habitus ab ea quae ponitur derelinqui et causari ab intellectione illa." 
60 Ibid., 166, 159167, 187. 
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the criteria stated in the nominal definition of species, it is obvious that intel- 
ligible species should be identified with these phantasmata instead of intro- 
ducing a new kind of entity. 

Having accepted the identity of intelligible species with phantasmata, their 
properties immediately follow: The subject in which intelligible species are 
found is the composite of body and soul, and no cognitive activity is possible 
without these phantasms. Here, however, Buridan leaves it open how this the- 
sis may be reconciled with the above mentioned existence of intellectual dis- 
positions or habits that are not derived from the senses or from imagination. 

Buridan concludes this question by stating a final supplement to the third 
conclusion: The intelligible species, which are also called “apprehension of the 
imagination" (phantastica apprehensio), do not remain in the intellect when 
the intellectual activity ceases, even though sensible species remain in imagi- 
nation or in memory.8! This is so, because, unless the intelligible species do not 
remain, the activity of the intellect would never come to an end, as the exis- 
tence of these species in the intellectis a sufficient cause for its activity. Buridan 
excludes an involvement of the will here, but does not give any further expla- 
nation for this. 

Buridan's view of intelligible species may be, in short, summarized thus: 
Species are produced by the inner sense through the activity of imagination or 
the cognitive power (vis cogitativa) and function as a mediating instance 
between the sensible and the intellectual cognitive capacities of man. They 
play a decisive role in the process of the acquisition of knowledge, as they pro- 
vide the intellect with the first objects of its activity. Therefore, Buridan also 
calls them the "first act of the intellect" or “another disposition for this act of 
the intellect." Hence, after the acts of the intellect have ceased, they cannot 
remain in the intellect, otherwise their presence there would cause another 
activity. As Joke Spruit already noted, Buridan’s innovative idea consists in the 
identification of phantasma, which he also calls an “actual apprehension” 
(actualis apprehensio), with the intelligible species, the “apprehension of 
phantasia." Thereby, Buridan arrives at a coherent, though not overall com- 
plete interpretation of Aristotle's doctrine of the indispensability of phantas- 
mata for human cognition, which make the first acts of cognition possible.9? 


61 Ibid. 170, 254-259: "Sed ulterius ego dico consequenter ad tertiam conclusionem prius 
positam quod praedicta species intelligibilis, id est illa phantastica apprehensio, non 
manet in intellectu intellectione cessante, licet bene maneant in phantasia vel memoria 
species et intentiones sensibilium et sensationum, sicut dictum fuit in secundo libro." 

62 Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 304 f. 
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This also implies a sort of naturalistic view of human cognition, insofar as the 
intelligible species are closer to the sensible than to the intelligible sphere. 


5 The Aristotelian Categories and the Problem of Quantity 


It was an essential part of Ockham's ontological program and very much in 
accordance with the principle of parsimony to reduce the number of the 
Aristotelian categories.®? In short, it was Ockham’s position that of the ten 
Aristotelian categories, only substance and quality are real categories in the 
sense that they signify something real in the world, whereas the other eight 
categories do not signify any reality apart from the absolute thing (res absoluta) 
itself. They are different only on the conceptual level, but not with regard to 
the reality they refer to. An important example is the category of quantity, 
which is extensively discussed by Ockham.9^ Ockham criticizes the opinion of 
some modern authors who consider quantity as something really and totally 
distinct from substance and quality.85 For Ockham, on the contrary, and, as he 
claims, for Aristotle as well, *no quantity is regarding its reality different from 
substance and quality,’ such that a continuous quality is nothing else but 
something (res) having parts that differ from each other only by their position 
in space.® In particular, Ockham recurs to this notion of quantity to explain 
the phenomena of rarefaction and condensation in nature. Growing or shrink- 
ing of a material thing is not due to the change of volume of its accidental 


63 For the following, see McCord Adams, William Ockham, 1143-313, and Theo Kobusch, 
"Substanz und Qualitat. Die Reduzierung der Kategorien nach Wilhelm von Ockham,’ in 
Kategorie und Kategorialitdt. Festschrift für Klaus Hartmann zum 65. Geburtstag, (ed.) 
Dietmar Koch (Würzburg, 1990), 75-98. 

64 The most important passages in Ockham’s works are: SL 1.44-49 (132-153); Quant. 3 (51- 
85); Qq. Phys. 94-97 (652-658); Phil. Nat. 113 (191-194). For a detailed discussion of 
Ockham’s treatment of quantity, see McCord Adams, William Ockham, 1169-213, and, 
above all, the valuable article by Anneliese Maier, “Das Problem der Quantitát oder der 
räumlichen Ausdehnung, in her Metaphysische Hintergründe der spütscholastischen 
Naturphilosophie (Rome, 1955), 139-223, which also offers an elucidation of the medieval 
background to the controversy about quantity. 

65 William of Ockham, sL 1.44 (132): *Et quia communiter ponitur a modernis quod quaeli- 
bet quantitas est quaedam res distincta realiter et totaliter a substantia et qualitate [...] 
Ideo de ista opinione perscrutandum est." 

66 Ibid. (137): "Nulla quantitas est realiter distincta a substantia et qualitate [...] quantitas 
continua permanens nihil aliud est nisi res una habens partem situaliter distantem a 
parte”; cf. Quant. 3 (52, 3 £.). 
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quantity, as the common explanation asserts, but, according to Ockham, it is 
more in accordance with the principle of parsimony to assume that substance 
itself, and not some added accident such as quantity, undergoes a change in 
volume, namely by a locomotion of its parts, so that something will become 
denser if the distance between its parts is diminished. Thus, it is matter itself 
that is extended, so that extension or quantity are nothing that would be really 
different from matter, and no additional category of extension or quantity is 
needed to explain the phenomena of the rarefaction and condensation of 
matter.6? 

John Buridan discusses the topic of quantity and substance in the first book 
of his commentary on the Physics, Question 8: "Whether everything that is 
extended and each part of which has a position outside the other is a magni- 
tude,” that is, a permanent continuous quantity.$? After having advanced sev- 
eral arguments both for the opinion that quantity and substance are to be 
identified and for the opposite view, namely that magnitude or quantity is a 
category independent from substance, Buridan confesses that this question is 
very difficult, *as many, especially among the moderns, assume that everything 
that is extended is a magnitude,”® thereby denying that quantity is an category 
different from substance itself; Buridan adds that it is difficult to prove the 
contrary. Nevertheless, he states his own opinion succinctly: “I posit the con- 
clusion that no substance is a magnitude." To prove this, Buridan looks at the 
phenomena of rarefaction and condensation of matter and starts by referring 
to two experiments. The first observation: Air can considerably expand when 
heated, that is, it may double its volume, and after cooling down it will regain 
its original volume. This can be demonstrated experimentally by heating a 
phiol over a fire and then putting the phiol upside-down into water. When the 
air in the phiol cools down, its volume decreases, as can be seen from the fact 
that the level of water climbs up in the phiol. The second observation: The same 


67 William of Ockham, Phil. Nat.113 (194): “Materia non fit maioris quantitatis vel minoris 
per receptionem alicuius accidentis absoluti in ea, sed per solam condensationem vel 
rarefactionem quae non est nisi partes materiae magis vel minus sibi invicem appropin- 
quari, quod potest fieri per solum motum localem partium materiae, scilicet per dilatatio- 
nem et contractionem partium materiae"; also see Qq. Phys. 97 (658). 

68 John Buridan, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum [secundum ultimam lecturam] 
1.8: Utrum omnis res extensive et situaliter habens partem extra partem est magnitudo, 
Paris 1509, repr. Frankfurt 1964, fols. 1ora—uvb. For a thorough analysis of Buridan's ques- 
tion, see Maier, "Das Problem der Quantität,” 210—217. 

69 Ibid, fol. 10va: "Ista quaestio est valde difficilis. Ponunt enim multi, specialiter moderni, 
quod omnis res extensa est magnitudo [...] Et difficile est demonstrare oppositum [...]." 
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increase or decrease of volume cannot be accomplished by purely mechanical 
means, that is, by pushing and pulling, as one can experience when trying to 
compress bellows that are filled with air and are completely isolated so that no 
air can enter or leave the bellows. In this case, a comparable compression of 
the air as in the case of heating and cooling is impossible. The only possible 
reason for this, according to Buridan, seems to be that extension is an indepen- 
dent accident that must be conceived of in analogy to qualities such as white- 
ness. In the same way as whiteness is the formal cause for a thing's being white, 
so extension or magnitude is the cause for something being extended. And just 
as a greater amount of whiteness makes a thing whiter in the same subject, so 
a thing becomes more extended by an increase in its magnitude."? Thus it is 
this magnitude or extension as a formal, quality-like accident of the air that is 
the cause why the air resists the attempts to compress it by mechanical means. 
Hence Ockham’s explanation of condensation and rarefaction is insufficient, 
as it cannot explain this kind of resistance, and the inevitable conclusion that 
has to be drawn, according to Buridan, is that magnitude or quantity is a cate- 
gory in its own right and cannot be reduced to substance, as Ockham had 
assumed. 


6 Conclusion 


If one wants to characterize the relation between Buridan and Ockham and 
determine in which sense Buridan's philosophy can be seen as a response to 
Ockham, one first of all has to keep in mind that, though certainly not being an 
Ockhamist, Buridan is a proponent of the new scientific “paradigm” inaugu- 
rated by the Venerabilis Inceptor and part of a larger “Ockhamist movement" in 
the 14th century.”! One may then follow Hans Thijssen's reflections on the pos- 
sible meanings of the label “Ockhamism’” and say that Buridan “has taken over 
a number of ideas presented by Ockham and has perhaps made them a 


70 Ibid. fol. urb: "Tunc ergo ego quaero: quid prohibet quod ego non possum condensare 
notabiliter aerem existentem inter latera follis per compressionem laterum vel etiam 
notabiliter rarefacere per elevationem? Constat quod causa reddi non potest (nisi) pona- 
mus dimensionem distinctam a materia et forma [...] Dicimus enim quod, sicut albedo 
dat esse album formaliter, sic magnitudo, quae est extensio, dat esse extensum et mag- 
num. Et sicut in eodem subiecto plus de albedine debet esse albius et plus de caliditate 
calidius, ita plus de magnitudine maius et extensius [...]." 

71 See Francesco Bottin, La scienza degli Occamisti (Rimini, 1982), ch. 1, who uses the term 
“movimento occamista.” 
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starting point for the development of his own ideas." In fact, in this sense 
Buridan' responses to the challenges posed by Ockham's philosophy covers the 
whole spectrum of possible options. Buridan continues Ockham's endeavor for 
a parsimonious ontology when he eliminates simple supposition from his 
logic, and he transforms and productively develops Ockham’s idea further with 
his notion of ampliation. On the other hand, however, Buridan also minimizes 
the role of the principle of parsimony and returns to more traditional doc- 
trines already criticized and abandoned by Ockham when he argues for the 
existence of sensible and intelligible species in cognition or when he opposes 
the venerable inceptor's attempt to abolish the category of quantity. From all 
this emerges a picture of John Buridan as an original thinker in his own right. 


72  J.M.M.H. Thijssen, “Buridan on the Unity of a Science. Another chapter in Ockhamism?" 
in Ockham and Ockhamists. Acts of the symposium organized by the Dutch Society for 
Medieval Philosophy ‘Medium Aevum’ on the occasion of its 10th anniversary (Leiden, 10-12 
September 1986), (eds.) E.P. Bos and H.A. Krop (Nijmegen, 1987), 93-105, at 104. 


CHAPTER 7 
Gregory of Rimini 
Isabelle Mandrella 
1 Biographical and Bibliographical Notes 


Biographical information on Gregory of Rimini (Latin: Gregorius Ariminensis) 
is rather scarce. Born around 1300 in Rimini, he supposedly joined the Order of 
the Hermits of Saint Augustine relatively early in his life. He spent the years 
1323 to 1329 in Paris after having been sent there to study. He subsequently 
returned to his homeland, where he taught at the Augustinian studium generale 
in Bologna, Padua, and Perugia. In 1342 he began another stay in Paris. From 
1343-1344, Gregory read Peter Lombard’s Sentences and became a Master of 
Theology at the beginning of 1345. After his return to Italy in 1346 he taught 
again at the studium generale in Padua. His presence in the newly founded 
studium generale in Rimini is also documented, where he was appointed lector 
principalis in 1351. On May 28, 1357 he was selected during the General Chapter 
in Montpellier as the 19th Superior General of the Order of Augustine, suc- 
ceeding Thomas of Strasbourg. Only a year later, at the end of November 1358, 
Gregory died during a trip to Vienna. He is buried next to Thomas of Strasbourg 
in the Augustinian Church in Vienna.! 

The only extant remains of Gregory’s work are his commentary on Lombard's 
Sentences, written during his second stay in Paris, and several letters that he 
wrote as Superior General in the last years of his life. One paper ascribed to him, 
De intensione et remissione formarum corporalium—handed down as a stand- 
alone treatise—concerns an excerpt from his commentary on the Sentences 
(In 1 Sent. d. 17 qu. 2-4)? The authenticity of the Tractatus de imprestantiis 


1 For further details on Gregory's biography and the context of his university education and 
teaching activities, cf. Venício Marcolino, “Der Augustinertheologe an der Universität Paris,” 
in Gregor von Rimini: Werk und Wirkung bis zur Reformation, (ed.) Heiko A. Oberman 
(Spátmittelalter und Reformation: Texte und Untersuchungen) 20 (Berlin, 1981), 127-194, and 
also Pascale Bermon, L'ssentiment et son objet chez Grégoire de Rimini (Etudes de philoso- 
phie médiévale) 93 (Paris, 2007), 17-81. 

2 Cf. Can L. Loewe, "Gregory of Rimini on the Intension and Remission of Corporeal Forms,” 
Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales 81 (2015), 273-330. 
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Venetorum et de usura, often ascribed to Gregory, is still disputed.? A number of 
biblical commentaries and sermons have also been reported among Gregory's 
works, but they are as of yet undiscovered. 

The Sentences commentary only considers Books 1 and 11 of the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, which are primarily concerned with God and his creation.* 
Martin Schüler's conjecture in 1934 that “the manuscripts of the last two books 
on the Sentences exist, hiding in libraries" is not supported by the 1980 critical 
edition of the commentary on the Sentences. It is evident that a commentary 
on Books 111 and Iv, in which Jesus Christ and the sacraments are discussed, 
never came about. Pascale Bermon suggests that such a focus on the first two 
books of the Sentences was usual in 14th Century Paris, and Gregory himself 
was simply a member of a tradition that preferred metaphysical themes to par- 
ticularly theological ones." 

As an Augustinian Hermit (without of course identifying that as his only 
motivation!), Gregory of Rimini clearly intended to make the texts and teach- 
ings of Augustine relevant to the late medieval discourse. He is probably the 
author ofa tabula of important concepts from the Corpus Augustinum, in par- 
ticular the letters, that is, a list with approximately 380 alphabetically ordered 
entries. He was assisted in this endeavour by several important Augustinian 
reference texts.? Pascale Bermon suggests that Gregory had likely created a 


3 On the contents of this work, cf. Christopher Schabel, “Gregory of Rimini,’ Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2010 Edition), (ed.) Edward N. Zalta, url: http://plato 
.stanford.edu/archives/sum2o10/entries/gregory-rimini/. 

4 Asubstantial overview of this can be found in Pascale Bermon, “La Lectura sur les deux pre- 
miers livres des Sentences de Grégoire de Rimini O.E.S.A. (1300-1358); in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Current Research, (ed.) Gillian R. Evans, 
vol. 1 (Leiden, 2002), 267—285, and—in particular on the second book—Manfred Schulze 
"Gregor von Rimini, Lectura super Secundum: Themen und Probleme, in Gregorii 
Ariminensis OESA Lectura super primum et secundum Sententiarum, tom. 1v, (Spátmittelalter 
und Reformation. Texte und Untersuchungen) 9 (Berlin, 1979), XLI-LXI. 

5 Martin Schüler, Prüdestination, Sünde und Freiheit bei Gregor von Rimini (Forschungen zur 
Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte) 3 (Stuttgart, 1934), 18. 

6 Cf. Gregory of Rimini, Gregorii Ariminensis OESA Lectura super primum et secundum 
Sententiarum, tom. 1-V11, (eds.) A. Damasus Trapp, Venicio Marcolino et alii (Spätmittelalter 
und Reformation: Texte und Untersuchungen) 6—12 (Berlin, 1979-1984). In the following, the 
writings of Gregory will be cited in brackets according to volume and page number. 

7 Bermon, “La Lectura,’ 274f. and note 37; cf. also Venício Marcolino, "Einleitung," in Gregorii 
Ariminensis OESA Lectura super primum et secundum Sententiarum, tom. 1, (Spátmittelalter 
und Reformation. Texte und Untersuchungen) 6 (Berlin, 1981), x1-c111, here at XIV. 

8 Cf Walter Simon, “Eine neue Quelle zur Augustinrezeption Gregors?” in Gregor von Rimini: 
Werk und Wirkung bis zur Reformation, (ed.) Heiko A. Oberman (Spätmittelalter und 
Reformation: Texte und Untersuchungen) 20 (Berlin, 1981), 301-310. 
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second tabula that in particular referred to one Augustinian text—at this time 
in the Order of Augustine this was not unusual—, in this case De libero arbi- 
trio.? Without being able to testify to the authenticity of this tablet here, it is 
nonetheless certain that Gregory had an intimate knowledge of the Augustinian 
texts and often used this knowledge. It is worth noting that he did not only 
paraphrase the texts, but also cited them verbatim for long passages and at 
times gave very detailed information about them. 

In the scholastic tradition, Gregory had the honorary title Doctor authenti- 
cus. Bermon suggests two possibilities for interpreting this title.!? On the one 
hand—and this is the sense that has commonly been used—authenticus can 
signify "original" in the sense of the authority of Augustine, which was the 
main source in Gregory's writings, and whose original texts he tirelessly worked 
on in order to be able to offer a systematic and authentic version of the 
Augustinian teachings. On the other hand—following the sense that Gregory 
himself attached to this adjective—authenticus can signify the normative 
sense of “having authority" and be interpreted as the opposite of “heretic.” As 
Doctor authenticus Gregory represented a convincing, reliable thinker who 
befitted authority. 

Gregory's thought was shaped by his debate with William of Ockham inso- 
far as many of his themes touch upon the contemporary debates that were 
primarily initiated by the Franciscan. In both his theoretical and practical phi- 
losophy, Gregory opposed Ockham’s original theories, which had a wide range 
of effects: In theoretical philosophy the debate centred on the doctrine of the 
complexly signifiable (complexe significabile), which in 19th and 2oth century 
German-speaking philosophy is called the "Sachverhalt" (state of affairs). This 
theory opposes the scientific-theoretical position of Ockham, who argues that 
the object of science is a simple proposition. Although Gregory follows Ockham 
insofar as he argues that the object of science is not an extra-mental entity, he 
asserts in opposition to Ockham that science concerns something signifiable 
by the proposition. This view is also present in Gregory’s practical philosophy, 
where the moral good and bad are thought of as ‘practical states of affairs." 
Something particularly directed against Ockham is Gregory’s additional argu- 
ment for the hypothetical non-existence of God (etiamsi Deus non daretur), 
meant to emphasize the independence of the natural law, which grounds prac- 
tical reason separately from the thought of God. Gregory’s intention is to make 
the moral force of “good” and “bad” independent from God’s will alone and to 


9 Bermon, L'assentiment et son objet, 25. 

10 Bermon, Lassentiment et son objet, 84f. 

11 For this expression cf. Theo Kobusch, “Nominalismus,” Theologische Realenzyklopádie 24 
(1994), 589-604, here at 594. 
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instead bind it to reason. This is in opposition to Ockham's moral positivism, 
where God's will alone underlies “good” and “evil,” to the effect that God can 
command individuals to hate him without this act at the same time represent- 
ing something morally bad. 

Ockham’s presence in Gregory's thought is noticeable in many other areas of 
his work as well, for example in his epistemology, his theory of God, and his phi- 
losophy of nature, oftentimes without this interaction being an explicit dispute. 
Quite the contrary: at many points Gregory agrees with Ockham's concerns, 
while having controversial discussions more easily with thinkers influenced by 
Ockham, primarily Adam of Wodeham. The elements he has in common with 
Ockham are, for example, the contingency of the world, the idea of an all-powerful, 
merciful God, and the need to take a stand against the unnecessary essentialisa- 
tion and reification of objects.!2 In comparison to the older research, which— 
particularly in the neo-scholastic tendency to devalue the 14th Century— sees 
the Augustinian influence of Gregory of Rimini as a bulwark against nominalism, 
contemporary research into Gregory shows that his recourse to Augustine is not 
only inseparable from his nominalist claims, but that the power of his philoso- 
phy is precisely this reliance on nominalism.!? 


2 The complexe significabile 


24 Theoretical Context 

The doctrine of the complexly signifiable is among the most interesting and 
original doctrines of medieval philosophy. It is the thesis that the content of 
something that is expressed in a proposition represents something that as 


12 This holds not only of epistemology and ethics, but also of the philosophy of nature, 
when Gregory subsequent to Ockham scrutinizes the Aristotelian notion of substance, 
and, for example, denies that motion has the ontological status of a proper entity. Cf. on 
the disagreement with Walter Burleigh in Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.1.4.1 (IV, 128-136). On 
Gregory's philosophy of nature, which will not be further elaborated here, cf. Kevin Smith, 
“Ockham’s Influence on Gregory of Rimini's Natural Philosophy,” in Dialexeis: Akademaiko 
etos 1996—7, (eds.) Vasileios Syros et al. (Nicosia, 1999), 107-142; Loewe, "Gregory of Rimini 
on the Intension and Remission.” 

13 Cf. for example Volker Wendland's critical debate with the older research tradition on 
Gregory in Volker Wendland, "Die Wissenschaftslehre Gregors von Rimini in der 
Diskussion," in Gregor von Rimini: Werk und Wirkung bis zur Reformation, (ed.) Heiko A. 
Oberman (Spätmittelalter und Reformation: Texte und Untersuchungen) 20 (Berlin, 1981), 
241—300, in particular 246—275. See also Leo Donald Davis S.J., "Knowledge According to 
Gregory of Rimini,” The New Scholasticism 55 (1981), 331-347. 
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such—that is, separated from the things that are signified in the proposition— 
can be signified. This signifiable as a proposition, i.e. complexly signifiable, is 
articulated in the form of a that-sentence; a construction that corresponds to 
the Latin Accusativus cum Infinitivo (A.c.1.). When I, for instance, form the 
judgment that the tree is green, then I express something only complexly sig- 
nifiable, that is, something only signifiable as a proposition, namely "that the 
tree is green"—a state of affairs that can be observed in isolation from the 
simply signifiables (incomplexe significabilia), namely the entities "tree" and 
“being green,” and which has its own ontological status. The difference exists, 
as Hermann Weidemann suitably described it in connection with the medieval 
use of language, "between a thing [Sache] with which it behaves in such and 
such a way and the state of affairs [Sachverhalt] that a thing behaves in such 
and such a way." 5 How, however, can the complexly signifiable or the state of 
affairs be classified ontologically? Gregory devoted himself at length to this 
problem, and gives a solution that shows that the complexe significabile, 
although a non-being, is nonetheless something in a general sense. 

Gregory's remarks on the complexly signifiable are closely related to his cri- 
tique of Ockham's theory of science. These remarks form a part of the ani- 
mated and productive Parisian debate over Ockham’s legacy in the first quarter 
of the 14th Century that has become the object of various research projects.!® 


14 Already in1936 Hubert Elie drew parallels in his study on the complexe significabile (Le com- 
plexe significabile [Paris, 1936]) to the theory of objects of the Austrian philosopher Alexius 
Meinong, student of Franz Brentano, who was the first to portray the state of affairs in a 
systematic light. On the relation between Gregory and Meinong cf. Bermon, Lassentiment 
et son objet, 181-184; Harald Berger, “Uber Entstehen und Vergehen der Sachverhalt- 
sontologie im Spátmittelalter" in Entwicklungslinien mittelalterlicher Philosophie: Vorträge 
des V. Kongresses der Ósterreichischen Gesellschaft für Philosophie. Teil 2, (eds.) Gerhard 
Leibold and Winfried Löffler (Wien, 1999), 208—221. An excellent overview about the differ- 
ent theories of states of affairs in medieval philosophy can be found in Laurent Cesalli, 
"States of affairs" in The Oxford Handbook of Medieval Philosophy, (ed.) John Marenbon 
(Oxford, 2012), 421-444. 

15 Hermann Weidemann, “Sache, Satz und Sachverhalt: Zur Diskussion über das Objekt des 
Wissens im Spätmittelalter,” in Vivarium 29 (1991), 129-147, here: p. 139. 

16 Cf. Bermon, Lassentiment et son objet; Perler, Satztheorien, 335-375; Alain de Libera, La 
Référence vide. Théories de la proposition (Paris, 2002), in particular 187—226; André de 
Muralt, L'enjeu de la philosophie médiévale: Études thomistes, scotistes, occamiennes et gré- 
goriennes, (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 24 (Leiden, 1991), in 
particular 127-167; Gabriel Nuchelmans, Theories of the Proposition: Ancient and Medieval 
Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity (Amsterdam, 1973), in particular 227-242. 
With regard to the older literature cf. the critical overview of the research by Wendland, 
"Die Wissenschaftslehre Gregors von Rimini," 246-275. Several very helpful overviews of 
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Gedeon Gal first showed that Gregory's doctrine of the complexe significabile 
traces back to Adam of Wodeham.!” Bermon rightly points out that this doc- 
trine, although not originating in Gregory, in the course of centuries has always 
been discussed as if Gregory had created it.!8 This has significant reason behind 
it, as Gabriel Nuchelmans rightly remarked, as Gregory sharpened Adam of 
Wodeham’s presentation of the ontological status of the complexe significabile 
and in doing so subjected it to stronger critique.’ 

The central text on the complexe significabile is the prologue of the com- 
mentary on the first book of the Sentences, where Gregory investigates the 
object of knowledge and science and in doing so directly discusses Ockham, 
referring extensively to his theses.2° Ockham, Gregory begins, was of the opin- 
ion that the object of knowledge is the known conclusion (conclusio scita), 
since only propositions—in opposition to extra-mental things that underlie 
them—can lay claim to truth. The difference between the proposition (propo- 
sitio) on the one hand, and the extra-mental thing (res extra) on the other hand 
connects the other arguments together that according to Gregory led Ockham 


the historical-systematic debate are Joël Biard, "Les controverses sur l'objet du savoir et les 
‘complexe significabilia’ à Paris au x1v* siècle,” in “Quia inter doctores est magna dissen- 
sio." Les débats de philosophie naturelle a Paris au x1V* siècle, (eds.) Stefano Caroti and Jean 
Celeyrette (Florence, 2004), 1-31, and Norman Kretzmann, "Medieval Logicians on the 
Meaning of the propositio," The Journal of Philosophy 67 (1970), 767—787. 

17 Gedeon Gal, “Adam of Wodeham's Question on the ‘complexe significabile’ as the 
Immediate Object of Scientific Knowledge,” Franciscan Studies 37 (1977), 66-102. On 
Adam's doctrine cf. also Weidemann, "Sache, Satz und Sachverhalt" and Martin Lenz, 
"Adam de Wodeham und die Entdeckung des Sachverhalts,” in Umbrüche: Historische 
Wendepunkte der Philosophie von der Antike bis zur Neuzeit (Festschrift für Kurt Flasch zu 
seinem 70. Geburtstag), (eds.) Klaus Kahnert and Burkhard Mojsisch (Amsterdam, 2001), 
99-116. 

18 Cf. Bermon, Lassentiment et son objet, 137. On further sources of this teaching, cf. ibid. 
117-137 and Katherine H. Tachau, “Wodeham, Crathorn and Holcot: The Development of 
the complexe significabile,' in Logos and Pragma: Essays on the Philosophy of Language in 
Honor of Professor Gabriel Nuchelmans, (eds.) Lambert M. de Rijk and Henk A.G. Braakhuis 
(Artistarium, Supplementa) 3 (Nijmegen, 1987), 161-188. In particular, definite parallels 
with the dictum-theory of Peter Abelard have been discussed in research on Gregory. Cf. 
Jean Jolivet, "Sens des propositions et ontologie chez Pierre Abélard et Grégoire de 
Rimini," in Théories de la phrase et de la proposition de Platon à Averroés, (eds.) Philippe 
Büttgen, Stéphane Diebler and Marwan Rashed (Études de littérature ancienne) 10 (Paris, 
1999), 307-321. 

19 Cf. Gabriel Nuchelmans, “Adam Wodeham on the Meaning of Declarative Sentences,” in 
Historiographia Linguistica v11 (Amsterdam, 1980), 177—187, here: p. 186. 

20 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1a (1, 2-12). 
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to take the known conclusion as the object of knowledge. Take, for example, 
the third argument that shows that knowledge consists in not only the act of 
knowledge as such (actus sciendi), but also in the act that assents to what is 
known (actus assentiendi). When, however, one speaks of assent (or denial), 
this is only meaningful in reference to a proposition, since only a proposition, 
nota thing, can be judged true. If the latter were the case, that is, if an external 
thing were the object of assent or denial, this would result in the logically 
impossible consequence that one and the same thing could be the object of 
affirmation and denial. In the expression, “God is eternal" and “God is not eter- 
nal,” “God,” understood as res, would be in both propositions the object and so 
at the same time object of assent and denial?! 

A further problem that speaks in favour of identifying a propositio as an 
object of knowledge is the restriction of only the res to being an ontologically 
real entity. How could it be possible under these circumstances to say that 
something is known that does not at all correspond to such a narrow under- 
standing of reality? To what thing could a scientist refer to as evidence for such 
statements as "the infinite does not exist?" Only the conclusion itself, accord- 
ing to Ockham, is a possible object of the knowledge in question. This is 
because only something demonstrable counts as something that can be 
known, and the conclusion represents what is known through the proof.?? 

Although in the following remarks Gregory dismisses Ockham's opinion 
that the object of knowledge is the known conclusio, he does this without sup- 
porting the opposing "realistic" position that, for example, Walter Chatton pro- 
posed: taking the extra-mental thing to be the object of knowledge.?? Gregory 
counters both positions with his thesis that the object of knowledge is the total 
signification of the conclusion (significatum totale conclusionis).** 

Gregory rejects Ockham's theory when he asserts that it is nonsensical to 
maintain that a conclusion itself is known. Rather, he thinks that that which is 
known is what is signified by the conclusion. “A doctor who concludes that a 
particular medicine ought to be administered to a particular sickness does not 
think that his conclusion is true."?5 It interests him more, as Gregory's own 


21 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 3). 

22 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 3). 

23 | On Chatton cf. Sonja Schierbaum, “Walter Chatton.” 

24 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1. (1, 3f.): “[...] pono conclusiones tres: Prima est quod con- 
clusio demonstrationis non est obiectum scientiae acquisitae per demonstrationem. 
Secunda est quod nec res extra. Tertia, quod significatum totale conclusionis est obiec- 
tum scientiae." 

25 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 5). 
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theory of the significatum totale and of the complexe significabile suggests, that 
what is known is that this particular medicine ought to be used. A further 
important argument is that the truth of a proposition—as Aristotle already 
argued?6—only derives from what is really the case, and is justified because of 
this. As such, the truth does not lie in the proposition itself; Ockham appears 
to require this as a condition for the proposition to be known. The truth, how- 
ever, also does not lie in a thing that must be consequently signified as the 
object of knowledge. Rather, every known proposition refers to a real objectiv- 
ity, to that which is known. This is, in Gregory's eyes, a better option for the 
object of knowledge.?” 

It would be a misunderstanding to identify that which is known simply with 
an external res. In his account, Gregory always concerns himself with argu- 
ments that he thought supported Ockham’s theory.”® It is therefore only a 
middle way between both positions: that which is signified in the conclusion is 
the object of knowledge, that is, that which is complexly signified in an appro- 
priate way (quod per complexe conforme significatur). In the proposition “Deus 
est omnipotens,” the proposition itself is not the object of knowledge, nor the 
external thing “God,” but the state of affairs that God is omnipotent. 

Gregory himself raises objections against his own thesis, and the most 
important objection investigates the ontological status of the complexly signi- 
fiable: is it something (aliquid) or nothing (nihil)? Granted, if it were nothing, 
it would never come under consideration, since in this case nothing would be 
the object of knowledge, which would have the result that knowledge would 
have no object at all. The other alternative leads to a similar aporia: how can 
one maintain that the complexly signifiable is something without running the 
risk of reifying it as an extra-mental thing, that is, of having to concede that the 
object of knowledge is an entity??? 

Adam of Wodeham left this question unanswered and dismissed it as falsely 
posed. He was conscious of the tenacity of the problem when he pressed his 
fictive interlocutor repeatedly: “You want to say: that the human is a living being 
is either something or not. I maintain: neither one of the two must be con- 
ceded, since itis not something, but is that the human is something, as was said. 
[...] You will object: if it is not nothing, it is therefore something. I want to 
argue the opposite [...] You will ask: what is it then? One must answer: it is that 


26 Aristotle, Praedicamenta 12, 14b 10—22. 

27 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 5). 

28 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 6f.). 

29 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1. (1, 8): "Contra istud argui potest primo, quia vel istud 
significatum totale propositionis est aliquid vel nihil" 
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a rational creature is a living, perceiving substance. However, it is better to 
answer that the human is a living being does not mean that it is something 
(quid) but a being something (esse quid). And therefore the question is mis- 
guided (ineptia)....”3° 

In contrast, Gregory endeavours to find an answer to the question of the 
ontological status of the complexe significabile—something or nothing?—by 
submitting the concept aliquid to closer analysis. When Gregory identified 
aliquid at the outset of his analysis with res and ens, he showed the metaphysi- 
cal background to the discussion: ens, res, and aliquid belong to the convertible 
transcendentals that express the being something or substantiality of beings.?! 
Of course, the significance of these transcendentals consists precisely in the 
fact that such a something must not inevitably lead to a real entity. Rather, the 
point is to construct a most general concept and an ultimate determination 
that brings all beings together, and which determines the pure being some- 
thing of beings in contrast to sheer nothing. This openness, which in particular 
is caused by the interpretation of the transcendental res, led to controversies in 
the metaphysics of the Middle Ages, but also to further development.?? 

Itis quite evident that Gregory also employed these ideas when he differen- 
tiated between a threefold meaning of aliquid and along with it three different 
concepts of beings: 


1 — Amostgeneral concept pertaining to all simply or complexly signifiables, 
whether true or false (“communissime secundum quod omne significa- 
bile incomplexe vel complexe, et hoc vere vel false"); 

2. A general concept pertaining to all complexly and simply signifia- 
bles, however, corresponding only to those that are true, that is, those 
expressed in a true expression (“pro omni significabili complexe vel 
etiam incomplexe, sed vere, id est per veram enuntiationem"); 

3. The concept of a certain being or an existing entity (“ut significant ali- 
quam essentiam seu entitatem existentem").33 


30 Adam of Wodeham, Sent. 1.1.1, in Dominik Perler, Satztheorien. Texte zur Sprachphilosophie 
und Wissenschaftstheorie im 14. Jahrhundert: Lateinisch-Deutsch (Darmstadt, 1990), 300; 
On Adam cf. note 16 and Wendland, “Die Wissenschaftslehre Gregor von Riminis,” 
283-286. 

31 Cf. for example Thomas Aquinas, De veritate 1.1. 

32 Cf. on this Jan A. Aertsen, "Res' as Transcendental: Its Introduction and Significance,” in 
Le probléme des transcendantaux du xiv* au xv11* siècle, (ed.) Gabriela Federici Vescovini 
(Paris, 2002), 139156. 

33 Gregory of Rimini, Sent.1.Prola (1, 8f.). 
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The first very broad and general sense of “being” applies both to complexly and 
simply signifiables, and therefore also to states of affairs and things, and is 
independent of whether or not they are true or false. The second more narrow 
sense of "being" also concerns the complexly and simply signifiables, but is 
restricted to what exists in reality, that is, what is true. Finally, the third and 
most narrow sense no longer refers to states of affairs, but only to real and 
existing entities. 

Within this ontological context, Gregory ascribes the first two ways of being 
to the complexe significabile and the significatum totale. In the most general 
sense, that is, insofar as all beings and not just real existing things and states of 
affairs are involved, and in the broad sense, that is, insofar as only truly existing 
states of affairs and things as beings are identified, the state of affairs is some- 
thing. In the narrower third sense of only real existing things, however, the 
state of affairs is not something and is consequently to a certain extent noth- 
ing. “That the human is a living being is consequently not something, but rather 
means that the human is an animated, perceiving, rational substance. That the 
human is able to laugh is also not something, but rather means that the human 
can laugh."?^ In contrast to a narrow realistic interpretation, Gregory also infers 
that "that the human is a living being" is nothing. This claim leads in turn to a 
further consequence: “nothing (nihil) = non-being (non ens) is the object of 
knowledge"—of course, only in the narrow sense of ens. In the broadest and 
further sense, on the contrary, the object of knowledge is something. Gregory 
shows this at length: it by no means follows from the expression “no being is an 
object of knowledge,” only valid within the context of a narrow concept of 
being, that knowledge has no object at all. It certainly has an object—the state 
of affairs—that is only something in the broader sense, but that in the closer 
sense of a realistic entity represents a non ens.?5 

How can these ontological designations be interpreted? It should be noted 
that the reception of this doctrine has led to serious misunderstandings. The 
critique that has sparked these misunderstandings does not understand the 
subtle differences of several ways of interpreting ens, but rather uses concessive 
expressions from Gregory, such as "Igitur hominem esse animal est nihil,” to 
accuse him of having absurd ontological consequences. When directly applied 


34 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1a (1, 9): "Unde hominem esse animal non est aliquid, sed 
est hominem esse substantiam animatam, sensibilem, rationalem; nec hominem esse 
risibilem est aliquid, sed est hominem posse ridere." 

35 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, of): “Et ulterius concedo aliud quod infertur, scilicet 
nihil est obiectum scientiae’ [...] Sed ulteriorem consequentiam nego, qua dicitur ‘igitur 
scientia nullum habet obiectum; nam habet obiectum, quod non est ens." 
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to Church doctrine, this concept of nihil has serious consequences in the eyes 
of many commentators insofar as in propositions like, for instance, that God 
and creature differ is nothing Gregory seems to argue that the difference between 
God and his creatures is either negligible or does not exist at all.36 

What is clear is that Gregory—following Ockham—opposes a realistic 
interpretation that reads the object of knowledge as a res. Nevertheless his 
position has more realistic features than Ockham’s, as Gregory refers to the 
extra-mental basis of our knowledge and to the interconnection of language 
and reality through his doctrine of complexly signifiables. A state of affairs can 
only be deemed true when it corresponds to something in extra-mental reality 
that is really the case. To speak of states of affairs, then, always implies refer- 
ence to a real foundation. When this foundation and the state of affairs agree, 
the expression will be true; when not, it is false. In his arguments against 
Ockham’s view that the object of knowledge is the known conclusion, Gregory 
defines this foundation, with reference to Aristotle, as the case where some- 
thing that behaves in such a way in reality is the justification for the truth of a 
proposition.?? In the response to the second objection that Gregory brings 
against his own position, he also shows a connection— not developed further 
here—to extra-mental reality. Against the allegation that his thesis destroys 
the notion of knowledge as something that concerns the eternal and neces- 
sary, Gregory argues that the complexe significabile is concerned with neces- 
sary being as the object of knowledge, “because that which is known cannot 
not be this way.’38 

Nevertheless, one must be reminded that the complexe significabile in the 
sense of the broadest understanding of being is still something independent of 
whether or not it is true or false. This also holds in the narrower sense (if not 
also in the narrowest) when it concerns a true complexe or incomplexe signific- 
abile. It is evident in his discussion of the ontological categorisation of the 
complexly signifiable that Gregory wants to dismiss every opinion that reads 
the complexly signifiable in the sense of an extra-mental real entity. Does this 
mean that the complexe significabile is a pure intra-mental entity? 


36 This is noted, for example, in an article from the condemnation of Nicolas of Autrecourt, 
"Quod significabile complexe per illud complexum ‘Deus et creatura distinguuntur nichil 
est.—Istud articulum assero falsum et scandalosum." Cited according to Biard, "Les con- 
troverses,” 16. 

37 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1a (1,5): “[...] ‘sic esse’ est causa quod propositio sit vera, et 
non econverso [...]" 

38 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 10). “[...] quia ea, quae sciuntur, non contingit non sic 
esse.” 
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Gregory is conscious of this question when he refers to the difference 
between an ens extra animam and an ens in anima in his discussion of whether 
the complexly signifiable is aliquid or nihil.3° Nevertheless he doesn't pursue 
this dichotomy any further and leaves open the question of which side the 
complexe significabile is on. One can with good reason infer from his strong 
rejection of the theory of the res extra that complexly signifiables do not con- 
cern an extra-mental but rather an intra-mental entity that is still ontologi- 
cally not simply nothing— but just a pure being something, at least in the 
human mind, in the sense of the metaphysical definition of every being as 
aliquid or res. 

The remarks until now have shown that Gregory on the one hand doesn't 
provide one univocal definition of the complexly signifiable, but rather comes 
closer to an ex negativo definition by showing in which way the state of affairs 
cannot be defined. However, he contributes significantly to the clarification of 
the question of how language and reality relate to one another in the phenom- 
enon of the state of affairs. 


2.2 In Practical Context 

Gregory also applied the doctrine of the complexe significabile to the realm of 
ethics, where it develops its own character:?? the moral good and bad are not 
extra-mental entities, but express the state of affairs that someone acts in a 
good or bad manner—what for Gregory is synonymous with “acting according 
to right reason" or "against right reason." Gregory acquires this insight when he 
poses the question in the second book of his commentary on the Sentences in 
Distinctions 34-37 of whether God must be seen as the originator of evil. This 
discussion occurs within the context of the Augustinian doctrine that God cre- 
ated every nature as good, and all evils are merely the privation of the good: 
evil is only explicable by means of a real corresponding good. Such a privative 
understanding of evil denies its ontological status, as it is reliant on the good 
for its very existence. It is—in the Augustinian fashion—nothing and conse- 
quently has no efficient cause. The problem of whether God must be seen as 


39 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (1, 8). 

40 The fact that Gregory applied the complexly signifiable also in his moral theory as well 
has received little attention in the literature, aside from the odd reference in passing. (Cf., 
for example, de Libera, La Référence vide, 223-225.) An exception is Bermon, L'assentiment 
et son objet, 209—228. Cf. Isabelle Mandrella, “Die moralische Handlung als praktischer 
Sachverhalt bei Gregor von Rimini," Münchener Theologische Zeitschrift 66 (2015), 28—40. 

41  Inthissensein Decivitate dei Augustine interpreted the evil will as a deficient cause (causa 
deficiens) and not an efficient cause (causa efficiens). Cf. De civitate dei 12.7, (eds.) Bernhard 
Dombart and Alfons Kalb (Corpus Christianorum Series Latina) 48 (Turnhout, 1955), 362. 
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the origin of evil, is quickly solved by the metaphysical background of the 
Augustinian doctrine of privation: the authorship of God regarding evil is out 
of the question, since an efficient cause can only be granted to beings, and not 
to what only exists privatively. 

Regarding natural objects this notion may have a certain amount of plausi- 
bility. However, how can it apply to the realm of ethics? Is wrong action, theo- 
logically expressed as sin, also not an entity? The background to this is the 
overarching problem of the quaestio: if it is conceded that sin is an entity, God 
must also be seen as its efficient cause, which contradicts the idea of a benevo- 
lent God. For this reason, Gregory pursues the question of the status of sin 
extensively. He first establishes that we tend to think of our sins as something 
reified or as a thing, for example as something done, as a bad act, as evil will. 
Given such an understanding, "sin" represents a simply signifiable (incomplexe 
significabile) like "science, 
shows that something else hides behind these ways of talking about sin, 


»& 


colour" and "sky"? An exact analysis, however, 


namely the state of affairs that something evil is done or wished. In this con- 
text, entities in the sense of extra-mental things only concern the subjects 
involved in these state of affairs, for example the human that acts badly.*? 

In what follows, Gregory himself makes an objection: in addition to the rei- 
fied understanding of sin, a second possible interpretation presents itself that 
was previously put forward by Augustine:^^ sin as act. This interpretation is 
also roundly rejected by Gregory, as he considers it at best an improper use of 
the concept "sin." This is because all talk of action is orientated towards an 
object that is carried out in the act (entitas quam faciendo quis peccat)*5 and 
consequently underlies categories that are too strongly reified. The substantive 
use, seen in talk of "sin" and of sinful acts, only arises from our need, according 
to Gregory's analysis of everyday language, to speak briefly (propter brevitatem 


42 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 236). 

43 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 236f.): "Si quis enim adulteretur actualiter se adul- 
terae commiscendo, nihil incomplexe tantum significabile est factum quod sit peccatum 
istius. Nec enim ipse nec adultera est peccatum; nec aliquid aliud apparet factum ibi, nisi 
forte proles aliqua generetur, sed nec illa peccatum est. Ergo 'illum alteri commisceri' est 
quod Augustinus vocat 'factum' et illud est peccatum eius." 

44 Augustinus, Der perfectione iustitiae hominis 2.4, (eds.) Carl Franz Urba and Joseph Zycha 
(Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum) 42 (Prague, 1902), 5£; cf. also De natura 
et gratia 19.21-20.22, (eds.) Carl Franz Urba and Joseph Zycha (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum) 60 (Vienna, 1913), 246-248. 

45 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—374.2 (VI, 233). 
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locutionis)^9 and in doing so to hazard certain inaccuracies. On closer inspec- 
tion it becomes manifest that a precise definition of sin can only be created in 
the form of an infinitive, and therefore as a complexly signifiable that expresses 
that someone has acted badly.^? 

If bad action and sin, however, are defined as complexly signifiables (and 
the same goes for the object of prescriptions and proscriptions, which also rep- 
resent a complexly signifiable), they are also not entities. As such, an impor- 
tant insight is achieved, since the determination of sin as a kind of complexly 
signifiable, which is no entity, gives Gregory the possibility to absolve God of 
the authorship of sin, insofar as God cannot be the originator of something 
that is no being. 

Gregory's use of the complexe significabile, however, amounts to more than a 
dismissal of God's authorship of sin. It is additionally reflected in —and also in 
the context of theoretical philosophy in general—the ontological interests of 
nominalist thought, which questions the existence of extra-mental entities. As 
such it is striking that in the context of ethics Gregory did not repeat his theory 
of the ontological status of the complexe significabile which he developed in 
theoretical context, but he seems to presuppose it as known.^? The application 
is nonetheless clear: As practical states of affairs bad action and sin are beings 
in the most general sense of ens as a pure being something (we can add: in the 
human mind), but no extra-mental entitates which require divine authorship. 
Although Gregory does not explicitly discuss the question of God's authorship 
in regard to the complexe significabile, it is possible to show that his doctrine 
acquires its own significance in the context of practical philosophy, where lin- 
guistic interests are combined with moral interests, resulting in new insights. 
What function does the complexe significabile serve for Gregory's ethics? 

First, Gregory wishes to show that a definition of sin as an entity is not suf- 
ficient for justifying what sinfulness as a moral phenomenon is at all. It is 
doubtless, for example, that stealing as the taking of someone else's property is 
a bad act and as such a sin. However, it would also be possible that it could be 


46 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 237): “Et sunt talia vocabula [scil. factum, actus 
adulterandi, adulterium ipsum] sic imposita propter brevitatem locutionis." Cf. also ibid. 
(VI, 255): "[...] cum dicitur ‘odium dei esse peccatum; verus sensus est quod aliquem odire 
deum est peccatum, ita quod illud nomen 'odium' sumitur ad significandum totum illud 
quod significat illud complexum 'aliquem odire deum; et hoc fit gratia brevioris 
locutionis." 

47 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 254f.); cf. also ibid. (v1, 237. 243). 

48 To my knowledge, the only cross reference—here to the thesis of the general sense of 
beings—is the correction to the opinion of Augustine in connection with the concepts of 
sin, act and thing: Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37..2 (VI, 250). 
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good to carry out this act, and if this were the case, it would not be a sin. The 
sole criteria for the sinfulness of an act is whether an action is directed against 
right reason or not. This reference to right reason can, however, only be 
expressed through a complexly signifiable, that is, in the form of the expres- 
sion, “doing x means: acting against right reason,” or expressed differently in 
the form of the state of affairs, “that someone, doing x, acts against right rea- 
son." Sin, according to Gregory, does not consist in the act that someone exe- 
cutes in a sinful manner, but rather in the state of affairs that this person carries 
it out. Or, as he writes shortly thereafter: that which is done in a bad way is not 
a sin, but that it is carried out in a bad way is.^? 

Sin in Gregory’s sense is therefore not an entity that is determined by nature, 
but a practical state of affairs that can be articulated in the form of a proposi- 
tionally structured sentence. Even to speak of the act of sin rings too reified for 
Gregory. The practical state of affairs, however, standing under certain onto- 
logical conditions, requires the judgment of right reason, which judges in the 
concrete moment, that is, within favourable conditions, whether or not some- 
thing contravenes right reason.5° 

The determination of morally bad action as a kind of complexly signifiable 
goes hand in hand with a strong position on right practical reason. Gregory 
did, in fact, put forth such a position and in doing so objected to Ockham’s 
tendencies towards moral positivism in ethics. While Ockham—and not only 
in Gregory’s eyes, but also according to the understanding of many of his 
contemporaries—appears to make the moral good and right dependent upon 
whether God has prescribed or prohibited it (malum quia prohibitum), Gregory 
supports the opposite thesis (prohibitum quia malum). It culminates in the 
idea that moral goodness or badness is only based on its respective conformity 
or disconformity with right reason and as such is the case regardless of 
whether or not God exists. According to this understanding, no explicit (divine) 


49 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—374.2 (VI, 253f.): “Sed quia quilibet male faciens aliquid faci- 
endo illud peccat, quilibet talis auctor dici potest peccati et sui malefacti, si ly *malefacti' 
sit dictio; nam sic malefactum dicitur peccatum. Si autem sit oratio, adhuc etiam in primo 
sensu potest dici auctor sui male facti, id est eius quod ab ipso male fit. Illud autem quod 
sic ab eo male fit, non est peccatum, sed quod ipse illud male facit, sibi utique peccatum 
est, ut dicebatur statim." Here Gregory plays with the double meaning of malefactum - the 
bad act/evil deed in the sense of a simply signifiable and male factum - what is done in a 
bad manner in the sense of a linguistic expression or a complexly signifiable, which— 
rightly understood—expresses that something has been done in a bad manner. 

50 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.38—41.1 (V1, 284): "Praeterea, si aliquis actus est vere virtuosus, 
ipse est conformis rectae rationi secundum omnes circumstantias sibi debitas secundum 
iudicium rectae rationis." 
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prescription or proscription is necessary in order to make an action good or 
bad. Sin is first and foremost an action against right reason. 


3 The etiamsi Deus non daretur Argument in Ethics 


With the determination of sin as a complexly signifiable and as a free action 
against right reason, a clarification of the relationship between God, right rea- 
son and moral action is necessary, which Gregory undertakes at length.5! The 
background to these remarks can be found in the Franciscan tradition of vol- 
untary ethics, which had its thoroughly remarkable, albeit radical, apogee in 
William of Ockham's work.?? The origin of this position is at first the theologi- 
cally motivated debate over the notion of God as the absolutely free creator, 
who created the world as contingent, that is, another world could have been 
created if he had so willed. This line of thought, in which the free will of God 
and the possibilities connected to his omnipotency come increasingly to the 
fore, goes hand in hand with the de-teleologicalisation of nature and has con- 
sequences for views on the world and the role of human beings in it. If the 
world is not necessary, this opens up new possibilities that the 14th century 
spent a good deal of time grappling with. Modern research has adequately 
shown that this development ought not to be thought of as mere decadence, 
but as highly influential to the thought of the modern era. 

In the area of practical philosophy, the discussion of divine and human free- 
dom of the will is the central theme. More precisely, the concern is with the 
relation between will and intellect, that is, with the question of which of the 
two capacities has priority. If the intellect wins out, it results in the problem of 
how the necessitation of the will through the intellect can be avoided. The 
priority of the will over the intellect, on the other hand, leads to the problem of 


51 Cf. for a more in-depth treatment of this topic: Isabelle Mandrella, Das Isaak-Opfer: 
Historisch-systematische Untersuchung zu Rationalität und Wandelbarkeit des Naturrechts 
in der mittelalterlichen Lehre vom natürlichen Gesetz (Beitráge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters. Neue Folge) 62 (Münster, 2002), 177-198; 
Isabelle Mandrella, "Einleitung," in Gregor von Rimini (1300-1358): Moralisches Handeln 
und rechte Vernunft. Lectura super secundum Sententiarum, distinctiones 34—37. Lateinisch- 
deutsch, trans. and introduced by Isabelle Mandrella (Herders Bibliothek der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters) 22 (Freiburg, 2010), 9-50; cf. also Schulze, "Gregor von Rimini,’ LII-LIx. 

52 Cf. Mandrella, Das Isaak-Opfer, 151-170, and Rega Wood, "Góttliches Gebot und Gutheit 
Gottes nach Wilhelm von Ockham," Philosophisches Jahrbuch 101 (1994), 38-54; against 
this, Marilyn McCord Adams, "The Structure of Ockham's Moral Theory,” Franciscan 
Studies 46 (1986), 1-35. 
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how arbitrary activity—both with respect to humanity and God— can be pre- 
vented without having to give up freedom of will. While Scotus attempted to 
ensure rationality through recourse to the intellect as a partial cause of human 
activity,>3 for Ockham the self-commitment of the virtuous human is the only 
possible solution to the dilemma.9* 

With reference to God, this debate is lead by the concepts of the potentia 
absoluta (absolute power) and the potentia ordinata (ordered power) of God. 
While the ordered power pertains to the realm of the already created order and 
its laws, to which God bound himself in the moment of creation and which he 
cannot alter, absolute power concerns the possibility of God to intervene in his 
creation—and possibly in the laws both natural and moral that he created. But 
the function of the concept of the absolute power of God is not to grant God 
the power to interfere with his creations at his convenience, but to give the 
theoretical justification for the notion of an absolutely freely thought God, 
who—as Ockham describes it—is not beholden to anyone. Such a notion of 
possibility that corresponds to precisely this speculative account cannot at all 
be factually ascribed to God, or only in extremely rare cases, as can be seen in 
some biblical stories. 

As such, there is a further related problem for ethics: what ultimate justifica- 
tion, that is, what necessary ground, can be given for the moral good and bad? 
Is the good good and the bad bad because God has ordained it so? Or does God 
sanction the good and proscribe the bad because it is good or bad? 

Ethical voluntarism—which begins with the idea that the will has priority 
over the intellect insofar as the will is able to oppose the judgment of the 
intellect —supports the view that one cannot speak of necessary intrinsic good 
or bad, but rather that both are contingent moments that find their ultimate 
justification in God's will. For this reason the scenario that God—at least de 
potentia absoluta— could establish another moral or value system is also valid. 
William of Ockham carries this notion to the extreme and in a professedly 
very bold thought experiment claimed that it is possible for God to command 


53 Cf. John Duns Scotus, Lectura 2.25, in Opera omnia, (ed.) Vaticana, tom. 19 (Vatican City, 
1993), 229-263; cf. Hannes Móhle, Ethik als scientia practica nach Johannes Duns Scotus: 
Eine philosophische Grundlegung (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters. Neue Folge) 44 (Münster, 1995), 174-205. 

54 C£ Isabelle Mandrella, “Pro ratione voluntas? Herrscherwille und Gesetz im Voluntarismus 
des Mittelalters," in “Radix totius libertatis": Zum Verhdltnis von Willen und Vernunft in der 
mittelalterlichen Philosophie, (ed.) Günther Mensching (Contradictio: Studien zur 
Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte) 12 (Würzburg, 2011), 219—233. 
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others to hate him without in doing so committing a bad act.55 Although mod- 
ern research has correctly pointed out that the example of hating God has 
been overvalued in its importance for Ockham’s theory, it has been connected 
with Ockham up to the present day. The reason for this might be that already 
in Ockham’s lifetime and throughout the following centuries this spectacular 
example of God ordering others to hate him has been associated with Ockham. 
Ockham was consequently seen as an extreme moral positivist. What remains 
to be seen is whether Gregory has been misunderstood in a similarly distorted 
way—namely as an extreme moral rationalist. 

In rejecting Ockham’s theses, Gregory intended to develop an ethical theory 
whose grounds are independent of the will of God. Sin is therefore no longer 
the violation of God's will, but is clearly defined as a free action against right 
reason (“voluntarie agere contra rectam rationem").56 With this definition, 
however, Gregory didn't wish to create a new position, as he understood him- 
self in the tradition of Augustine, declaring sin as a violation of the lex aeterna.5” 
If Augustine identified this eternal law with God's reason, Gregory goes a step 
further and identifies God's reason as rectissima ratio with right reason. This is 
how he comes to identify his definition of sin with the Augustinian version, 
insofar as "everything that violates the eternal law also violates right reason." In 
explaining why the expression contra rectam rationem is preferable to contra 
rationem divinam, Gregory clearly states: if one were to understand "sin" as 
agere contra rationem divinam, this could create the false impression that 


»« 


something is a “sin,” "not because it contravenes God's reason, insofar as God's 


reason is right, but because it contravenes God's reason, insofar as it is divine.”>® 


55 Wilhelm of Ockham, Sent. 4.16 (352): “[...] omnis voluntas potest se conformare prae- 
cepto divino. Sed Deus potest praecipere quod voluntas creata odiat eum, igitur voluntas 
creata potest hoc facere?” Cf. also Sent. 2.15 (342f., 352ff.). Since Ockham in his later writ- 
ings did not re-employ this example from his early Sentences commentary and since his 
elaborations on ethics show that he operates in the tradition of the classical doctrine of 
natural law—as expression of a scientia moralis non positiva —in the sense that right rea- 
son knows certain self-evident principles or intrinsic goods as governing action, research 
on Ockham has convincingly shown that the example of hating God should not be dis- 
missed as a high-point of irrationality, but rather must be evaluated according to its 
methodical function. 

56 Cf. Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—374.2 (VI, 234f.). 

57 Augustine, Contra Faustum 22.27, (ed.) Joseph Zycha (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum) 25, 1 (Milan, 1891), 621. 

58 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (V1, 235): “Si quaeratur, cur potius dico absolute ‘contra 
rectam rationem’ quam contracte ‘contra rationem divinam, respondeo: Ne putetur pec- 
catum esse praecise contra rationem divinam et non contra quamlibet rectam rationem 
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This claim, however, in Gregory's eyes is false: Ratio recta and ratio divina are 
certainly the same, however they have different justificatory functions: right 
reason concerns bad or good actions, while God's reason on the other hand 
refers to such things that are good or bad because they are prescribed or pro- 
scribed by God. It is clear that Gregory prefers the first definition; this becomes 
clear in the following central argument that Gregory introduces in the form of 
a thought experiment: if—which is impossible!—God did not exist or his rea- 
son was in error, contravening the recta ratio would still be a sin: “Because if— 
given the unlikely case—God’s reason or God himself didn't exist, or all reason 
was in error, there would still be sins that acted against angelic or human or 
some other kind of right reason (if it existed). And if there were no right reason 
at all, there would still be sins that act in violation of what a right reason—if 
happened to exist—would dictate to do. Therefore, I say, when I form the con- 
clusion: ‘Sin is action against right reason’ or ‘against that which would be done 
according to right reason’.”59 

Gregory could not have expressed his view any more clearly. Right reason is 
introduced—independent from God—as the decisive criteria when it must be 
determined what is good and bad, not what is prescribed or proscribed by God. 
(Later it will be discussed how Gregory went no further beyond removing God 
from the moral sphere.) It follows from this that only the human is in the posi- 
tion to act against right reason, and not God. Therefore, the human is in the 
position to commit many bad acts that God could never order—even if this at 
first sight seems to contradict the concept of God. 

This corresponds to Gregory's view that many things are “from themselves" 
(ex se) sins, and “not so simply because they are prohibited" (non praecise quia 
prohibita).9? Even the human, also without the corresponding prescription 
and proscription and in analogy to the first known principles of theoretical 
reason, is able to understand certain first "practical truths" (veritates practi- 
cae), for example, that parents ought to be honoured, that no one ought to be 
insulted, and so on. The first and foremost practical truth, according to Gregory, 


de eodem; aut aestimetur aliquid esse peccatum, non quia est contra rationem divinam 
inquantum est recta, sed quia est contra eam inquantum est divina." 

59 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34-37.1.2 (VI, 235): “Nam, si per impossibile ratio divina sive 
deus ipse non esset aut ratio illa esset errans, adhuc, si quis ageret contra rectam rationem 
angelicam vel humanam aut aliam aliquam, si qua esset, peccaret. Et si nulla penitus esset 
ratio recta, adhuc, si quis ageret contra illud quod agendum esse dictaret ratio aliqua 
recta, si aliqua esset, peccaret. Et ideo in ponendo conclusionem dixi 'peccatum esse 
agere contra rectam rationem' seu 'contra id quod agendum esset secundum rectam 
rationem" 

60 Cf. the second corollary: Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—374.2 (VI, 237-240). 
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is the knowledge that God ought not to be hated, but loved more than anything 
else (as is yet to be introduced, Gregory concedes that this happens *with the 
help of God" [auxiliante deo]). If one wants to begin with the idea that sin is 
only defined insofar as it is prohibited, it would be the case that those who 
receive no explicit command—for example, the gentiles philosophi, who are 
excluded from divine revelation—never sin no matter how they act. With the 
concept of malum quia prohibitum it would also be possible that hatred of God 
or lies—in the case that they were never explicitly prohibited—are not sins. In 
consequence this would imply that God himself could hate and lie, which 
Gregory acknowledges with a quod est absurdum dicere. Hatred and lie are 
rather a matter of in itself bad actions, as Aristotle and Augustine note as well. 

In opposition to the notion of the autonomous validity, independent of 
divine will, of a prescription or proscription is the intuitive insight that God 
of course has prohibited all sins.9! In order to give a more refined explana- 
tion of his view, Gregory differentiates between two forms of prescription and 
proscription: an indicative (prohibitio indicativa) and an imperative (prohibitio 
imperativa).8? Indicative prohibitions concern all self-evident or naturally 
knowable cases that show that something is bad or good and as such is to be 
permitted or done. Since they are expressed vocaliter per verbum indicativi 
modi, they require no explicit command. Nevertheless it is legitimate to iden- 
tify the indicative or the enunciative knowledge of what a person should do or 
permit as a prescription or proscription. The imperative prescription is some- 
thing else: linguistically formulated through a verbum imperativi modi, it is 
each prescription and proscription that preserves an inferior from a superior. 
They command what someone ought to do and what not. 

Gregory in no way wishes to deny that all sins are forbidden by God in mak- 
ing this distinction; it of course belongs to the concept of sin or that which is 
bad in and of itself that it is forbidden by God. The eternal law of God judges 
sin to be something “at least in the indicative sense,” that ought not to be 
done.9? What Gregory wants to say is that this proscription is recognized in its 
indicative function as sufficient for right reason and in no way requires addi- 
tional obligations based on an explicit divine prescription.®* 


61 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 241): “Ex his concludi videtur universaliter omnia 
peccata esse prohibita a deo, nec ob aliud ulla esse peccata nisi quia prohibita." 

62 Cf the answer to the objection against the second corollary: Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 
2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 241—243). 

63 X Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34-374.2 (V1, 242): “Nam omne peccatum aeterna lex censet 
saltem indicative esse non agendum [...]" 

64 On the history of the reception of these theories, cf. Mandrella, "Einleitung," 39-43; 
Isabelle Mandrella, *Die Autarkie des mittelalterlichen Naturrechtes als Vernunftrecht: 
Gregor von Rimini und das etiamsi Deus non daretur-Argument, in „Herbst des 
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Although Gregory makes the case for an understanding of morality whose 
necessary justification is found beyond divine will, he by no means renounces 
God as the constitutive ground of all morality. Distinctions 38-41 of the second 
book of the Sentences, which question the influence of good and bad inten- 
tions behind actions on the goodness or badness of an action, have a com- 
pletely different discourse. Clearly following Augustine's understanding of the 
matter, Gregory defends the opinion that all morally good actions originate in 
the love of God and that the love of God, as the highest principle, motivates 
morally good behaviour. God, as the highest and absolute good, is to be loved 
whole-heartedly and all of the actions of humanity should be oriented to him 
as the ultimate goal.95 If this orientation towards God fails, the related act is 
morally bad. This consequently leads Gregory to the strict view that a nonbe- 
liever cannot act in a morally good way.5$ 

Insofar as the love of God is the fundamental requirement and highest cri- 
teria that makes moral goodness at all possible, Gregory also defends his 
already much discussed opinion that an action is morally good when it follows 
the judgment of right reason in all favourable circumstances, that is, when it 
conforms to the recta ratio. His solution is to show that the recta intentio— 
which is in the love of God as the highest good that is to be loved for the sake 
of itself alone— counts among these necessary circumstances.® The three cor- 
ollaries that Gregory discusses boil down to the following: 1. Nothing can ever 
be done in a morally good way if it does not originate in the love of God; 2. No 
actis morally good if it is not oriented immediately towards God as its ultimate 
goal; and, 3. No act of an unbeliever is morally good.®8 

At first glance this theory appears to be a kind of theocentric moral order 
that contradicts the doctrine of the independence of moral value that is cre- 
ated from right reason, even if there were no God. How can this contradiction 
be resolved? The key to understanding this lies in the Augustinian concept of 


Mittelalters“? Fragen zur Bewertung des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts, (ed.) Jan A. Aertsen and 
Martin Pickavé (Miscellanea Mediaevalia) 31 (Berlin, 2004), 265-276; Manfred Schulze, 
"Contra rectam rationem: Gabriel Biel's Reading of Gregory of Rimini, versus Gregory,’ in Via 
Augustini: Augustine in the Later Middle Ages, Renaissance and Reformation: Essays in Honor of 
Damasus Trapp, O.S.A., (eds.) Heiko A. Oberman and Frank A. James, 3 (Leiden, 1991), 55-71. 

65 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.38-411.1 (VI, 295). 

66 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.38—41.1.2 (VI, 311): "[...] nullus actus hominum simpliciter infide- 
lium est moraliter bonus." 

67 | Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.38-411.1 (VI, 291-296). 

68 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.38-41.1.2 (V1, 310f.). Cf. Manuel Santos Noya, Die Sünden- und 
Gnadenlehre des Gregor von Rimini, (Europäische Hochschulschriften, Reihe xxii 
Theologie) 388 (Frankfurt A.M., 1990), 34—49. 
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the original sin of man, which is discussed in Distinctions 26—28 of the second 
book of the Sentences. Humanity is described here as not being sufficiently in 
the position to carry out a morally good act without the mercy of God (and is 
correspondingly also not able to refrain from sin) despite all the natural moral 
knowledge and freedom of the will afforded to him—a conception that 
Gregory gives a deliberate anti-Pelagian motivation.®? Gregory himself is aware 
of the problem: of course he allows the heathen the ability to recognize *prac- 
tical truths" without the mercy of God and only in natural ways, such as “no 
one ought to be insulted,’ and so on, as “principles and rules of moral life.” 
Nevertheless he maintained that such an understanding is not sufficient (non 
estsufficiens) for calling an act conforming to right reason carried out in favour- 
able circumstances truthful and virtuous.”° 

Of course this view has consequences for the right comprehension of the 
etiamsi Deus non daretur argument. It doesn't concern the bold renunciation 
of God, anticipating the secular tendencies of the Enlightenment, but it served 
the justification of right (practical) reason, which receives its legitimacy from 
the indicative understanding of natural good and bad alone, by which God was 
similarly bound. 


4 Other Subjects 


44 Theory of God 
This strengthening of natural morality is also generally shown in Gregory's 
theory of God. Ockham's (apparent) notion of an omnipotent and arbitrary 
God stands constantly in the background of his considerations. Doubtlessly 
the question of the omnipotence of God belongs among the most important 
discussions of the 14th century. However, Ockham’s example of hating God 
gave it such a unique expression that could not simply be overlooked without 
commentary. 

Questions that often thematise the example of hating God occupy a great deal 
of space in Gregory's writings. For example: how is the possibility of divine action 
to be differentiated from that of humanity? Divine action in a certain sense turns 


69 Cf. Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.26—28 and 29 (v1, 17-173). Cf. Christoph Peter Burger, “Der 
Augustinschüler gegen die modernen Pelagianer: Das 'auxilium speciale dei' in der 
Gnadenlehre Gregors von Rimini,’ in Gregor von Rimini: Werk und Wirkung bis zur 
Reformation, (ed.) Heiko A. Oberman (Spátmittelalter und Reformation) 20 (Berlin, 1981), 
195-240. 

70 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.29.1.2 (VI, 141). 
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out, according to Gregory, to be lesser than the actions of man, as God can never 
act against right reason, while humans are very much in the position to do that 
which is in and of itself bad and can never be carried out in a good way (for 
example, hating God). Insofar as this is the case, there exist possible actions for 
humans that God could never command." Or: to what extent can God in his 
absolute power be limited by something else?7? Gregory transformed this model 
of the double power of God: with the potentia absoluta as an expression of that 
which God can do absolute et simpliciter, he creates a theoretical foundation for 
God's omnipotence. It is differentiated from the expression of that which God 
wants as it is manifest in the potentia ordinata.’* God can order many things 
absolute et simpliciter—even the act of hating God— without simultaneously 
assisting in (coagere) the ordered act and without willing the act to be executed 
(for example when he speaks an order without someone hearing him )."^ 

There is, however, something that in all respects is impossible for God: lying 
or deceiving. It is not only impossible according to the real meaning, namely in 
the sense that God says something false with the intention of deceiving, but it 
is also impossible simpliciter et absolute. Gregory justifies the latter with 
Augustine. In this context it becomes clear where the potentia absoluta finds 
its limitations, namely in self-contradiction. If God could lie, in doing so he 
would contradict himself, as he would no longer merit his omnipotence and 
ultimately also would not be God.” While Gregory can accept for all other acts 
of God that they can at least be carried out simpliciter et absolute, the act of 


71 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.34—37.1.2 (VI, 243-248). 

72 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.42—44.1 (111, 355-389): "Utrum omne possibile fieri deus de sua 
absoluta potentia possit facere." 

73 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.42-444.2 (111, 368): “[...] praemitto quandam usitatam distinc- 
tionem, videlicet quod deum posse hoc vel illud facere potest intelligi dupliciter, scilicet 
secundum potentiam ordinatam et secundum potentiam absolutam. Non quod in deo 
sint duae potentiae, una ordinata, alia absoluta—nec hoc volunt significare doctores—, 
sed illud dicitur deus ad intellectum recte intelligentium posse de sua potentia ordinata, 
quod potest stante sua ordinatione et lege aeterna, quae non est aliud quam eius volun- 
tas, quae aeternaliter voluit haec vel illa et taliter vel taliter se facturum, illud autem dici- 
tur posse de potentia absoluta, quod simpliciter et absolute potest." 

74 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.42—44.1.2 (111, 386). 

75 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.42-44.2.1-2 (I11, 389-409): "Utrum deus possit dicere falsum." 
Sent. 1.42-44.2. (III, 392): “[...] ait [scil. Augustinus] sic: ‘Deus omnipotens est; cum sit 
omnipotens, mori non potest, falli non potest, mentiri non potest et, quod ait Apostolus, 
'se ipsum negare non potest. Quam multa non potest, et omnipotens est, et ideo omnipo- 
tens est, quia ista non potest. Nam, si mori posset [...], si mentiri, si falli, si fallere, si inique 
agere, non esset omnipotens, quia, si hoc in eo esset, non fuisset dignus, qui esset 
omnipotens" Ibid. (111, 397£) “Secunda conclusio est quod absolute deus non potest 
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lying poses the single exception since it would undermine the credibility of the 
relation between God and man. If God has the possibility to lie, then no one 
could even talk truthfully and meaningfully about him. 

Although Gregory appears to have endeavoured to curb the consequences 
of Ockham's example of hating God, his close dependence on Augustine, espe- 
cially his concept of God's mercy, allowed the theological possibility to con- 
tinue following the objectives of Ockham—"God is no one's debtor, but 
whatever he does with us he does out of pure mercy""6 This nominalistic ten- 
dency is shown in addition to the theme of mercy in the treatment of themes 
such as the prescience of God, contingency and predestination.” In his anti- 
Pelagian emphasis, Gregory gives the merciful will of God absolute priority, 
whether it is referring to the incapacity of humanity to autonomously do the 
good, or whether it is with reference to the idea that every human is predes- 
tined for all eternity.” 


4.2 Epistemology 

Gregory also deals with Ockham concerning specific epistemological themes. 
This concerns the difference between intuitive and abstractive knowledge and 
the role that the species plays? According to the traditional Aristotelian 


dicere falsum. Hanc probo primo sic: Si deus potest dicere falsum [...], deus posset non 
esse deus.” 

76 William of Ockham, Sent. 4.3-5 (55). 

77 Cf. Burger, “Das ‘auxilium speciale dei"; Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen, Marsilius of Inghen: 
Divine Knowledge in Late Medieval Thought (Leiden, 1993), 195-214; Christopher Schabel, 
Theology at Paris 1316-1345: Peter Auriol and the Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and 
Future Contingents (Aldershot, 2001), 264—274; Joél Biard, “La science divine entre signifi- 
cation et vision chez Grégoire de Rimini,” in Vestigia, imagines, verba: Semiotics and Logic 
in Medieval Theological Texts (xirth-x1vth Century), (ed.) Costantino Marmo (Leiden, 
1997), 393-408. 

78 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.26—28 and 29 (V1, 17-173). 

79 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.40-41 (111, 320—354). 

80 Cf. Davis, "Knowledge According to Gregory of Rimini;" William J. Courtenay and Katherine 
H. Tachau, “Ockham, Ockhamists, and the English-German Nation at Paris, 1339-1341,” in 
History of Universities 11 (Avebury, 1982), 53-96, in particular 68-70; Katherine H. Tachau, 
Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of 
Semantics 1250—1345 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 22 (Leiden, 
1988), 357-377; Costantino Marmo, "Gregory of Rimini: notitia intuitiva, species and 
Semiotics of Image," in Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy, (eds.) Simo 
Knuuttila, Reijo Tyórinoja, Sten Ebbesen, vol. 2 (Helsinki, 1990), 257-264; Leen Spruit, 
Species intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge. Vol. 1: Classical Roots and Medieval 
Discussions (Brill's Studies in Intellectual History) 48 (Leiden, 1994), 309-313. 
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understanding of knowledge of an object, it is achieved beginning with the 
sensible perception of a sensuous impression (species sensibilis) of the object 
or of an image in the imagination (phantasma). The intellect transforms this 
species sensibilis respectively phantasma by means of an abstraction into an 
intelligible impression (species intelligibilis) that guarantees the formal or 
essential knowledge of an object.8! With Duns Scotus a new moment in the 
classical Aristotelian epistemology of abstractive knowledge was created: intu- 
itive knowledge (notitia or cognitio inuitiva), that is, an immediate acquisition 
of the actually existing object that—in contrast to abstractive knowledge— 
requires no mediation through an image of knowledge (species).8? Although 
Scotus did not develop this in further detail himself, Ockham took up the doc- 
trine of intuitive knowledge and decisively altered it.83 In doing so, immediate 
perceptible particulars in their contingent facticity were brought back into the 
centre stage of epistemology. How is certain knowledge of the contingent pos- 
sible? In contrast to Scotus, Ockham made clear that abstractive and intuitive 
knowledge don't differ on the part of the object of knowledge, but rather rep- 
resent different ways of knowing so that one and the same object can be 
understood both as abstractive and intuitive. Intuitive knowledge of individual 
objects received through the senses allows for the determination of the exis- 
tence or non-existence of an object. In this respect there is an immediacy that 
makes the use of species fundamentally superfluous. 

Gregory of Rimini devoted himself to Ockham’s theories at length, although 
he explicitly discussed to some extent other theorists who were themselves 
influenced by Ockham.* In the third distinction of the first book of the 
Sentences commentary Gregory divided simple knowledge (notitia simplex)— 
in opposition to the notitia complexa of judgment such as affirmation or 
denial—first into immediate and mediate knowledge. They were differenti- 
ated because for the latter the species, or images, must be taken up in the 
soul. Parallel to this he differentiated between sensible and intellectual 
knowledge.955 Both are brought together in such a way that there can be 


81 Cf. for example Thomas Aquinas, ST 1.84-88. 

82 John Duns Scotus, Quodlibeta qu. 6 and 13, in Opera omnia, (ed.) Vivés, tom. xxv (Paris, 
1895), 239-281 and 507-586. 

83 William of Ockham, Sent. 1.Prol.1.1 (16-47). 

84 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.3 (1, 302-370 and 388—411) and Sent. 2.7.3 additionalis resp. 
qu. 3 and 4 (v, 98-193). In the quaestio 3 additionalis (Additio 36) Ockham is the main 
interlocutor, in the later version of qu. 3 and in qu. 4 it is Johannes (Rathe) Scotus and 
Francis of Treviso; cf. Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 368-371. 

85 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.1 (1, 303): “Est autem prima distinctio quod notitiarum alia 
est simplex, alia est complexa quae dicitur affirmatio vel negatio. Item eorum, quae 
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immediate knowledge and knowledge mediated by species in both the sen- 
sible and intellectual realms. 

Gregory argues that we perceive present objects immediately in both 
realms, while we know absent objects through the mediation of imagination 
and memory via images of knowledge.96 Gregory observed that it is to a cer- 
tain extent pointless to debate whether intuitive or abstractive knowledge is 
under consideration. This is because the real difference is only seen in the 
presence or absence of the object, which in the first case is known immedi- 
ately, while in the second case the species serves as intermediary.?" Knowledge 
is, consequently, not abstractive insofar as it abstracts from existence or the 
individual determinations of an object, but insofar as it "to a certain extent 
abstracts from the objective presence of the perceived object"9? At later 
points when he considers the terms intuitiva et abstractiva, Gregory, using his 
characteristic observations of linguistic usage, notes that it is not worthwhile 
to quarrel over concepts when the fundamental state of affairs underlying the 
difference under consideration—immediate versus mediante aliquot reprae- 
sentativo cognito—is clear.8? 

As such, it is without doubt that both intuitive-immediate and abstractive- 
mediate knowledge lead to knowledge of the object itself, that is, that 
abstractive-mediate knowledge in no way stops with knowledge of species, but 
mediated by the species grasps the thing represented in it.?? In this sense spe- 
cies is functionally defined by Gregory as a similarity to or image of the known 
object?! which leads the soul to knowledge of the object itself.9? 


simplici notitia cognoscuntur, aliqua sunt ad quae huiusmodi notitiae immediate obiec- 
tive terminantur, quaedam vero ad quae non immediate terminantur suae notitiae, sed 
ad eorum species seu imagines in anima existentes. Item quaedam notitia est sensualis, 
quaedam intellectualis." 

86 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.1 (1, 306 and 315). 

87 | Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.1 (1, 307). 

88 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.3.1 (1, 392): “Et ideo, si significationem vocabuli quis velit pon- 
derare, talis notitia videtur dicenda abstractiva, non quia abstrahat ab existentia rei [...] 
nec quia abstrahit a condicionibus singularibus, sed quia quodammodo abstrahit a prae- 
sentialitate obiectiva rei cognitae." 

89 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.3.1 (1, 390). 

go Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.2 (1, 344f.). 

91  CfSpruit Species intelligibilis, 310. 

92 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 2.7.3.1 (V, 19): "Quarto modo [species] sumitur specialiter et pro- 
prie, scilicet pro forma, quae est similitudo seu imago rei cognitae, manens naturaliter in 
anima, etiam postquam anima desiit actualiter cognoscere, apta nata ducere animam in 
notitiam rei cuius ipsa est imago et similitudo." 
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These determinations caused Gregory to prioritise intuitive knowledge, which 
he defended much in the same sense as Ockham. This priority does not only 
originate in that intuitive knowledge must constantly precede the abstractive, 
but also that the species itself is intuitively known. "All abstractive knowledge," 
Gregory summarises, "is intuitive knowledge, but not all intuitive knowledge is 
abstractive knowledge? This is because abstractive knowledge requires that 
intuitive knowledge of the object, which is represented through the species, has 
taken place. (Gregory is also aware of the case of the species ficta, which cannot 
as such come to be known through the senses, but which we produce by combin- 
ing various images from our memories.?^) Intuitive knowledge, on the other 
hand, can be independent from the abstractive in its immediacy. As Leen Spruit 
notes, the species is therefore not a more primary mediated principle of knowl- 
edge, but the natural result of intuitive knowledge.?5 Furthermore the species 
itself becomes an intuitive-immediate known object.95 

It therefore becomes apparent that for Gregory the notitia intuitiva is the 
foundation of all knowledge and also of abstractive knowledge. "The universal 
abstraction,’ Gregory argues against Thomas Aquinas, “requires an earlier 
knowledge in the intellect,” that is, the intellect first knows the individual 
object and then the general.9” As Leo Donald Davis shows, in such a nominalist 
theory as Gregory's and Ockhams, neither innate ideas, nor divine illumina- 
tion, nor the intellectus agens play any role.?? The only thing that separates 
Gregory from Ockham in this context is his stance on the species, which are 
only approximations housed in the memory or images of known but momen- 
tarily not present objects. This interpretation admittedly has as little to do with 
the Thomist doctrine of the species as the independent principle of knowl- 
edge, however it does agree throughout with Augustine, to whom Gregory also 
constantly refers to at length in his epistemological writings.°° 


93 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.3.1 (1, 392f.). 

94 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.2 (1, 358—364). 

95 Cf. Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 310. 

96 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.3.1 (I, 393): "Notitia vero, qua cernitur ut imago, est intuitiva 
speciei et abstractiva rei extra [...]" Cf. also In 2 Sent. d. 7 qu. 3 a. 2 (V, 152): "[...] cum res 
cognoscitur abstractive in sua specie, eadem notitia qua res cognoscitur abstractive, spe- 
cies cognoscitur intuitive [...]" 

97 Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.3.2 (1, 400): "[...] abstractio universalis praesupponit priorem 
notitiam in intellectu." Ibid. (p. 396): “[...] dico quod singulare prius est cognitum ab intel- 
lectu quam universale." 

98 Cf. Davis, “Knowledge According to Gregory of Rimini,” 344f. 

99 Cf. Gregory’s praise of Augustine's theory of cognition in Gregory of Rimini, Sent. 1.3.1.2 
(1, 358). This concerns especially the Augustinian distinction between the species recepta 
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As such, it is also possible to read the tendency into Gregory's epistemology 
that was already apparent in his doctrine of the complexe significabile, in his 
ethics and in his theory of God: despite the noticeable differences between 
Gregory and Ockham on many important points, there are numerous funda- 
mental similarities that unify the philosophies of both as nominalist.!0° 


and the species ficta, but also in general his conceptions of memory and imagination, for 
instance in De trinitate 9.6, Confessiones 10 or De genesi ad litteram 12. 
100 I would like to thank Abby Rutherford for her translation of this chapter. 


CHAPTER 8 

Nicole Oresme and William Ockham 
Stefano Caroti 

1 Introduction 


The inclusion of his name in a list of nominalist philosophers! notwithstanding, 
Oresme has been considered one of Ockham's opponents for his unwavering con- 
sent in explaining through species both natural changes and cognitive acts? 
Oresme’s attitude toward the Venerabilis Inceptor is, however, more complex. He 
sometimes seems to blame Ockham for not being reductionist enough, particu- 
larly after having criticized Ockham's solution to a particular problem, as we shall 
see below. In order to have a more complete and documented view of this com- 
plex attitude, I shall rely on his Physics commentary? where— contrary to other 


1 Published by Edmond Faral, “Jean Buridan, maitre és arts de l'Université de Paris," Histoire 
littéraire de la France 38 (1949), 462—605, here: 488. I quote from Bert Hansen, Nicole Oresme 
and the Marvels of Nature. The “De causis Mirabilium;' (Studies and Texts) 68 (Toronto, 1985), 
105, note 26. Cf. Claude Panaccio, Ivan Bendwell, "Le nominalisme d'Oresme et la sémantique 
de la connotation dans les Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima,’ in “Ad Ingenii Acuitionem.” 
Studies in Honour of Alfonso Maierü, (eds.) Stefano Caroti, Ruedi Imbach, Zénon Kaluza, 
Giorgio Stabile and Loris Sturlese (Textes et Études du Moyen Áge) 38 (Louvain-La-Neuve, 
2006), 281-301. On the dissemination of Ockham's works in Paris: William J. Courtenay, 
Ockham and Ockhamism. Studies in the Dissemination and Impact of His Thought (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 99 (Leiden, 2008); Katherine H. Tachau, 
Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of 
Semantics (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 22 (Leiden, 1988). 

2 Seethe conclusions of Peter Marshall, the former editor of Oresme's De anima commentary 
in Nicholas Oresme's "Questiones super libros Aristotelis De anima." A Critical Edition with 
Introduction and Commentary, Unp. PhD Diss. (Cornell University, 1980), 44, 76. See also 
Benoit Patar, Nicolai Oresme Expositio et Quaestiones in Aristotelis “De anima." Études doctri- 
nales en collaboration avec Claude Gagnon, Docteur en Philosophie (Philosophes Médiévaux) 
32 (Louvain-La-Neuve, 1995), 159* (C. Gagnon). 

3 Nicole Oresme, Questiones super Physicam (Books 1-vir), (eds.) Stefano Caroti, Jean 
Celeyrette, Stefan Kirschner, Edmond Mazet (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters) 112 (Leiden, 2013). Partial editions: Stefano Caroti, "La position de Nicole Oresme 
sur la nature du mouvement ("Questiones super Physicam,’ 111, 1-8): problèmes gno- 
séologiques, ontologiques et sémantiques,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age 61 (1994), 303-385 (for book 111, questions 1-8); Stefan Kirschner, Nicolaus Oresmes 
Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles. Kommentar mit Edition der Quaestionen zu Buch 3 und 
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works^— Ockham is explicitly quoted, and where his position is more recogniz- 
able, indeed so much that the anonymous annotator of the Seville manuscript 
was able to ascribe it to him. In what follows, I will address four topics: the rela- 
tionship between substance and accidents; condensation and rarefaction; priva- 
tion motion. 


2 The Great Distinction: Substance and Accidents 


In Question 5 of the first book, Oresme tackles a very important problem: 
whether the term “being” can be predicated univocally of substance as well as 
of accidents. Ockham’s quest in reducing the ontological commitment of 
Aristotle's categories is well known, being a central aspect of his philosophical 
struggle against a perfect isomorphism between words and things on the basis 
of parsimonious semantics. The relationship between substance and accidents 
is also a very important element of Oresme's strategy to propose a new ontol- 
ogy in which accidents are considered modi rerum,’ a proposal that had to be 


4 der aristotelischen Physik sowie von vier Quaestionen zu Buch 5 (Sudhoffs Archiv Beihefte) 39 
(Stuttgart, 1977) (for books 111, 1v and v, questions 6-9). Stefan Kirschner proposes 1347 as the 
terminus ante quem of Oresme's Physics commentary's redaction, Kirschner, Nicolaus 
Oresmes Kommentar, 28-37. According to W.J. Courtenay the early diffusion of Ockham's 
philosophy in Paris concerns mainly natural philosophy. On this, see: Courtenay, Ockham, 
267-286, 329—346. For the recent bibliography on Oresme's Physics commentary, in addition 
to the articles quoted in note 7, see: E. Mazet, "Pierre Ceffons et Oresme. Leur relation revisi- 
tée; in “Quia inter doctores est magna dissensio." Les débats de philosophie naturelle à Paris au 
XIV* siécle, (eds.) Stefano Caroti and Jean Celeyrette (Florence, 2004), 175-194; Stefan 
Kirschner, "Oresme's Concepts of Place, Space and Time in his Commentary on Aristotle's 
"Physics," Oriens-Occidens. Cahiers du Centre d'histoire des sciences et de philosophies arabes et 
médiévales 3 (2000), 145-179; id., “Nicole Oresme on the Void in his Commentary on Aristotle's 
"Physics," in La nature et le vide dans la physique médiévale. Études dédiées à Edward Grant, 
(eds.) Joél Biard, Sabine Rommevaux (Studia Artistarum) 32 (Turnhout, 2012), 247—268. 

4 Stefano Caroti, "Les modi rerum...encore une fois. Une source possible de Nicole Oresme: le 
commentaire sur le Livre 1°" des Sentences de Jean de Mirecourt,” in “Quia inter doctores est 
magna dissensio," 195-222. 

5 Some remarks on Oresme's Ockham quotations are also in my paper presented in the confer- 
ence for the thirtieth anniversary of the publication of L.M. De Rijk's Logica modernorum 
held in Amsterdam in 1997, see Stefano Caroti, Nicole Oresme and Modi Rerum, “Noctua” 1 
(2014), 1-27. 

6 "Utrum ens sit univocum ad substantiam et ad accidens." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 31. 

7 Onmodirerum: Stefano Caroti, "Modi rerum e res artificiales in alcuni commenti parigini alla 
Physica del secolo x1v;" in “Ob rogatum meorum sociorum." Studi in memoria di Lorenzo Pozzi, 
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compared and contrasted with the dominant rival ontological convictions of 
William Ockham and Walter Burley in order to be seen as credible by the philo- 
sophical community. 

The first reference to Ockham among the three different solutions to the 
relationship between substance and accidents is an implicit one, but it would 
be hard not to recognize the Venerabilis Inceptor in its claims: 


Secondly it is to be noticed that we have a threefold notion of accident. It 
can be considered in one way as a form inhering into a substance like the 
substantial form [...] It is, according to this position, something really 
existent, divisible and extended in the subject, which can be expressed 
through a noun such as whiteness, at least for some philosophers. 

According to a different solution accident is in no way something dif- 
ferent from the substance in which it inheres, being properly that sub- 
stance in that particular disposition, as it can be described by different 
predicates. In this way accident is nothing but what is predicated of the 
substance, and some believe that this is the case of all the accidents with 
the exception of quality. 

For the third solution accident is neither a form extended in the sub- 
stance and inhering to it nor it can be totally reduced to a predicate of a 
substance or to a term. Itis rather something with such a quality, or quan- 
tity; for instance whiteness is something being white, which can be ren- 
dered through a concrete noun followed by the verb in the infinitive and 
an adjective.® 


(eds.) Stefano Caroti and Roberto Pinzani (Milan, 2000), 190—213; id., "Time and modi rerum 
in Nicole Oresme's Physics commentary" in The Medieval Concept of Time. Studies on the 
Scholastic Debate and Its Reception in Early Modern Philosophy, (eds.) Pasquale Porro (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters) 75 (Leiden, 2001), 319-349; Jean Celeyrette 
and Edmond Mazet, “La hiérarchie des degrés d'être chez Nicole Oresme,” Arabic Sciences 
and Philosophy 8 (1998), 45-65; Edmond Mazet, "Un aspect de l'ontologie d'Oresme: 
l'équivocité des étants et ses rapports avec la théorie des complexe significabilia et avec 
l'ontologie oresmienne de l'accident," Oriens-Occidens 3 (2000), 65-89; Stefan Kirschner, 
"Oresme on Intension and Remission of Qualities in His Commentary on Aristotle's Physics," 
Vivarium 38,2 (2000), 263—269. 

8 "Secundo, notandum quod accidens potest ymaginari tripliciter: uno modo quod sit vera 
forma inherens substantie, sicut forma substantialis [...] ita quod sit vera essentia demon- 
strata divisibilis et extensa ad extensionem subiecti et proprie significabilis nomine substan- 
tivo, sicut ymaginantur de albedine. Secundo modo, quod accidens nullo modo preter 
animam sit alia res ab ipsa substantia subiecta, sed solum sit ipsa substantia taliter se habens, 
secundum quod de ea dicuntur diversa predicata, et sic accidens non esset aliud a substantia 
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The second solution is clearly Ockham’s, while the first is a realist one. The 
third solution is Oresme's, defended strenuously in his Physics commentary, 
which he appears to abandon in his later works. I say “appears to,” because 
I believe that Oresme's doctrine of configurations of forms? ultimately relies 
heavily on this ontological commitment. 

The second quotation, this time explicit, but referred to as a glosa occamica, 
concerns semantic problems: 


And the hypothesis inspired by Ockham according to which being is 
predicated equivocally of a collection and of a single thing is not valid, 
because it is clear that it cannot be reconciled with what both Porphyry 
and Aristotle intend. On this basis one could consider "homo" an equivo- 
cal term, being predicated also of many men.!° 


Oresme's reference is to the first book of Ockham's Summa logicae, where in 
Chapter 38, which is devoted to an analysis of the term “being,” he maintains 
that, 


however, notwithstanding that it is a common notion for every being, this 
term "being" is equivocal, because it cannot be predicated according to 
the same notion of all the subjects, when they are used in a significative 
way; to this term, in fact correspond different notions, as I have expli- 
cated commenting Porphyry.! 


nisi predicatum, et isto modo dicunt aliqui de quolibet accidente excepta qualitate. Tertia 
via alia est, et posset ymaginari quod accidens non esset proprie forma extensa vel inher- 
ens secundum primam viam, nec solum substantia vel predicatum vel terminus iuxta 
secundam viam, sed esset aliquid tale esse aut tantum esse. Verbi gratia quod albedo non 
esset aliud quam album esse, quod proprie significaretur per nomen concretum cum isto 
infinitivo ‘esse’ et per nomen adiectivum." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 34-35. 

9 Marshall Clagett, Nicole Oresme and the Medieval Geometry of Qualities and Motions. 
A Treatise on the Uniformity and Difformity of Intensities known as “Tractatus de configura- 
tionibus qualitatum et motuum" (Madison, 1968). 

io “Nec valet glosa occamica qua diceretur quod ‘ens’ dicitur equivoce de multitudine col- 
lectiva et de re una, quia manifestum est quod hoc non est ad intentionem Porphirii nec 
Aristotelis; et pari ratione ‘homo’ diceretur equivocum, quia participatione multitudinis, 
quod non est." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 35-36. 

11 "Tamen, non obstante quod sic sit unus conceptus communis omni enti, tamen hoc 
nomen 'ens' est equivocum, quia non praedicatur de omnibus subicibilibus, quando 
significative sumuntur, secundum unum conceptum, sed sibi diversi conceptus corre- 
spondent, sicut super Porphyrium declaravi." Ockham, SL 1. 38 (107). 
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Oresme also mentions Porphyry in presenting the glossa occamica, and it can 
be assumed that he knew Ockham's commentary on Porphyry's De praedica- 
bilibus, where the Venerabilis Inceptor fights against the realist conception of 
the nature of universals.!? 

This quotation shows Oresme's acquaintance with Ockham's Summa logi- 
cae and likely also his commentary on Porphyry's De praedicabilibus, which the 
French master could have relied upon in formulating the second solution con- 
cerning the relationship between substance and accident quoted above (the 
opposition between “to inhere" and “to be predicated of"). Oresme is aware of 
introducing a new solution that only bears partial relation to the two rival solu- 
tions, and in doing so he innovatively resolves to discuss this topic in the first 
book of Aristotle's Physics. In Ockham's Quaestiones in libros Physicorum, as 
well as in his Brevis summa libri Physicorum and in his Summula philosophiae 
naturalis, there is no discussion of this topic, and in the Physics commentaries 
by Orseme's contemporaries and those that followed, we find the same ques- 
tion only in Marsilius of Inghen,? although John Buridan deals with this topic 
in a series of questions on the first book.!^ In some way, Oresme follows Walter 


12 “Ideo dico quod intentio sua (i.e. Porphyrii) non est quod plures homines participent 
unam speciem, quasi unus homo accipiat unam partem ipsius speciei et alius aliam, quia 
ex hoc ipso non essent unus homo quia essent plures habentes partes distinctas; nec 
etiam participant quasi aliquid essentiale et intrinsecum recipientes partes distinctas a 
specie; nec etiam aliquid reale recipiunt a specie. Sed participare hanc speciem non est 
aliud quam esse contentum, vel minus commune; et tali participatione speciei plures 
homines sunt unus homo—hoc est, de pluribus hominibus praedicatur unum commune 
quod est haec species ‘homo, quod tamen commune non est de essentia illorum nec est 
in illis realiter. Et ideo quod dicitur, quod in particularibus homo communis est plures, 
non est intelligendum quod homo communis sit realiter divisus in particularibus et 
existens realiter in eis, quia genera et species non sunt realiter in singularibus; sed 'esse in' 
hic accipitur pro ‘praedicari, et verum est quod illud commune vere praedicatur de pluri- 
bus particularibus, et est unum praedicabile de pluribus; non tamen est illa plura, quia 
non praedicatur pro se sed pro pluribus, hoc est pro ipsis particularibus" Ockham Proom. 
et Porph. (49-50). 

13 I quote from Marsilius of Inghen, Questiones subtilissime super octo libros Physicorum 
(Lion, 1518; repr. Frankfurt a. M., 1964), 1.7 "Utrum ens dicatur univoce de substantia et 
accidente," fols. 7ra-8ra. 

14  Ireferto the commentary secundum ultimam lecturam, Question 17: "Utrum generatio 
substantialis est forma, materia vel compositum vel accidens eis superadditum;" Question 
18: "Utrum generare est generans vel generatio vel quid aliud de complexe significabili- 
bus;" Question 23: "Utrum privatio est materia privata;" John Buridan, Subtilissime ques- 
tiones super octo Physicorum libros Aristotelis (Paris, 1509; repr. Frankfurt a. M,. 1964), fols. 
20rb—23va, 26vb-27ra. In Albert of Saxony's Physics commentary only the problem 
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Burley’s lead: in fact in his Physics commentary, Burley raises a series of objec- 
tions against Ockham’s solution about the nature of universals.5 The ques- 
tions, "Utrum omnis res extensive et situaliter habens partem extra partem est 
magnitudo,” of John Buridan's Physisics commentary! as well as "Utrum omnis 
res extensa sit quantitas" in Albert of Saxony's Physics commentary!" raise a 
problem proposed also in Burley's Expositio,? namely the distinction between 
magnitudo and magnitudinis esse. 

The attribution to Ockham of the second solution quoted above rests 
upon the theory that all accidents are nothing but properties of the sub- 
stance, with the only exception of those in the category of quality, actually 
defended by the Venerabilis Inceptor. In the final remarks of the third and 
last conclusion, just before the doubts at the end of the discussion, Oresme 
blames this solution as insufficient: 


It is irrelevant to say that quality is different from substance, contrary to 
what happens to either quantity or relation, because the same arguments 
that could be raised against the solution maintaining the distinction 
between substance and quantity are valid concerning the relationship 
between substance and quality.!? 


This remark closes the introduction of Oresme's solution to the problem at 
stake. He has no hesitation in condemning the passages from Aristotle's works 
invoked by the upholders of the distinction between substance and accidents 
as misinterpretations.”° It is difficult to avoid the impression that one of the 
main weaknesses of a philosophical solution such as the second of Oresme's 


concerning privatio, which is more traditional (Ockham also tackles it in his Summula, 
Phil. Nat. 1.3-7 [160—176]), can be found, Question 18: "Utrum privatio sit res distincta a 
materia." See Albert of Saxony, Acutissime questiones super libros de physica auscultatione 
(Venice, 1504), fols. 17ra-18ra. 

15 Walter Burley, Expositio in libros octo de physico auditu (Venice, 1501; repr. Hildesheim, 
1972), fols. 8rb-urb. 

16 Question 8 of the first book, see Buridan, Subtilissime questiones, fols. 1ora—11vb. 

17 Question 6 of the first book, see Albert of Saxony, Acutissime questiones, fols. 6ra—7ra. 

18 Burley, Expositio, fol. 1ova—b. 

19 A “Nec valet dicere quod qualitas distinguitur a substantia, et quantitas non vel relatio, quia 
omni modo per hoc per quod solvuntur rationes probantes quantitatem distingui, sol- 
vuntur de qualitate, ut patet inducendo.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 37. 

20 "Tertia conclusio [...] est ista: quod nullum accidens est substantia nec qualitas nec quan- 
titas nec relatio etc. Hoc potest probari per multas auctoritates communes, sicut ista in 
libro Posteriorum [...] et sic de aliis que non possunt improbari vel glossari, nisi destruendo 
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list is its excessive emphasis on the category of quality, the only category to 
have a distinguished ontological position together with substance. I think, 
however, that one must be careful in attributing to Oresme an attitude more 
reductionist than Ockham’s. 

Oresme’s criticism against the belief that equivocity has to be explained on 
the basis of the term’s reference to different mental terms, a solution which is 
correct only for the weakest form of equivocity, could have been directed 
against Ockham.?! For Oresme, equivocal terms have a common notion but dif- 
ferent real or nominal definitions.?? For Ockham, as we have seen in the passage 
quoted above, fora term to be equivocal it is enough that the concepts to which 
itis subordinated are different, and this difference could be reduced to different 
ways of denoting or connoting. For Oresme, only real existing substances can 
be rendered through a noun, which can both denote and connote, while other 
"beings" can be rendered exclusively through sentences (complexa). 

The clear commitment to a parsimonious ontology (in Oresme's case even 
more parsimonious than Ockham's) is common to the two philosophers, but 
their ontologies are different. Oresme does not limit being to a permanent 
thing?? as Ockham does, and accidental properties have a more definite ontol- 
ogy, which cannot be reduced to the semantic function of connotation. This 
different attitude is to be perceived by the different definitions given of an 
accidental property: according to Ockham, it is the noun of the substance fol- 
lowed by the qualification (e.g. homo taliter se habens); for Oresme, an infini- 
tive sentence (e.g. hominem taliter se habere).?^ 

That the realist solution is Oresme's main polemical target can be evi- 
dently argued from the lack of an explicit refutation of the second position. 


textum sicut primo huius per hoc quod quantitas distinguitur a substantia probat 
Aristoteles multitudinem entium etc." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 37. 

21 "Tunc pono propositiones. Prima est quod aliquid dicitur equivocum quando nomen est 
communeetratio secundum illudnomen est diversa, sicut declaraturin Antepredicamentis 
de animali respectu veri et picti [...] Secunda propositio est quod cum dicitur ‘ratio est 
diversa, si diceretur per ‘rationem’ conceptus, ita quod uni nomini vocali equivoco cor- 
respondent duo vel plures conceptus in mente, tunc esset verum de equivoco a casu, sicut 


m 


est ‘canis.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 32. See Ockham, SL 1.13 (45). See also Mazet, 
“Un aspect de l'ontologie d’Oresme,’ esp. 73-79. 

22  Inthisway, an important requirement for philosophical research is granted (“scientia non 
est de equivocis” as the first objection reminds us) “Quarta propositio est quod quando 
dicitur ‘ratio est diversa, per ‘rationem intelligitur definitio seu descriptio quid rei vel 
quid nominis.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 33. 

23 See below, note 102. 


24 See below, note 28. 
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The arguments against the first one—the inherence theory—are explicitly 
introduced;?5 while no decisive evidence against the second solution is pre- 
sented. However, in the last objection against the inherence theory we meet 
a critical hint as to what the second solution is: to consider accidental forms 
to be extended and divisible would imply some untenable consequences 
concerning the inhering subjects of properties, such as those of geometry 
(angle, outline) and relations.?6 The possible counter-argument is clearly 
inspired by the second solution, that is, Ockham's, but it can result in a 
double-edged weapon, because it doesn't include quality: 


And if you say that relations, angle and external outline etc. are nothing 
but the substance qualified in this way, I would use the same argument 
concerning whiteness and all type of accidents.?’ 


There can be no doubt concerning the Ockhamist paternity of this counter 
argument, but the distance between the two solutions is more evident from 
Oresme’s solution concerning the nature of accidents in the last conclusion, 
where he countenances a complex view of the nature of accidents, which can- 
not be correctly expressed through a noun, but rather with an infinitive.?8 We 
find in this solution a sort of summary in which the author informs us that the 
second (Ockham's solution) can be refuted through the third conclusion, after 


25 In the second conclusion, Oresme seems to be worried about the consequences of his 
refutation of the inherence theory, so much so that he states that what he is saying is only 
probable and therefore he is ready to eventually recant ("Quam [scil. conclusionem] dico 
probabiliter et cum correctione," Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 36.) The first objec- 
tion concerns exactly the univocity or equivocity (analogy) of the term "being." The fact 
that both substantial and accidental forms inhere (the former to matter, the latter to the 
subject) forces one to choose univocity, contrary to what was already determined. Nouns 
like “whiteness,” moreover, refer to substance, being substantive terms (“quia proprie 
significaretur nomine substantivo," ibid.). 

26 “Si poneretur quod accidens esset talis forma extensa et divisibilis etc., tunc multa sunt 
quibus impossibile esset assignare subiectum adequatum, sicut relationes, angulus et 
figura etc.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 36. 

27 “Ft si dicis quod talia (see the last words of the text quoted in note 26) non sunt nisi sub- 
stantia sic se habens, tunc per eandem rationem dicerem de albedine et de quolibet acci- 
dente.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 36. 

28 "Ultima conclusio est quod omne accidens proprie loquendo est aut ‘tantum esse’ aut 
‘tale esse’ aut ‘ad aliquid esse’ aut aliquod tale, que non sunt significabilia proprie aliquo 
communi nec aliquo nomine substantivo.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 36. 
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the first one has been refuted by the second.?? In the third conclusion, Oresme 
limits himself to the claim that no accident can be considered a substance, 
including quality?? Although this is a hasty final remark, its importance is 
quite evident: in establishing a sort of hierarchy of different solutions, Oresme 
warns us that the arguments of the substance theory are powerful enough to 
refute the realist inherence theory. 

Even though the impression of a different attitude toward the two solutions— 
a more sympathetic one to the second in comparison with that of the first—is 
not completely dispelled, the only blame being clearly apportioned is to have a 
realist conception of the accidents in the category of quality. The view on the 
nature of accidents presented in the third conclusion challenges the inherence 
theory as well as the substance theory. The implications of this choice will be 
evident in discussing some central topics of the Physics, such as condensation, 
rarefaction, and motion. 


3 Condensation and Rarefaction 


In Question 15 of the fourth book, Oresme presents three ways of solving the 
problem of whether in rarefaction new quantity is gained and in condensation 
lost?! according to three different solutions concerning the relationship 
between quantity and the subject of quantity itself. The first solution, identi- 
fied by the text as very ancient and in some way opposed to the new, more 
rigorous position including quality among the class of accidents which cannot 
be distinguished from substance, is clearly attributed to Ockham by a marginal 
note.32 


29 We find the reference in discussing a topical example in these discussions, Socrates’ run: 
“Probatur primo, quia ponatur quod Sor currat, tunc illud accidens quod est cursus Sor vel 
est quedam forma et essentia inherens, et hoc est falsum per secundam conclusionem, 
vel est ipse Sor sic se habens, et hoc est falsum per tertiam [...], vel est idem quod est Sor 
currere, et habetur propositum." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.5, 36-37. 

30 See note 20. 

31 “Utrum in rarefactione acquiratur nova quantitas, et similiter in condensatione deperda- 
tur precedens.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 521. 

32 "Sciendum quod in generali triplex est modus respondendi ad questionem, secundum 
triplicem viam de distinctione quantitatis a subiecto. Prima via est antiquissima et abbre- 
viata, que est quod quantitas non est aliqua res distincta a re quanta, cuiusmodi est sub- 
stantia, et novi dicunt et etiam qualitas, sed antiqui non dicebant quantitatem magis 
distingui. (In marg.: prima opinio est Ocham).’ Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 522. 
Oresme likely has in mind Averroes' theory of dimensiones interminate, quoted in the first 
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Inthis question we find a scheme of discussion analogous to that of Question 
I, 5, with three different solutions which are essentially the same as those 
described above. It is Oresme himself who points out the connection between 
the two questions, ascribing what we call the inherence theory (here the dis- 
tinction theory) to the upholders of the univocity of being.?? One way to 
explain Oresme's more sympathetic, but in no way positive, attitude toward 
the second (Ockham’s) solution in Question I, 5 could be that it argues that the 
term "being" is equivocal if attributed to substance and to accidents, with the 
exception of the accidents in the category of quality. This could allow us to 
better understand the insistence with which Oresme reproaches Ockham for 
this exception also in Question Iv, 15. 

In this question the difference between Ockham's and Oresme's solutions is 
more evident than in question I, 5. The first (Ockham’s) solution denies that in 
rarefaction a new quantity is gained, because neither substance nor quality are 
involved in such a physical change.?* Through the replies to some objections 
against this solution we can detect the degree to which Oresme comprehends 
Ockham’s philosophy. These replies rest on Ockham’s distinction between ref- 
erence (significatio) and connotation (connotatio), the former referring to sub- 
stance, the latter to accidental properties, always with the exception of those 
in the category of quality.?* On this basis it is easy to argue against the objections 


con-argument (“Arguitur quod non. Primo auctoritate Commentatoris, qui in De substan- 
tia orbis dicit quod tres dimensiones sunt essentialiter in materia," 521), but the anony- 
mous annotator is of course right in viewing Ockham as a proponant of this solution. The 
opposition between the ancients and the moderns confirm this attribution. It is unusual 
to see Ockham addressed as "antiquus": Oresme is probably eager to stress the difference 
between his and Ockhamss solution. 

33 “Secunda via est quod (scil. quantitas) est unum hoc aliquid distinctum a substantia et 
una forma, que adhuc esset, si per quamcumque potentiam substantia tolleretur, ita quod 
isti ymaginantur, ac si ‘res’ et ‘ens’ dicerentur univoce de substantia et de tali accidente et 
etiam 'forma' de intelligentia et de tali forma inherente et solum esset differentia quod 
una est in materia et alia non" Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 522. In a marginal note 
this position is attributed to Walter Burley. 

34 “Tunc secundum hoc sunt tres modi dicendi ad questionem. Primus modus est secundum 
primam viam quod in rarefactione nulla quantitas acquiritur de per se quod non acquira- 
tur ibi aliqua substantia, nec quod acquiratur aliqua qualitas ut caliditas vel frigiditas; 
modo nihil tale acquiritur, igitur ibi nulla acquiritur quantitas. Patet statim, quia quanti- 
tas non est aliquid.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 523. 

35 “Ad ista dicetur tenendo viam primam, premittendo quod nomina de predicamento 
quantitatis, licet non significent aliud a substantia et cetera, tamen connotant ipsam tali- 
ter se habere et taliter extendi; unde aliud connotat bicubitum et aliud tricubitum.” 
Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 524. 
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to the solution. Against the first, which relies upon the likeness between quali- 
tative and quantitative changes, one can reply by admitting that the former 
takes place through the acquisition of a new quality because of the special 
status of accidents in that category, while for quantitative properties there is 
no such change.?6 The same counter-argument can be used against the second 
objection, where the likeness concerns substantial, qualitative, and quantita- 
tive changes.?" The discussion of condensation and rarefaction shows Oresme's 
acquaintance with some ofthe most relevant aspects of Ockham's philosophy— 
namely his semantic and ontological convictions—and contributes in a deci- 
sive way to correct the impression of an Ockhamist criticism to Ockham, 
induced by the objections of Question 1, 5. 

Even though in this question the distinction theory does not have the same 
place as the inherence theory in question 1, 5, we find a criticism of Burley's 
theory that in qualitative change a new form is generated at every instant: 


According to others at every instant there is a completely new form and a 
new quantity; from this it follows that in short time an infinite number of 
things are generated, which is untenable.?? 


36 “Secundum illam viam sunt obiectiones speciales in illa materia, ut arguatur primo: sicut in 
qualitate nihil fit magis et magis tale sine acquisitione nove qualitatis, ita in quantitate 
nihil fit magis extensum sine acquisitione nove quantitatis, ut videtur per convenientem 
similitudinem [...] Tunc ad primam, cum dicitur quod in quale nihil fit intensius sine 
acquisitione etc., ista negatur. Unde si sit aliquod nomen connotativum, quod connotet 
rem distinctam sicut ‘album, tunc est verum, et ita esset si ‘bicubitum’ connotaret quanti- 
tatem distinctam. Et ideo non est simile, nec etiam est omnino verum de qualitate, quia 
aliquid est de genere qualitatis, quod non connotat rem distinctam, sicut forte ‘durum, 
‘rarum, 'spissum' etc. ideo aliquid potest fieri durius sine acquisitione nove rei nisi per acci- 
dens, si acquireretur ibi frigiditas vel aliquod tale" Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 524. 

37 "Secundo, quia sicut in substantia non variatur responsio ad 'quid est'? nisi nova substan- 
tia generetur, nec in qualitate nisi nova qualitas generetur, ut patet de albo et nigro, ita 
videtur quod in quantitate mutetur responsio ad quantum, quia prius dicebatur pedale, 
et deinde bipedale,' Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 523. Also the reply to the fourth 
objection alludes to the semantical properties of terms referring to substances and of 
accidental properties: "Quarto, numquam similia in qualitate fiunt dissimilia sine deper- 
ditione aut acquisitione qualitatis, sicut patet de albis; ergo similiter erit in quantitate. 
Modo per rarefactionem equalia fiunt inequalia, ut probatur ex descriptione [...] Ad quar- 
tam dicendum est sicut prius quod non est simile quando nomen qualitativum connotat 
rem distinctam?” 524. 

38 “Alii ponunt quod in quolibet instanti secundum se totam quedam est nova quantitas, et 
ex hoc sequitur quod in brevi tempore infinite res erunt generate, quod videtur absur- 
dum.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 525. 
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Ithinkthat Oresme follows Burley'slead in proposing the third solution to which 
he adheres and on this occasion he attributes directly to Aristotle. There can be 
no doubt concerning the Oresmian preference toward this solution, because it is 
directed against either the (Ockhamist) substance theory or the realist distinc- 
tion theory? and it agrees with the third solution proposed in Question 1, 5 
(to which Oresme refers explicitly). It is to be noted that in Question I, 5 Oresme 
was very cautious in proposing a solution that he was ready to correct*? and 
which now is exhibited explicitly as Aristotle's.^! 

Ithink, nevertheless, that Aristotle is not the only source used by Oresme in 
formulating this solution. To stress that in rarefaction at every instant a new 
quantity is generated sounds like Burley's already refuted solution, and Oresme 
himself confirms this hypothesis when he feels himself obliged to reply to the 
same objection that was introduced against Burley's solution: 


Secondly this solution is corroborated by another argument from 
Aristotle, namely in rarefaction the same happens as when something 
changes from white to black as well as from less to more hot; there is a 
continuously new hotness from matter's potentiality and not from an 
external cause. This comparison is Aristotle’s and one cannot imagine 
that in rarefaction there is a form brought out from matter's potentiality; 
secondly, according to Aristotle, matter which could have been so 
extended, is now really so extended. And therefore, even though at every 


39 “Tertia via est Aristotelis quod quantitas non est ipsa substantia nec aliqua forma talis, 
sed est quedam condicio substantie, scilicet ipsam esse quantam ut tricubitam etc.’ 
Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 522. 

40 See above note 25. 

41 Oresme refers to Aristotle, Physics 4.9, 217a33-b5, where there is a comparison between 
the inherence of a quality to a substance and the possible different curving of a circle: "Et 
istud videtur velle in quarto huius, ubi ponit exemplum de qualitate ad subiectum et de 
circuitate ad circulum. Modo non est ymaginandum quod circuitas sit una forma inher- 
ens circulo, nec etiam Aristoteles concederet quod idem esset circulus et circuitas, vel 
rectitudo et recta, in quibus concedit quod aliud est esse rectum et aliud est esse curvum. 
Et ideo, ut alias dictum est, ens dicitur equivoce de illo, quod vere est, scilicet de substan- 
tia, et de tali esse accidentali.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 522—523. The final 
words refer to question 1.5. The same quotation from Aristotle in discussing the third solu- 
tion: "Quantum ad tertiam viam, que videtur esse Aristotelis, est prima conclusio quod 
quantitas continua non est aliud nisi substantiam esse tantam vel tantam. Potest probari, 
quia nulla alia via est ita rationalis. Secunda conclusio est quod in rarefactione continue 
est nova quantitas. Hoc probatur, quia, sicut dicit Aristoteles, simile est de curvatione 
circuli et condensatione aut rarefactione; sed dum circulus incurvatur, semper est nova 
curvitas, quia semper habet aliud esse curvum; igitur in rarefactione similiter." 525. 
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instant what is rarefied has a new quantity (esse quantum), from this it 
doesn't follow that an infinite number of things are generated here, 
because it is not a real generation, but an accidental one.*? 


Given that Burley was the champion of the realist distinction theory, which is 
clearly refuted in this question as well as in other places where this topic is 
discussed, his influence must be considered partial and confined to the solu- 
tion of the problem of qualitative and other accidental changes, a solution that 
does not postulate an infinite number of beings and at the same time does not 
reduce it merely to substance. Evidently for Oresme, Ockham's semantic solu- 
tion, according to which connotative terms correctly describe such changes, is 
not sufficient and simply wrong. One of the constant and more relevant aspects 
of Oresme's solution (in Question Iv, 15 ascribed directly to Aristotle) concern- 
ing the nature of accidental change rests upon an explicit criticism against 
Ockham’s semantics. 

As we have seen in Question 1, 5 the difference between Oresme's and 
Ockham’s solution can be summed up in two different ways of linguistically 
rendering accidental changes: according to Oresme accidental changes are 
rendered by an infinitive in which the predicate is referred to the change, while 
according to Ockham they are rendered with a term having connotation 
together with denotation. To use Oresme's examples: (a) for Ockham: "substan- 
tia taliter se habens"; (b) for Oresme: "aliquid tantum esse aut tale esse.’43 In 
outlining the features of the rival solution, Oresme seems to stress the exces- 
sively reductionist attitude that turns a physical event like accidental change 
simply into a predicate. 


4 Privation 


This objection is always raised by the author when discussing accidental 
changes, so much so that it can be used to detect implicit criticisms against 


42 X "Secundo, patet alia ratione Aristotelis quod sicut se habet subiectum quod mutat de albo 
in nigrum, vel de minus calido in magis calidum, sic quod continue est nova caliditas 
educta de potentia materie, et non est ab extrinseco: ita est in rarefactione. Ista est simili- 
tudo Aristotelis, et non est ymaginandum quod quantitas sit una forma que educatur de 
potentia materie. Secundo, sicut dicit Aristoteles, materia, que poterat esse tanta, fit actu 
tanta et ita extensa;et ideo, licet in quolibet instanti tale rarefactum habeat aliud esse 
quantum, non sequitur ex hoc quod infinite res generantur ibi, quia non est generatio 
simplex, sed secundum quid.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 4.15, 525-5206. 

43 Quotations are from Question 1.5, see note 28. 
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Ockham. This is the case for Question 1, 13, “whether every natural change need 
only three principles/7^ where Oresme corrects the semantic solution which 
can be attributed to Ockham according to his position: 


About the third topic, in what way there are three principles in natural 
change we have three solutions. The first: there are three real, distinct 
things, namely matter and a positive and a privative form, but such a 
solution is against Aristotle [...] The second: there are three nouns or 
terms, one of which refers to form, the other two to the subject, one of 
them in an absolute way—matter—, the other connoting privation, that 
is the absence of form. And therefore there are two things and three 
terms with different nominal definitions. In this way Aristotle's texts 
must be interpreted [...] The third position: it must be premised that 
"thing," "being," “one” are equivocal terms [...] And therefore in one way 
"being" is a real thing, like a man, an animal and whiteness according to 
the common opinion; in another way "being" refers also equivocally to a 
modus rei or a condition, which is properly rendered through a sentence. 
For instance age is not something really existent, but rather it is some- 
thing which lasted for many years.*5 


An objection raised just after the second solution is proposed reveals that the 
main problem with this solution is the exaggerated importance and prefer- 
ence given to linguistic and semantic tools in discussing problems of natural 


44 “Utrum cuiuslibet transmutationis naturalis sint tantum tria principia vel si sint tria prin- 
cipia rerum naturalium." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.13, 94. 

45 "De tertio principali, qualiter sunt tria in transmutatione, triplex est modus dicendi. 
Primus est quod sunt tres vere res vel sunt tria vera entia distincta, videlicet materia et 
forma positiva et alia forma privativa; sed illud est contra Aristotelem [...] Secundus 
modus est quod sunt tria nomina seu tres termini, quorum unum significat ipsam for- 
mam, et alia duo subiectum, unum absolute, videlicet materiam, et aliud connotando 
privationem, scilicet carentiam forme, scilicet privatum esse. Et ideo solum sunt due res, 
sed sunt tres termini habentes definitiones distinctas exprimentes quid nominis, et per 
hoc glossantur auctoritates Aristotelis [...] Tertius modus est, et suppono distinctionem 
quod hec nomina: ‘res, ‘ens, ‘unum’ sunt equivoca [...] Et ideo uno modo accipitur ‘ens’ 
pro aliqua re demonstrata vere existente, sicut est homo, animal et albedo secundum 
communem viam. Secundo modo, accipitur equivoce et large pro modo rei sive condi- 
cione, que proprie esset significabilis per orationem vel complexe. Verbi gratia etas non 
est aliquid demonstratum, sed est rem tantum durasse et fuisse a longo tempore, et sic de 
multis aliis rebus" Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.13, 100-101. It is to be noted that 
Ockham’s position is introduced as the common opinion (communis via). 
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philosophy. This is particularly evident regarding the three principles of physi- 
cal change: if the references of the names are to be considered and not the 
terms themselves, matter, form, and privation can be denoted with only one 
noun, namely "principle," and therefore there is no sense in discussing whether 
the principles are three, as Aristotle maintains in the Physics.*6 

In the same question, however, we find a weaker criticism of an objection 
against those who maintain that privation is an accidental principle in the gen- 
eration of a new thing. And this time the objection is explicitly attributed to 
Ockham, who holds that generation and the generated thing are the same 
thing.*” Oresme introduces two replies to this objection, the former is not very 
different from Ockham’s position, granting that there is no difference between 
transmutation and its final outcome; the same can be said of the latter, accord- 
ing to which in order to save the three Aristotelian principles it suffices that 
three propositions are true.^? For Oresme, however, there is another, better 
reply which is even more respectful of Aristotle, in which transmutation is not 
reduced either to matter nor to the outcome of transmutation itself, but rather 
to something rendered through a verb as well as through a verbal noun.*9 


46 "Contra illud arguitur: quamvis possit sustineri probabiliter, tamen non est ad intentio- 
nem Aristotelis; immo videtur quodammodo absurdum, et videtur quedam derisio 
dicere quod tria nomina sunt tria principia rerum naturalium. Sed si dicatur quod non 
sunt principia, sed significant principia, tunc ita bene principia significantur uno 
nomine, scilicet hoc nomine ‘principium, aut etiam quinque nominibus, scilicet ‘mate- 
ria’ et ‘potentia, ‘privatio, ‘forma’ et ‘actus, et sic de aliis. Et ideo, licet responsio sit per 
nomina, tamen non est de nominibus nec est questio de nominibus [...]" Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 1.13, 100. 

47 X "Contra hoc argueret Ocham: transmutatio non est nisi res transmutata, scilicet materia; 
sed materie non sunt tria principia, ergo transmutationis non sunt tria principia." Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 1.13, 98. 

48 X "Adillud respondetur dupliciter. Primo, concedendo maiorem, scilicet quod transmutatio 
est materia prima; vel melius et magis conformando cum Aristotele, quod transmutatio 
est terminus ad quem [...] Et ideo hec est falsa sicut iacet ‘transmutationis sunt tria prin- 
cipia, sed verum est quod tria requiruntur, id est ad hoc quod materia non sit transmuta- 
tio et appelletur postea transmutatio tria requiruntur; non quod requirantur tres res, sed 
requiritur quod tres propositiones sint vere, videlicet quod materia est, et quod pars 
forme acquirenda est vel ipsa forma immediate post hoc erit, et quod materia est privata 
forma.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.13, 98. 

49 “Aliter respondeo, et magis ad intentionem Aristotelis, et dico quod materiam trans- 
mutari non est ipsa materia; et quod non est pars forme inherens et extensa in materia, 
sed quod aliquid est denominans materiam et est de genere passionis, nec est signific- 
abile proprie nomine subiectivo, sed magis verbo et nomine verbali, sicut 'transmutari, et 


D 


non 'transmutatio." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.13, 98. 
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In Question 15 of the first book, the nature of privation is the problem at 
stake,5° and we are faced with an unusual scheme: the competing solutions are 
as always three, but the realist one disappears and Oresme's solution alone 
resists the two doctrines, which can both be considered Ockhamist. The for- 
mer is the distinction between reference and connotation;*! while the latter is 
the reduction of the problem to a propositional, logical one, a risk openly built 
into Ockham’s philosophy? There can be no doubt in assigning the latter solu- 
tion to Ockham, because he deals with privation in his Physics commentary 
only in terms of propositions.5? 

While introducing the third solution, Oresme raises a series of objections 
against both the solutions quoted above. The first two conclusions are more 
properly considered counter-arguments against the rival solutions. In the first, 
denying that privation could be identified with matter, Oresme states that the 
upholders of the contrary are forced to concede that terms like “privated” and 
“privation” and “blind” and “blindness” are synonymous, which contradicts 
Aristotle9^ but corresponds with Ockham’s claims, for instance in his Summula 


50 X "Queritur utrum privatio sit ens.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 112. 

51 “Modo pro nunc quantum ad propositum triplex est modus respondendi ad questionem. 
Primus modus est quod privatio est aliquid, quia est materia privata, ita quod hec nomina 
‘materia, 'subiectum' et 'privatio' supponunt pro eodem, sed tamen ‘privatio’ connotat 
aliquid, scilicet subiectum carere forma que nata est esse in ipso. Et ideo universaliter ista 
nomina sunt synonima: ‘privatum’ et ‘privatio, ‘cecum’ et 'cecitas' et sic de aliis. Et sicut 
res privata erit, que non erit privata vel fuit, ita etiam privatio erit, que non erit privatio 
vel fuit. Ista potest probari, quia hec videtur intentio Aristotelis, quia dicit quod materia 
et privatio sunt unum numero et differunt ratione. Et exponitur, id est definitione expri- 
mente quid nominis, quia, licet hec nomina idem significent, tamen non unum conno- 
tant. Secundo, frustra fit multitudo ubi sufficit paucitas. Et per hoc probatur primo huius 
quod principia non sunt plura tribus, quia sufficiunt; modo omnia possunt salvari 
ponendo tantum duo principia, sicut patet ex solutione argumentorum, que omnia sol- 
vuntur per tales expositiones et connotationes nominum." Oresme, Questiones super 
Phys. 1.15, 113. 

52 "Secundus modus est quod privatio non est materia, immo proprie non est privatio, sed, 
si dicatur esse principium, hoc est pro tanto quod hoc nomine intelligitur quedam propo- 
sitio copulativa, quam oportet esse veram; et est ista: ‘subiectum est et quedam forma non 
est in subiecto, quam natum est habere: Et ideo non est aliud dicere privationem esse 
principium, nisi quod ad transmutationem naturalem requiritur quod hec copulativa sit 
vera, ac si hoc nomen causa brevitatis poneretur loco istarum propositionum." Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 113. 

53 Ockham, Qq. Phys. 14 (702-706). 

54 “Tertius modus, qui magis concordat dictis Aristotelis et etiam sensui naturali et etiam 
dictis antiquorum, est iste: et sit prima conclusio contra primum modum. Et est ista quod 
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philosophiae naturalis®> concerning "privatum" and “privatio” Such an identifi- 
cation, moreover, involves the absurd reduction of Aristotle to Plato, resulting 
in a position Aristotle himself criticizes for having ignored the distinction 
between privation and matter.56 Contrary to privation, moreover, matter is not 
destroyed in physical changes (third objection).5” 

In the second conclusion, Oresme presents his charges against the second 
solution, which can be considered an extreme version of the first, reducing all 
types of questions to linguistic quibbles. One wonders whether Oresmess tar- 
get here is really Ockham, considering that almost all objections concern the 
implication of such a nihilist theory,5? but as we have already noticed, there is 
an implicit quotation of Ockham's Summula philosophiae naturalis?? here 
which dispels any doubt regarding this point. 

I think that Oresme's discussion on privation deserves some consideration. 
I have already pointed out that both the rival solutions can be related to 
Ockham, which is unusual for this Physics commentary. What is more aston- 
ishing is that the first solution, that privation is to be identified with matter, 
can be found in Ockham’s writings,®° but cannot be attributed to the Venerabilis 


materia non est privatio, sed subiectum. Probo sic, quia sequeretur quod ista essent 
synonima: ‘privatum; ‘privatio, ‘cecum, 'cecitas. Consequentiam ipsi probant, sed conse- 
quens est contra Aristotelem in Postpredicamentis, ubi dicit quod si 'cecum esse et cecitas 
utrumque de eodem predicaretur tunc vero minime’; sed cecus dicitur homo, cecitas vero 
nullo modo dicitur. Et ideo sicut homo non est cecitas, ita nec materia privatio est." 
Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 13-114. 

55 Ockham, Phil. Nat. 1.6 (171). 

56 “Secundo, sic: si ita esset, sequitur quod non esset differentia inter positionem Aristotelis 
et positionem Platonis de principiis rerum naturalium. Consequens est expresse contra 
Aristotelem, qui nititur improbare Platonem." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 135, 14. 

57 “Tertio, arguitur ratione Commentatoris, quia materia manet et non corrumpitur; ergo 
privatio non est materia.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 114. 

58 The negation of privatio implies that Plato's mistake (see also note 56), as well as a cyclical 
view, are possible, that what is corrupted will newly be generated. Quiet, which is the 
absence of motion, can be, moreover, perceived (third objection). According to Aristotle, 
matter has a certain inclination (appetitus) to form, which is what properly privation is 
(fifth and last objection). 

59 See above note 55. 

60 For instance, in the Summula philosophiae naturalis: "Unde per tales propositiones ‘mate- 
ria habet privationem, ‘materia est sub privatione; ‘in materia est privatio' semper debet 
intelligi ista ‘materia est privata forma quam non habet'[..] dicendum est quod 
Philosophus non intendit negare istam 'privatio est principium per se' si intelligatur sicut 
prima facie sonat, supposito quod hoc nomen privatio stet et supponat pro materia [...]" 
Ockham, Phil. Nat. 1.7 (173-175). 
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Inceptor, who could have had no objection to what is presented as a conclu- 
sion against this solution, namely that privation is not different from the sub- 
ject.©! A difference, nevertheless, and a clear cut one at that, remains: if both 
philosophers agree in excluding that the property described by privation (as 
well by all other accidental attributes) is something real and existing like sub- 
stances, Oresme is not ready to grant that connotation is sufficient to explain 
the different manifestations of natural changes as well as all the different con- 
ditions of natural beings. 

That this is the case is evident from the third conclusion, where Oresme's 
solution is directly introduced, and in the replies to some objections. We find 
there one of the most thorough presentations of Oresme's doctrine of modi 
rerum, which ranges from the positive conditions of qualitative properties to 
the negative ones, like privation. The French master is aware that this position 
arouses some dangerous consequences, not only in philosophy (according to 
Aristotle privation is an ens per accidens), but also in theology, where evil is not 
thought to have a being like God's other creatures.9? The theological objection 
is easily avoided: God's punishment of sinners has a ground that can exclude 
that evil is absolutely nothing.9? For the philosophical objection, Oresme feels 
obliged to rehearse the problem of the nature of being, this time in a more 
general fashion. In a proper sense, being is referred to individual existent 
things having a peculiar operation;®* in a wider sense, it includes parts of the 


61 See above note 54. For Ockham, see e.g.: "Tertio notandum quod privatio non est aliquid 
a parte rei distinctum quocumque modo a subiecto et habitu, et ideo oppositio quae est 
inter privationem et habitum, est inter conceptus seu intentiones rerum vel nomina, ori- 
tur tamen ex transmutatione rei.” Ockham, Expos. Phys. 1.12 (125). 

62 “Tertia conclusio est quod privatio est subiectam materiam privatam esse aliquo vel ali- 
quid simile. Et ita dico de qualibet privatione, sicut tenebra, malitia, deformitas et que- 
cumque similia. Et hec est intentio Augustini in Encheiridion. Et tale quid potest dici ‘ens 
privativum' vel ‘accidens privativum' aut ‘condicio privativa'[...| Contra hoc arguitur per 
Aristotelem, qui dicit quod privatio est per se non ens. Iterum Anselmus et Augustinus et 
alii sancti dicunt quod peccatum nihil est, et tamen est quedam privatio" Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 116. 

63 Oresme refers to sin rather than to evil (here as in the passage quoted above, note 62): 
"Item, adhuc est Augustinus in libro De libero arbitrio, ubi dicit quod peccatum nihil est, 
et tamen Deus, quando punit pro peccato, non punit pro nihilo. Modo ista contradice- 
rent, nisi esset quodammodo ens et quodammodo non ens.’ Oresme, Questiones super 
Phys. 1.15, 117. 

64 “Pro isto est una distinctio quod ‘ens’ dicitur multipliciter et equivoce [...] Ad propositum 
potest esse divisio talis: quod uno modo accipitur ‘ens’ pro aliquo per se existente, ut 
individuum demonstratum, et sic totum de genere substantie est ens, sicut Sor; et hoc 
quia habet operationem proprie." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 116. 
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substance, or the elements of substance (matter and form);® in the widest 
sense—and this is Oresme's solution—also positive, hypothetical, and even 
negative states (this is my translation of the latin condicio, which Oresme often 
uses instead of modus rei) can be considered beings.96 With these last consid- 
erations, the term "being" is used equivocally in comparison with the first, 
authentically existing things. 

In replying to the opening con-arguments Oresme seems disposed to grant 
a solution that we have also seen in Ockham, namely that privation is in the 
same ontological category as habitus. I think, nevertheless, that we must be 
careful in attributing a position to Oresme that is too similar to Ockham’s. It is 
true that Oresme's ontology is in a certain sense more parsimonious than 
Ockham’s, who, contrary to Oresme, admits accidental properties of the cate- 
gory of quality in the number of real beings like substances. However, if we 
take his doctrine of modi rerum seriously, we must not pass over his constant 
appeal to consider the "linguistic" solution à (a Ockham insufficient. Also on 
this occasion Oresme stresses that in natural philosophy there are some 
"things," such as mutation and motion, that cannot be analysed exclusively on 
a linguistic level.67 Given this, we must examine the opening questions on the 
third book, where the nature of motion is the problem at stake. 

But let us consider beforehand some other contexts that can help to give us a 
clearer idea of Oresme's attitude toward Ockham. In discussing the relationship 
between natural and artificial things in Question 4 of the second book,®* Oresme 
doesn't deal with a solution that argues that the artificial is any different from the 
artificial thing, or rather from the term connoting this property— correctly attrib- 
uted to Ockham in a marginal note— precisely because it is well known and it 


65 "Secundo modo, accipitur 'ens' pro essentia aliqua, sicut pro parte substantie vel forma 
accidentali; et sic dicuntur esse materia, forma substantialis, manus et albedo secundum 
communem viam." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 116. 

66 "Tertio, capitur pro significabili complexe, sicut pro condicione affirmativa, sicut est 
Sortem currere. Quarto pro condicione quasi hypothetica significabili affermative et 
negative; verbi gratia Sor posse moveri et non moveri est quedam condicio que dicitur 
quies; et omnis privatio continetur sub isto modo. Ulterius posset largius extendi ad 
condicionem mere negativam, sicut Sor non currere vel intelligentiam non movere [...] 
De quarto, cuiusmodi sunt privationes, patet per auctoritates adductas quod dicuntur 
non esse et dicuntur etiam esse quodammodo [...]" Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.15, 
116-117. 

67 X "Adaliam, dico quod privatio proprie non est generabilis nec corruptibilis, tamen potest 
incipere esse et desinere esse, sicut motus vel mutatio vel aliquid tale," Oresme, Questiones 
super Phys., 8. 

68 “Utrum artificialia distinguantur a naturalibus." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 2.4, 190. 
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doesn't conform to Aristotle.6? We find, nevertheless, an open criticism against 
such a solution, which could support a materialist ontology: if one maintains that 
the artifex makes nothing but favouring the change of the natural being, one 
could be entitled to attribute every physical change directly to matter.” 

In Question 12 of the first book, the difference between creation and physi- 
cal change is clearly stated;”! among Aristotle's arguments against the possibil- 
ity of the ex nihilo change—a solution whose validity is restricted to natural 
changes (loquendo naturaliter)—we find a reply to the Aristotelian conviction 
that every change needs a subject on which it depends,?? inspired by Ockham: 


69 "Ultima distinctio: quod 'artificiale uno modo potest capi pro parte materie sic facta aut 
transfigurata vel artificiata, sicut es statue; alio modo pro forma artificiali, que secundum 
aliquos est reale accidens, et secundum alios est nomen predicans solum per accidens vel 
predicabile contingenter. Primo modo capiendo 'artificiale' non est dubium quod artifi- 
ciale est naturale. Adhuc aliqui negant quod esset forma distincta, sicut diceremus quod 
albedo est homo vel substantia. Sed opinio que ponit quod forma artificialis nihil est 
preter rem artificiatam aut nomen significans eam sic connotando, est satis nota et non 
videtur esse ad intentionem Aristotelis. Ideo pro nunc ponam aliam viam." Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 2.4, 192. That the artificial form is something real is mainained by 
Burley in his Physics commentary, see Burlaeus, Expositio, fols. 36v—37v. 

70 "Quarto, confirmatur, unde si dicatur quod artifex nihil novum facit, sed solum facit rem 
aliter se habere accidentaliter, et non est nisi ipsa res, tunc omnino pari ratione dicam 
quod natura nihil facit novum in generatione, sed facit materiam aliter se habere naturali- 
ter, quia ipsa est artifex rerum naturalium. Et ideo nihil generatur de novo. Si tu dicas 
quod non est simile, quia in transmutatione naturali mutatur nomen et definitio, quia 
prius erat homo, postea cadaver, eodem modo nec plus nec minus: sicut per naturalem 
transmutationem mutatur nomen substantiale, ita etiam per artificialem mutatur nomen 
accidentale. Et sic nulla ratio probat formam distingui a materia, que non solvatur eodem 
modo sicut illa, vel sicut solvuntur rationes que probant quod cera distinguitur a figura, et 
per consequens materia erit tota substantia et erit forma [...]” Oresme, Questiones super 
Phys. 2.4, 193-194. Oresme is not disposed to grant even the Aristotelian (often attributed 
to Ockham) principle of economy if there is the danger of materialism: “Respondeo 
dicendo quod si hec ratio concludit (scil.: frustra fit per plura quod potest fieri per pau- 
ciora), dico quod frustra ponimus distinctionem inter materiam et formam, quia conce- 
dendo pura inconvenientia non ponendo alium modum solvendi potest substineri quod 
materia et forma sunt idem [...] Ideo dico quod non potest bene salvari per pauciora" 
Oresme, Quaestiones super Phys. 2.4, 196. 

71 "Utrum aliquid possit fieri ex nihilo" Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.12, 87. The differ- 
ence relies upon the different origin of created beings, which are given to matter (forme 
inducte in materia), like human soul, while in physical changes forms are from the mat- 
ter's potentiality (educte de potentia materie). 

72 "Quinto, arguitur sic: si ita esset, sequitur quod aliqua transmutatio esset sine subiecto, ita 
quod transmutatio esset et nihil transmutaretur [... |" Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 112, 90. 
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assuming that creation is no different from the created thing and that there is 
only a nominal distinction, in creation there is an immediate production of the 
term referring to the created thing."? Oresme's former allegation that Ockham's 
ontological position does not conform to Aristotle's notwithstanding, here it 
seems that the Venerabilis Inceptor could be very effectual in maintaining an 
Aristotelian line without the dangerous theological implications as far as cre- 
ation is concerned. 

In Question 6 of the fifth book, where the presence of contrary properties in 
substance is dealt with,"^ we find in the margin of the Seville manuscript a refer- 
ence to Ockham where the second solution is introduced. According to this 
solution, it is impossible that contrary qualities inhere in the subject at the same 
time, while they can follow one to the other.” In discussing this topic Oresme 
does not particularly stress this solution, while on the other hand he likes to 
neatly distinguish the third— explicitly attributed in the text to Burley/$—from 
the fourth, ascribed by the anonymous annotator to Oresme, according to which 
at every instant there is a new accidental form, but not in the same sense as that 
defended in the previous solution.” Concerning this topic, three recorded solu- 
tions are against the simultaneous presence of contraries. It is clear that the 
fourth diverges from the third on the ontological nature of accidental forms, 
which are separated from substance as a real individual being. But we cannot 
evaluate the role of the second solution, because no reference is made to 
Ockham in discussing the topic. It is safer, therefore, to only remark that we find 
here the usual competition between a realist position (in this case the first and 
the third solutions), a reductionist one (probably the second), and a sort of 


73 “Ad ultimam, dico quod aliqui dixerunt quod creatio non est transmutatio distincta a 
creato esse, ideo non indiget subiecto vel quod sit aliquid distinctum secundum esse, 
sed eius subiectum est terminus distinctus, qui producitur subito. Et ideo illa transmu- 
tatio non precedit transmutatum vel suum terminum etc." Oresme, Questiones super 
Phys. 112, 93. 

74 "Utrum contraria sint simul in eodem.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 5.6, 602. 

75 “Secunda est quod numquam sunt simul, nisi successive una post aliam." Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 5.6, 603. 

76 According to this solution, in physical change there is a new accidental form at every 
instant: "Tertia est quod numquam sunt simul nec est una per unum tempus et postea 
alia, sed, dum est alteratio in quolibet instanti est nova forma secundum quodlibet sui, et 
illa est opinio Gualterii.” Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 5.6, 603. 

77 "Quarta est, ut credo, quod nullo modo contraria sunt simul nec est ibi medium nisi 
solum in respectu, sicut inter sursum et deorsum, et in quolibet instanti in quo est altera- 
tio, est novum accidens, sed non sicut ymaginatur tertia opinio" Oresme, Questiones 
super Phys. 5.6, 604. 
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middle solution—the fourth—postulating a non-realist explication of the pres- 
ence of contrary properties in a substance without reducing the problem to a 
merely linguistic one (this last remark is obviously only a hypothesis."9) 

The by far more interesting context from which we can detect Oresmess atti- 
tude toward Ockham, in addition to Question I, 5 and the questions on motions 
in the third book, is Question 8 of the first book: ^whether this sentence is true: 
‘only one thing exists."7? The Venerabilis Inceptor is explicitly quoted and 
reproached for his views on exclusive propositions. In the first argument of the 
logical section of the question we find, moreover, a literal quotation from the 
so-called Statute of the Faculty of Arts against some errors of the followers of 
Ockham.®° It concerns the truth of the proposition according to the literal 
meaning (virtus sermonis), which depends exclusively on the common use of 
words and on the special context of the discussed topic.?! As Zénon Kaluza&? 
has convincingly pointed out, this article is very important in view of the 
Parisian reaction to doctrines ascribable to followers of Ockham, who were 
blamed for not observing the different domains of analysis. 

In this context, Oresme's polemical target is Ockham himself, guilty of hav- 
ing a too personal account of the exclusive propositions, so much so that he 
can be reprehended for abusing the arbitrary origin of speech. The rules pro- 
posed by Ockham to render this kind of sentence are for Oresme tenable if 
the power of the adverb “only” has a special range.8? In order to have a clearer 


78 | Notavery arbitrary one, indeed, because in the opening section of the question Oresme dis- 
misses a discussion based exclusively on terms as not philosophical: "Aliquando etiam sumi- 
tur contrarietas terminorum complexorum inter propositiones, et hoc non estad propositum. 
Aliquando etiam sumitur pro contrarietate terminorum incomplexorum, sicut nominum 
‘album et ‘nigrum, et illud spectat ad loycum.’ Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 5.6, 603. 


"m 


79 X "Utrum hec sit vera: ‘tantum unum est." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.8, 56. 

80  Itranslate the title given in Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, (eds.) Heinrich Denifle 
and Émile Chatelain (Paris, 1891), 2, n. 1042: "Statutum Facultatis artium de reprobatione 
quorundam errorum ockhanicorum.” As pointed out by WJ. Courtenay, this headline is a 
xvth century addition. See: Courtenay, Ockham, 141-142. 

81 "Prima suppositio est quod sermo non habet veritatem nisi ex usu loquentium, et ideo 
illud dicitur verum de virtute sermonis quod est verum secundum communem cursum, 
usum et acceptionem hominum, et etiam secundum materiam subiectam." Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 1.8, 56. 

82  ZénonKaluza, “Les sciences et leurs langages. Note sur le statut du 29 décembre 1340 et le 
prétendu statut perdu contre Ockham,” in Filosofia e teologia nel Trecento Studi in ricordo 
di Eugenio Randi, (eds.) Luca Bianchi (Textes et Études du Moyen Áge) 1 (Louvain-La- 
Neuve, 1994), 197—258, esp. 226—241 and 252-255. 

83 “Ex hoc iterum sequitur quod, si ponantur alique alie expositiones et etiam alie regule, 
sicut ponit Ocham, ipse sunt vere supposito quod homo imponat nomina ad placitum, 
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idea of Oresme's criticism, let us follow one of his arguments. According to 
the English master, when the dictio exclusiva is taken in its primary sense 
(secundum suam primariam institutionem), the sentence "tantum homo 
est albus" is false, because the way it is analyzed in two sentences (“homo est 
albus" and "nihil aliud ab homine est album") does not take into account the 
possibility that some parts of the man could be white.84 For Oresme, there is 
no need to introduce such distinctions because the exclusive can be analyzed 
in other ways: the presumed false sentence quoted above will turn into a true 
one if the exclusive is rendered through "homo est albus" and "nihil est album 
nisi homo aut pars sui," *5 There is no doctrinal divergence between Oresme 
and Ockham on the falsity of the second sentence of Ockham’s analysis, and 
so the criticism is limited to a strict view of semantic rules that is too rigid. 

Another likely hint to the University of Paris' Statute quoted above can be 
found in Question 2 on the first book, where Oresme deals with the problem of 
the object of science.®® He is very determined to deny a solution that does not 
give due importance to real things as the proper object of science, perhaps 
following the warning of the fifth item of the Statute.9" 


5 Motion 


The difference between Ockham's and Oresme's solutions to some philosophi- 
cal problems is often summed up, as we have seen above, in two different ways 


sicut si poneretur quod 'tantum' excluderet solummodo homines, tunc posset facere alias 
regulas." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.8, 57. 

84 Ockham, SL 2.17 (297-298). 

85 Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.8, 57. The second conclusion has the following corollary: 
“Ex quo sequitur corollarie contra aliquos quod dictio exclusiva potest addi termino 
numerali, sicut ‘tantum tres currunt, et nomini collectivo et toti integrali respectu cuius- 
dam predicamenti, et quod omnes tales sint possibiles, nisi aliquid impediat, sicut ‘tan- 
tum homo est albus’ et sic de aliis." (p. 57). C£. Ockham, SL 2.17 (301,299). 

86 “Quid est illud quod proprie est scitum,” this is the first problem discussed, before solving 
the problem at stake of the question “utrum omne scibile habens causas sciatur per illas.” 
Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 1.2, 8-9. 

87 “Item, quod nullus dicat scientiam nullam esse de rebus que non sunt signa, id est que 
non sunt termini vel orationes, quoniam in scientiis utimur terminis pro rebus, quas por- 
tare non possumus ad disputationes." Chartularium, n. 1042. See on this topic Stefano 
Caroti, “L'oggetto della conoscenza secondo Nicole Oresme (‘Questiones super Physicam,’ 
I, 2)" in Studi in onore di Arnaldo d'Addario, 2, (eds.) Luigi Borgia, Francesco De Luca, 
Paolo Viti, Raffaella Zaccaria (Lecce, 1995), 455-469. 
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of rendering the physical changes.5? These rival formulations are used in dis- 
cussing the nature of motion in the first questions of the third book. Having 
already dealt with this topic in editing Oresme's text,®° I shall recapitulate the 
long discussion, particularly as far as Ockham is concerned. 

In order to have a clearer idea of the topic at stake, I shall introduce the 
fourfold distinction concerning the meaning of the Latin expression “homi- 
nem bibere vinum" (that a man drinks some wine) proposed by John Buridan 
in his Prior Analytics commentary. I think that Buridan's text can efficaciously 
help in better understanding Oresme’s strategy. According to the Picard mas- 
ter, there are four different semantic analyses of the sentence: (a) for the first, 
the denotation is the sentence *a man drinks some wine"; (b) for the second, it 
is something that corresponds ex parte rei to the meaning of the sentence “a 
man drinks some wine";9? (c) for the third, its denotation is a man drinking 
wine;?! (d) for the realist solution, the sentence refers to a real property which 
describes the relationship between the man and the wine.?? The different 
denotations attributed by Buridan to the sentence “hominem bibere vinum," 
and precisely the last three, correspond to what Oresme usually introduces as 
the three different rival ontological solutions concerning the nature of physi- 
cal changes. 

But if in Buridan's text it is not difficult to assign the second solution to 
Gregory of Rimini's complexe significabile, it is not so easy to reduce Oresme's 
choice to oppose his complexe significabile solution to the Ockhamist res solu- 
tion. As far as I know we do not find in Oresme a view of complexe significabile 


88 Itis difficult to render in English “res se habens aliter" and “rem aliter se habere"; see 
above note 28 for these expressions in Oresme's Physics commentary. 

89  Caroti,"La position de Nicole Oresme sur la nature du mouvement,” 304-342. 

9o “Aliqui dicunt quod hoc non est nisi una propositio ita quod haec oratio ‘hominem bibere 
vinum’ supponit pro illa propositione ‘homo bibit vinum’ Alii dicunt: ‘hominem bibere 
vinum' est quoddam significabile complexum correspondens ex parte rei huic corrup- 


m 


tibili propositioni ‘homo bibit vinum,” Maria Elena Reina, “Il problema del linguaggio in 
Buridano,” Rivista critica di storia della filosofia 15 (1960), 160—161. The latter is the solution 
proposed by Oresme, contrary to what I wrongly assumed in Caroti, "La position de Nicole 
Oresme sur la nature du mouvement," 338. See also Gabriel Nuchelmans, Theories of the 
Proposition. Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity 
(Amsterdam, 1973), 248. 

91 = “Et alii dicunt quod ‘hominem bibere vinum non est aliud quam homo taliter se habens 
ad vinum [...]" Reina, “Il problema del linguaggio," 160-161. This is the solution that 
Oresme would attribute correctly to Ockham. 

92 “Alii autem dicunt quod est quoddam accidens inherens homini ut taliter se habeat ad 
vinum [...]" Reina, “Il problema del linguaggio," 160—161. 
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as something different from the corresponding normal linguistic expression. 
By that I mean that through the complexe significabile, Oresme intends to set 
his solution apart from a reductionist attitude à la Ockham, probably because 
he found the connotation theory insufficient to describe accidental properties 
as well as natural changes. Oresme's view can be considered a sort of middle 
way between the realist solution and Ockham’s, with a clear inclination toward 
a reductionist program. The French master was likely favoured in censuring 
some of Ockham’s doctrines because they were condemned by the university 
authorities, as the explicit quotation from the Statute of 1341 suggests. However, 
Oresme was probably afraid as well of being considered a steady adherent to 
Ockham’s proposal of a parsimonious ontology. There are, at any rate, some 
contrasting elements in Oresme's remarks toward ockhamism: sometimes he 
addresses some Ockhamist doctrines as the common opinion,?? while at other 
times Ockham’s solutions are deemed as completely contrary to Aristotle, 
while in yet other instances he seems the more correct. The same can be said 
of his own solution: sometimes Oresme introduces it with many qualifications, 
sometimes as the only valid interpretation of Aristotle’s thought.9^ 

The modus rei doctrine was for Oresme a workable instrument to avoid 
what he feels to be an excessively reductionist program, above all as far as 
natural philosophy is concerned. Albert of Saxony refers to Oresme's modi 
rerum in his Physics commentary, in which we can find a precious hint, the 
only one to my knowledge: 


To have a geometrical shape and the geometrical shape are not two dif- 
ferent things, at least in the way a substance is distinct from a substance, 
or an accidental property from another, or like an accidental property is 
distinct from substance. It can be maintained, however, that their dis- 
tinction is like that between a thing and its mode; the mode of a thing is 
what we presently call significabile complexe.95 


We can recognise in the example proposed by Albert the usual threefold dis- 
tinction and the modus rei solution as a rival solution either to a realist or to a 


93 See above note 45. 

94 See above notes 25 and 39. 

95 “Esse figuratum et figuratum non sunt res distinctae, saltem sicut substantia et substan- 
tia, vel sicut accidens et accidens, vel sicut accidens et substantia, quamvis forte bene 
posset sustineri quod distinguerentur sicut res et modus rei, quem quidem modum rei 
nunc temporis vocamus significabile complexe.’ B. Patar, Expositio et Quaestiones in 
Aristotelis “Physicam” ad Albertum de Saxonia attributae (Philosophes Médiévaux) 40 
(Louvain-La-Neuve, 1999), 317. 
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reductionist one.96 Albert confirms, moreover, that modus rei is recorded with 
the expression complexe significabile. 

The by far more interesting context where the modus rei theory is invoked as 
a solution more efficacious than either the realist or the reductionist ones is 
the analysis of the nature of motion in Questions 2-8 of the third book.%” 
Oresme prefers here a more complex fivefold distinction over the usual three- 
fold one. The first two solutions are dealt with in a more hasty way than the 
remaining three.°® These correspond to the three ontological positions we 
already know from the topics discussed above: the realist doctrine according to 
which motion is a real property inhering in the mobile (supported also by John 
Buridan??); the mobile theory according to which motion is to be analysed in 
terms of connotation; and the modus rei theory, which supports a strong view 
of the nature of motion, which becomes an absolute property. Maybe one of 
the reasons for Oresme's refutation of Ockham’s reductionist theory is to be 
looked for in the analysis of local change, where—contrary to what happens in 
qualitative and quantitative ones—it is difficult on the basis of the substance 
theory to clearly single out a particular property that allows something in 
motion to be distinguised from something at rest. In considering change an 
intrinsic property—a modus rei—of the mobile, one can maintain on a firmer 
basis the rotation of the sun and other heavenly bodies around the earth, 
which is not granted if motion is explained exclusively through the mobile and 
the different positions connoted by the word denoting the mobile itself.!00 


96 The distinction beween two substances could be compared to Ockham’s view of the acci- 
dental properties in the category of substance, as well as that between substance and 
accident, even though we don't find here the connotation theory; the distinction between 
two accidents can be traced back to the realist solution. 

97 Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 3.2-8, 304—348. 

98 According to the first solution, motion is nothing, an only apparently paradoxical posi- 
tion, which is attributed to Ockham by Walter Burley in his Physics commentary and by 
John Dumbleton in his Summa. See the texts quoted in Caroti, "La position de Nicole 
Oresme sur la nature du mouvement,” 306-307. The many things theory maintains that 
motion denotes a plurality of beings (aliqua). See Oresme, Questiones super Phys 3.2., 305. 

99 Joël Biard, "Le statut du mouvement dans la philosophie naturelle buridanienne,” in La 
nouvelle physique du X1V* siècle, (eds.) Stefano Caroti and Pierre Souffrin (Firenze, 1997), 
141-159. 

100 More generally: it is impossible to state which of two bodies alternatively circularly mov- 
ing is in motion if they have not in them a new condition caused by motion. So, "there 
would be no reason that earth does not move while sun is circularly moved, since every 
reciprocal position resulting from heavens’ motion is the same if it is earth in motion.’ 
(‘Non esset aliqua ratio quare terra non moveatur motu diurno et celum movetur quam e 
converso; consequentia patet, quia omnis habitudo unius ad alterum et aspectus, qui fit 
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The worst solution, however, is according to Oresme the realist one, pos- 
tulating an accidental form that can be added to the mobile in order to 
explain local change. As far as ontology is concerned, the Norman master is 
no doubt in accordance with Ockham: the modus is not something which 
can be distinguished from the subject which has that particular condition. 
Oresme was nevertheless not at ease with an exclusively linguistic analysis of 
physical change, even if in this context he is not so polemic against connota- 
tion as elsewhere.!?! 

If both Oresme and Ockham share a reductionist attitude toward ontology, 
their views diverge completely on what there is. For the former motion is a res 
successiva, while for the latter only permanent beings exist.!°? The distance is 
in any case greater from the realist solution, because the modus rei is not some- 
thing that is added to permanent things, but an intrinsic property rendered by 
a sentence and not through a substantial noun. 

This dual attitude toward the realist as well as reductionist solutions of the 
nature of motion is clear from the final remarks of Question 7: 


It seems that all the different solutions have something true, but they must 
be correctly interpreted. The first one, according to which motion is noth- 
ing, can be granted taking "something" for what really exists and in the 
sense in which Aristotle says that accidents are nothing, because they 
inhere in something, and also if we think that there are only permanent 
beings. The second which maintains that motion refers to a plurality of 
things, its scanty value notwithstanding, is true, because for motion to 
exist more things are required, since the indivisible is not able to move. For 
the third, motion is the mobile (taking that change is nothing but the thing 
with some properties), is correct in what it maintains about this property 
(condicio) and flux, namely that it is neither something added, as someone 


ex motu celi, fieret ex motu terre, ideo [...] non posset experiri utrum terra moveatur cir- 
culariter aut celum.") Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 3.7, 339. 

101 Right after having refuted a realist view of the res successiva, Oresme relies on a semanti- 
cal argument to show that the fifth solution ought to be considered the most effective: if 
we restrict the consideration of the mobile and space, it is not possible to establish the 


F 


truth of the sentence, ‘this thing is in motion (“Et probatur, quia, quando due res non 
sufficiunt ad hoc quod aliqua propositio sit vera, oportet ponere aliam rem vel saltem 
alium modum rei; patet statim, quia si sufficiebat ante, iam fuisset vera, sed posito mobili 
et spatio non sufficit ad hoc quod hec sit vera: ‘hoc movetur, ergo, quando fuit vera, aliud 
ponitur") Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 3.6, 334. 

102 “Ex predictis potest elici quinta opinio, scilicet quod motus est res successiva distincta 


simpliciter a permanentibus." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 3.6, 334. 
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presumes, nor something that can be in no way separated like whiteness. 
The fourth, according to which motion is that which is obtained is true as 
far as its denotation is that which is obtained, but false in negating other 
meanings. The other for which motion is a flux like a distinct form, like 
whiteness or soul or something similar, is the worst; but if instead of this 
form or such a thing, a condition of the same mobile is taken, in this case 
itis very true, the most probable and easiest in comparison with the others 
and it is in agreement with Aristotle and with other philosophers.!03 


The fifth solution, the best one, is introduced here as a variant of the realist 


solution, but Oresme is very resolute in defending his parsimonious ontology, 


so much so that the reductionist solution can be considered better in its denial 


of a distinct property that could be separated from the substance. 


It is to be noted, moreover, that the only explicit quotation of Ockham in 


these questions is to be found in a reply to an objection against the fifth, 


Oresmian, solution: the fluxus, as a continuous being, has a particular ontology, 


with some parts actually existing and others only in potentia. Oresme could 


refer either to Ockham's Tractatus de successivis or to his Physics commen- 


tary.104 In the replies to the same series of objections Oresme is, nevertheless, 


103 


104 


"Potest apparere de comparatione opinionum dictarum, unde videtur quod quelibet tan- 
gat veritatem, tamen male intellecta deviat a rectitudine. Prima que dicit quod motus 
nihil est: capiendo 'aliquid' pro eo quod vere est aliquid, concedendum est, sicut dicit 
Aristoteles quod accidens non est ens, sed est entis; etiam quia non est permanens sed 
successivum; et de istis dicitur ‘esse’ equivoce. Secunda, que dicit quod motus est multa, 
licet parum valeat, tamen veritas est quod ad hoc quod motus sit, oportet multa esse, quia 
indivisibile non movetur. Tertia, que dicit quod est mobile, quia ymaginatur quod taliter 
se habere non sit nisi res sic se habens, secundum hoc habet apparentiam, quia etiam ista 
condicio vel fluxus non est tale superadditum, sicut multi imaginantur, nec est res sepa- 
rabilis quacumque virtute, sicut est albedo [...] Quarta, ponens quod est acquisitum, 
etiam est vera, quia motus uno modo capitur pro acquisito, sed falsa est in eo quod negat 
aliam acceptionem. Alia, que ponit quod est fluxus ad modum unius forme distincte, 
sicut esset albedo vel anima vel aliquod tale, est omnium pessima; tamen, si intelligatur 
quod non sit talis forma vel talis res, sed modus vel condicio ipsius mobilis, tunc est veris- 
sima et probabilior et facilior inter omnes, et concordat dictis Aristotelis et philosopho- 
rum." Oresme, Questiones super Phys. 3.7, 340-341. 

"Quinto, partes talis fluxus non sunt, quia una est preterita et alia futura. Respondetur 
quod eodem modo arguitur de sono quod non est, ideo ponitur distinguendo ad 
Aristotelem, sicut Ocham: aliqua dicuntur esse non in actu perfecto sed incompleto, 
cuius semper aliquid est futurum, cuiusmodi sunt successiva." Oresme, Questiones super 
Phys. 3.6, 335. See William of Ockham, Tractatus de successivis, (eds.) Philotheus Boehner 
(Franciscan Institute Publications) 1 (St. Bonaventure, 1944), 64; id., Qq. Phys. 38 (497). 
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categorical in distinguishing between the modus rei solution and the res one, be 
it the accidental form of the realist solution or the mobile of the reductionist 
one. The thing that is motion comes into being without something added to the 
mobile because it implies an actual infinite, for the same reason other physical 
changes, say alteration, could be explained without the addition of a quality. 
Reply: the argument is invalid, because motion has not to be considered such a 
thing, but only a modus rei in which something is while it is moving.!05 


6 Conclusion 


I think that Oresme's Physics commentary provides enough evidence of his 
complex attitude toward the Venerabilis Inceptor. The common reductionist 
ontology—and the consequent criticism of realist positions—could lead one 
to occasionally suspect a more radical convergence. But the admission of res 
successivae and the doctrine of modi rerum seem to be an original reply to the 
dangerous implications of some of Ockham's convictions about natural 
philosophy.!06 


105 "Secundo, talis res exit in esse sine additione superaddita sibi, quia tunc esset processus 
in infinitum, ergo pari ratione quelibet, sicut caliditas, sine alteratione distincta. Solutio: 
negatur consequentia, quia motus non ponitur talis res, sed solummodo modus quo ali- 
quid se habet dum acquirit aliquod esse, ideo non proprie acquiritur motus sive genera- 
tur Et si dicas: vel est res vel aliquid vel non, a sufficienti divisione, respondetur 
distinguendo quod ‘res’ et ‘aliquid’ dicuntur equivoce, ut patet primo huius," Oresme, 
Questiones super Phys. 3.6, 334-335. 

106 This kind of objection is to be found earlier in Michael de Massa. See Courtenay, Ockham, 
106—107. To point out the difficulty of studying the reactions to Ockham, let me quote a 
passage from Oresme's De anima commentary: in Question 9 of the third book, Ockham's 
solution to the relationship between substance and accidents is introduced as the solu- 
tion of ancient materialism, or better monism, refuted by Aristotle. See Patar, Nicolai 
Oresme Expositio et Quaestiones, 378. The same remark is to be found in Michael de Massa. 
See Courtenay, Ockham, 132, 332—333, 341-342. 


CHAPTER 9 

Peter of Candia's Criticisms of William of Ockham 
Stephen F. Brown 

1 Introduction 


Peter of Candia is himself not a strong critic of William of Ockham; he often, 
however, provides criticisms that have their origin in other authors. He cer- 
tainly knows Ockham's works, and in fact he is the first medieval author we 
have found who confirms the authenticity of William's Summula Philosophiae 
Naturalis. At times Peter's indirect criticisms of Ockham are not his main 
focus in the question being discussed; they are more like obiter dicta suggesting 
that an Ockham critic has made things more complicated than they really are. 
For instance, in the discussion of the root of liberty in regard to a created will, 
Candia's center of attention is on the debate between John Duns Scotus, Peter 
Aureoli and Landulphus Caracciolo. Yet, Landulphus has raised a challenge to 
Ockham’s use of language in discussing the issue, so Candia adds, ut igitur cui- 
libet satisfiat, an explanatory paragraph. The paragraph simply points out the 
difference between an abstract denomination, such as "libertas; and a concrete 
denomination ‘liber; and how this distinction is to be understood if one wants 
to arrive at a more accurate view of Ockham's teaching on the root of freedom.? 


1 Peter of Candia, Commentarium in Sententias Petri Lombardi 4.1.2.3, Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 1081, fol. 286vb: "Iste tamen modus traditur nunc communiter 
a modernis, scilicet ab Ockham, in suo tractatu qui incipit 'Studiosissime." Many of the 
texts of Peter of Candia which we will cite in this article have been previously edited on the 
Peter of Candia Homepage by Paul J.J.M Bakker, William Duba, Rondo Keele, Andreas 
Krugis and Chris Schabel (url: http://wwwa.ucy.ac.cy /isa/Candia/index.htm). In a few 
places I have given an alternative reading, generally preferring to follow the text men- 
tioned above. 

2 Peter of Candia, Sent. 1.2.3.2, fol. 34v: "Sed forsan diceretur quod istae sunt abstractivae 
denominationes: relatio, quantitas, ubeitas, et sic de talibus, et tamen de nullo essentialiter 
dicuntur, ad minus secundum opinionem Ockham et aliorum [scilicet, Petri Aureoli] negan- 
tium relationem fore rem distinctam a suo fundamento. Ut igitur cuilibet satisfiat, formo sic 
maiorem: quandocumque sunt aliquae denominationes concretivae et abstractivae, et con- 
cretivae possunt de aliquo verificari pro quo non abstractivae, et similiter abstractivae pro 
quo non concretivae, denominationes abstractivae reducuntur ad aliqua quibus essentialiter 
competunt, ut patet de omnibus talibus: album, albedo, et sic de aliis. Nunc vero istae 
denominationes sicse habent:liberum libertate contradictionis et libertas talis. Et concretum 
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In the present study, however, we will concentrate on Peter of Candia's treat- 
ment of criticisms of Ockham in the cases where Ockham himself is the focus 
of attention. 


2 The Nature of Theology 


Peter of Candia in the Prologue of his Commentary on Lombard's Sentences, 
presented at Paris in 1378, sides with both John Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham concerning the nature of theology.? He portrays them as pursing a 
middle road between certain extreme positions. One extreme claims that the- 
ology is science according to the strict demands of Aristotle in the Posterior 
Analytics. The other reduces theology to a science of consequences, arguing 
that theology is only the pursuit of scientific procedures, not the attainment of 
scientific content. 

These extreme positions were strongly criticized in the late thirteenth cen- 
tury and were replaced in Peter's view by lesser extremes. Peter of Candia's 
choices for representatives of these later trends in theology were his fellow 
Franciscan Peter Aureoli and the Augustinian Hermit Gregory of Rimini. 
Aureoli is the great defender of Declarative Theology; Gregory of Rimini is the 
strong supporter of Deductive Theology. 

Peter Aureoli's form of Declarative Theology contends that theological study 
never attains the evidence required for Aristotelian science, nor is it limited 
simply to following the formal procedures involved in deduction of one truth 
from another. Aureoli posed the question regarding the nature of theology in 
this way: "Does the intellect of man here in the present life acquire through 
theological study evident knowledge of revealed truths?" Peter, whose most 
extended treatment of this Prologue discussion is found in his Scriptum super 
Primum Sententiarum (1316), distinguished the theologian from the simple 
believer by claiming that the theologian knows how "to defend the faith against 
the impious and strengthen it in the minds of the pious" Here, with these 
words of St. Augustine, Aureoli set up his theological platform: clarifying the 


dicitur de homine, abstractum vero non. Ergo oportet reducere istam denominationem fib- 
ertas contradictionis' ad aliquid quod est in homine per se, quia per nihil extra hominem 
dicitur homo liber, aliter per lapidem diceretur liber. Et cum non possit reduci ad aliquam 
partem hominis nisi ad rationalem, nec ad quamlibet partem rationis nisi ad voluntatem, 
sequitur quod tali conveniet essentialiter contradictionis libertas; quare propositum." 

3 Forthe study and text of this prologue question, see S.F. Brown, "Peter of Candia's Hundred- 
Year ‘History’ of the Theologian's Role,” Medieval Philosophy and Theology 1 (1991), 156—190. 
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meaning of terms that might confuse the simple believer, find suitable analo- 
gies that could guide him to see better the truths revealed in the Scriptures, 
refute the false contentions of heretics and provide probable arguments that 
would help us “to imagine more clearly with our intellect" the revealed truths 
we hold by faith. 

Gregory of Rimini, in his Sentences’ Prologue (1343), seriously criticized 
Aureoli's Declarative Theology and disputed Peter's claim that this approach to 
theology imitated the procedure of St. Augustine: 


I ask that Reverend Master whose opinion of what is proper theological 
discourse I have disproved to go back to the De Trinitate and find any- 
where in that or in Augustine's other books places where he proves from 
probable propositions that God is three in one. I think he could not find 
any. But he'll only find what Augustine proved from the authorities of 
Scripture.^ 


Gregory's view of the proper role of theological study is that it extends the 
content of faith through deduction. His Deductive Theology does not provide 
evidence that forces assent to the revealed truths; they remain truths based on 
faith in God's revelation. Nor does it merely organize in a scientific manner the 
truths Christians believe. A theologian develops a faith-extending habit, a 
habitus creditivus. Study leads the theologian, using necessary premises to 
deduce further truths that necessarily flow from what is formally revealed as 
such in Sacred Scripture, extending the faith by means of new theological 
conclusions. 

Since Peter Aureoli and Gregory of Rimini accentuated opposing methods 
of study, their portraits of theology represented for Peter of Candia newly for- 
mulated, but still extreme, types. In his view the authors who hit a happy 


4 Gregory of Rimini, Lectura super Primum et Secundum Sententiarum 1.Prol. 1 (ed.) 
W. Eckermann (Spätmittelalter und Reformation: Texte und Untersuchungen) 6 (Berlin, 
1981), 19: "Sed rogo illum reverendum magistrum: Ubi in praedictis libris praedictas veritates 
probavit Augustinus ex propositionibus probabilibus aut aliis qualibuscumque ex mundanis 
sumptis doctrinis? Puto quod invenire non poterit, sed hoc solum inveniet quod ex auctori- 
tatibus probavit scripturae." 

5 Peter of Candia, Sent. 1.Prol. 1, Vat. lat. 1081, fol. 10rb: "Ulterius est Gregorius de Arimino qui 
dicit quattuor circa propositam quaestionem, prima quaestione prologi, articulo quarto. 
Primum, quod in discursu theologico non adquiritur scientia. Secundum, quod adquiritur 
adhaesio. Tertium, quod adquiritur adhaesio sine formidine. Quartum, quod adquiritur 
[habitus creditivus] sive fides. Ex quo patebit quod huiusmodi habitus theologicus qui com- 
muniter adquiritur est quidam habitus creditivus et fides quaedam adquisita.” 
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middle point, combining both Declarative and Deductive Theology in a happy 
blend, were John Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. For all their differences 
in philosophy and theology, Peter presented them as united as supporters 
of both approaches. Through his own conclusions concerning the methods of 
theology, he gives this summary of Scotus’ and Ockham’s view of the nature 
of theology. The first conclusion is that a theologian through his theological 
study acquires a habit besides the habit of faith. When he joins propositions 
contained in Sacred Scripture with other propositions which are acquired 
naturally, he develops a habit, and this habit is not the habit of faith, which he 
already has, so it must be a different one. If it is objected that certainly he does 
not obtain faith but that he increases the faith that he already has, this does 
not have the meaning that his faith as faith becomes more firm; it becomes 
more extensive. The second conclusion is that the habit which is acquired falls 
under the category of evident knowledge. The third conclusion is that this 
habit is not the ground for the theologian to adhere (non adhaesivus) to the 
truths of the faith. The fourth conclusion is that it is a properly theological 
habit, much the same way as logical or geometrical practices beget habits of 
logic or geometry. It is also a properly declarative habit, since every habit that 
leads to a clarification of terms, overcomes doubts, defends against false repre- 
sentations, provides helpful examples and suitable analogies is a habit that 
brings forth clarity or understanding (habitus declarativus). Peter's fifth con- 
clusion argues that besides this declarative habit a theologian through his 
studies can also develop a habit that extends his faith to new truths (habitus 
creditivus). If a theologian begins with propositions contained in Scripture and 
argues discursively to others that he did not previously adhere to and now 
does, then he, if he does so frequently, develops a habit that extends his faith 
(i.e. a habitus creditivus). His sixth conclusion is that declarative (habitus 
declarativus) and faith-extending habits (habitus creditivus, discursivus, or 
deductivus) adequately cover the ambit of theological habits. If there is a sev- 
enth conclusion, it does not focus on other theological habits that a student of 
theology may develop, but rather on the many non-theological habits, some 
even demonstrative, that a theologian may develop.® 


6 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fols. 1ova—11va: “Omissis igitur positionibus istorum doctorum quae 
mihi in certis suis dictis non placent, venio ad illud quod mihi videtur magis consonum veri- 
tati et prout potest colligi ex dictis Doctoris Subtilis, 111 Sententiarum, distinction 24, et 
Venerabilis Inceptoris Ockham, quaestione septima prologi, inter omnes mediando, pro 
cuius declaratione septem pono conclusiones. Prima conclusio: intellectus viatoris per exer- 
citium theologicum adquirit habitum ultra fidem [...] Secunda conclusio: habitus huiusmodi 
taliter adquisitus sub evidenti notitia minime continetur [..] Tertia conclusio: habitus 
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On this issue Peter of Candia is nota critic of Ockham but rather a supporter 
of his general portrait of the nature of theological study. In studying Ockham, 
he found William’s ciriticism of Aureoli's portrait of declarative theology and 
his statement about the nature of theological study very helpful. Gregory of 
Rimini criticized Ockham’s discussion of the distinction between the subject 
and object of theology, but Peter of Candia must have judged that Gregory's 
criticism was on a minor point, so he did not offer a defense of Ockham on this 
issue, or even bring it up for discussion. He just left the criticism stand. 


3 Divine Knowledge and the Divine Ideas 


Peter’s discussion of divine knowledge sets up an opposition between John 
Duns Scotus, John of Ripa (often a follower of Scotus) and William of Ockham. 
Candia’s discussion of the position of Ockham begins with a description of the 
word ‘idea. ‘Idea’ is, for Ockham, a connotative term, which indicates that it 
does not point to one reality but rather signifies something in a principal way 
and something in a secondary way. It thus has only a nominal quiddity that 
corresponds to it, not a real quiddity. In short, it only has a nominal definition. 
Its nominal definition, according to William, is “something known by a pro- 
ductive intellectual principle and to which such a principle looks and accord- 
ing to which this productive principle is able to bring something into real 
existence.” Ockham’s definition is based on St. Augustine’s critique of Plato’s 
separate world of ideas in De diversis quaestionibus octoginta tribus,’ where 


huiusmodi taliter adquisitus non exsistit habitus adhaesivus [...] Quarta conclusio: habitus 
huiusmodi taliter adquisitus est theologicus proprie, qui potest declarativus merito nuncu- 
pari [...] Quinta conclusio: praeter habitum superius nominatum per theologicum exerci- 
tium adquiritur creditivus habitus qui theologicus potest similiter nominari [...] Sexta 
conclusio: habitus theologicus per creditivum et declarativum habitus dividitur adaequate 
[...] Septima et ultima conclusio est haec: praeter habitus superius nominatos per exercitium 
theologicum adquisitos possunt de veritatibus theologiae plures habitus non theologici ad 
diversas scientias pertinentes." 

7 Peter of Candia, Sent. 1.6.1.1, Vat. lat. 1081, fol. 104v: "Quantum ad primum est advertendum 
quod iste terminus 'idea' est nomen connotativum aliquid importans principaliter et aliquid 
secundario; et ideo non potest notificari nisi definitione quid nominis. Unde 'idea' potest sic 
definiri: ‘idea est aliquid cognitum a principio effective intellectuali ad quod tale principium 
aspiciens potest aliquid in esse reali producere: Ista descriptio patet per beatum Augustinum, 
LXXXXIII quaestionum, quaestione XLVI, ubi sic dicit: ‘Has autem rationes ubi esse arbitran- 
dum est nisi in ipsa mente Creatoris? Non enim extra se quidquid positum intuebatur ut 
secundum illud constitueret quod constituebat." Cf. St. Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 
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Augustine said: "Where should these ideas be thought to reside except in the 
mind of the Creator? He did not look to anything located outside Himself in 
order to create, in accordance with it, what He created." Candia adds, as does 
Ockham, that Seneca called such an idea an ‘exemplar. Ideas, then, in this con- 
text are exemplars or patterns that a knower can look to as a model in order to 
produce something real.? 

After this clarification of Ockham's meaning of ‘idea, Peter of Candia draws 
up six conclusions which he attributes to Ockham concerning the divine ideas. 
First, an idea is not something intrinsic to God or something that is infinite in 
the proper sense of infinite, since an idea is something that is multipliable 
(plurificabilis). Secondly, an idea is not some eternal relation connected to a 
creature and grounded in the divine substance. Thirdly, ideas are not required 
as the ground for knowing the quiddity or existence of a creature really distinct 
from it. Fourthly, ideas are not required as likenesses (similitudines) that repre- 
sent the quiddities of creatures to the divine intellect. Fifthly, ideas are required 
only as certain exemplars to which the divine intellect attends as it produces 
creatures. Sixthly, ideas are really nothing else than the proper quiddities of 
creatures.? 


octoginta tribus, 46, c. 2 (ed.) Almut Mutzenbecher (Corpus Christianorum Series Latina) 
44A (Turnhout, 1975), 72 (PL 40:30). 

8 Peter of Candia, ibid.: "Praeterea, ista descriptio apparet per Senecam, Epistola Lxv1, ubi enu- 
meratis quattuor causis positis ab Aristotele, sic dicit: ‘His quintum Plato addidit ‘exemplar, 
quod 'ideam' vocat. Hoc enim est ad quod aspiciens artifex illud quod determinavit effecit. 
Nihil autem ad rem pertinet utrum foris habeat exemplar ad quod referat oculus, an intus 
quod ipse concepit. Ex qua auctoritate patet quod ideae sunt quaedam exemplaria cognita 
ad quae respiciendo cognoscens potest aliquid in esse reali producere. Sic igitur apparet quid 
nomine ideae intelligitur secundum istum auctorem." Cf. William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 
1.35.5 (485-486), and Seneca, Ad Lucilium Epistulae morales 65, trans. R.M. Gummere, 3 vols 
(Cambridge, MA, 1917-1934), 1: 449. 

9 Peter of Candia, op. cit. fols. 104vb-105rb: “Nunc consequenter pono sex conclusiones, 
quarum prima est ista: idea non est aliquid Deo intrinsecum vel simpliciter infinitum [...] 
Secunda conclusio est haec: idea non est aliquis aeternus respectus in divina fundatus sub- 
stantia respectu creaturae [...] Tertia conclusio est haec: ideae non requiruntur ut rationes 
cognoscendi quidditates seu exsistentias creaturarum ab ipsis realiter differentes [...] Quarta 
conclusio est haec: ideae non requiruntur ut similitudines repraesentantes intellectui divino 
quidditates creaturarum [...] Quinta conclusio est haec: ideae non requiruntur tantummodo 
ut quaedam exemplaria ad quae intellectus divinus aspiciens producit creaturas [...] Sexta 
conclusio est haec: ideae nihil alius sunt realiter quam creaturarum propriae quidditates.’ For 
an introduction to Ockham’s treatment of divine ideas, cf. M.M. Adams, William of Ockham, 
2 (Notre Dame, IN, 1987), 1033-1063; A. Maurer, "The Role of Divine Ideas in the Theology of 
William of Ockham, in Studies Honoring Ignatius Charles Brady, Friar Minor; eds.) 
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From these six conclusions, according to Candia, there are seven proposi- 
tions that follow. The first is that in God there are not ideas as things subjec- 
tively existing in the divine essence; they are only objectively present, as known 
objects. This is clear because such ideas are things which are producible by 
Him. The second corollary is that there are distinct ideas for each of the pro- 
ducible things, since such things are distinct. Thirdly, it follows that there are 
distinct ideas for each essential and integral part of a thing. Fourthly, there are 
distinct ideas only for singular things, for singular things alone are producible. 
Fifthly, no universals have ideas, except insofar as they are particular things. 
Sixthly, no privation, negation, fault or similar things have ideas, since such 
'things' are not producible. Seventhly, God, as is clear from a consideration of 
the parts of a continuum, has endlessly infinite ideas. To sum it all up: accord- 
ing the opinion of Ockham, as Candia presents it, there is a plurality of ideas, 
but the plurality is found on the side of creatures.!? 

Peter of Candia provides five criticisms of Ockham's position concerning 
eternal ideas. The first two doubts raised against Ockham’s treatment, and 
the responses to them, are found more elaborately in Ockham's Scriptum.! The 
other three objections against his position quite likely have their source in 
the long treatment of divine ideas given by John of Ripa and thus represent a 
Scotistic challenge to the Venerable Inceptor. A short way of presenting the 
first objection against Ockham's position could be formulated in this way: 
(1) Nothing eternal is created; every divine idea is eternal; therefore, no divine 
idea is something created.!? The objector, in Ockham's Scriptum presentation 
and in Candia's version, bases himself on Augustine's De diversis quaestionibus 


RS. Almagno and C.L. Harkins (St. Bonaventure, NY, 1976), 357-377; id., The Philosophy of 
William of Ockham in the Light of Its Principles (Toronto, 1999), 212-228. 

io Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. 105va: "Ex istis sequuntur septem propositiones corollariae, 
quarum prima est quod in Deo non sunt ideae subiective, sed tantummodo obiective 
sicut obiecta cognita; patet, quia tales sunt res producibiles ab ipso. Secunda: quarumli- 
bet rerum factibilium sunt distinctae ideae; patet ex quo tales res sunt distinctae. Tertia: 
quarumlibet partium essentialium et integralium sunt distinctae; patet per idem. Quarta: 
solum rerum singularium sunt distinctae ideae; patet, quia solae tales sunt producibiles. 
Quinta: nulla universalia habent ideas nisi secundum quod sunt res particulares; patet 
per praecedentem. Sexta: nulla privatio, negatio, culpa, et similia habent ideas; patet, quia 
talia non sunt producibilia. Septima: Deus habet infinities infinitas ideas; patet de parti- 
bus continui. Et sic apparet secundum opinionem Ockham quod est idearum pluralitas, 
sed tamen ex parte creaturae." 

11 William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.35.5 (494-496). 

12 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. 105va: "Contra istam positionem arguo sic: nullum aeternum 
est creatum; sed quaelibet idea est aeterna; ergo nulla talis est creata." 
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octoginta tribus, q. 46: "Ideas are the primary forms, or the permanent and 
immutable reasons of real things, and they are not themselves formed; so they 
are, as a consequence, eternal and ever the same."? (2) The second criticism of 
Ockham’s position, likewise found both in William's Scriptum and in Candia's 
text, deals with the issue of an idea as an exemplar: "Nothing is newly made in 
the likeness of itself; a creature that is made in the likeness of something nec- 
essarily must have the likeness it imitates as something prior to it; therefore a 
creature is not the likeness of itself”! 

The three objections that Peter of Candia adds are the following: (3) "It is 
not through creatures that God understands; now God understands through 
ideas; so, ideas are not creatures.’ (4) "When a particular man (let's call him 
‘Sortes’) exists, God knows him through the idea of Sortes; but when he does 
not exist, through what idea does God know him? It can't be through the idea 
of Sortes, since Sortes to whom the idea corresponds does not exist; nor can it 
be through something else that is not the idea of Sortes, since then it would be 
useless to posit the idea of Sortes as that through which Sortes is known, since 
Sortes could thus be known without the idea of Sortes" (5) “God has known 
eternally Sortes who does not exist now and who has never existed. What then 
has been the object of the divine understanding? It has to be Sortes himself, or 
God, or something else. It cannot be Sortes, since he has not existed eternally. 
For the same reason, it cannot be something created that is distinct from 
Sortes. So, it has to be God. God as such has understood Sortes, so the idea of 
Sortes is God Himself, and not a creature.”!5 

Peter of Candia tells us that he favors the opinion of John of Ripa and he 
provides a much more detailed account of Ripa's Scotistic view of the divine 


13 St. Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus octoginta tribus, 46, c. 2 (ed.) Mutzenbecher 
(Corpus Christianorum Series Latina) 44A (Turnhout, 1975), 72 (PL 40:30). 

14 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. 105va: "Praeterea, nihil fit noviter ad similitudinem sui ipsius, 
ergo quod fit ad aliquam similitudinem necessario praefuit eius similitudo ad quam fit, et 
per consequens ipsa creatura non est sui ipsius idea." 

15 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. 105vb: "Praeterea, per nullas creaturas Deus intelligit, sed per 
ideas Deus intelligit; ergo ideae non sunt creaturae [...] Praeterea, quando Sortes est, Deus 
cognoscit Sortem per ideam Sortis, et quando non est, quaero, per quid cognoscit? Non 
per ideam Sortis, quia talia idea non est, cum Sortes non sit cui talis idea erat idem. Si ergo 
per aliud quod non est idea Sortis, ergo sequitur quod frustra ponitur talis idea ad cogni- 
tionem Sortis, cum sine tali potest Sortes cognosci. Praeterea, Deus aeternaliter intellexit 
Sortem, qui non est nec umquam fuit. Quaero ergo quid terminabat intellectionem divi- 
nam? Vel Sortes, vel ipse Deus, vel aliquid aliud. Non Sortes, quia talis non fuit aeternali- 
ter. Nec aliquid aliud a Deo, propter similem causam. Ergo ipse Deus. Et ut sic intelligebat 
Sortem, ergo ipsemet Deus est Sortis idea, et per consequens non creatura." 
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ideas. He does so, he tells us, because his master, Gerard of Calcar, attacked the 
Scotistic position as presented by John of Ripa. Gerard defended the position of 
Ockham and we can surmise that the responses to the objections against 
Ockhams position derive from the Scriptum of Ockham himself and the teach- 
ings of Gerard, which unhappily have not come down to us.!6 The principles on 
which these responses are based are the six conclusions and the seven corollar- 
ies that lead off this present discussion of the divine ideas. Although Peter of 
Candia favors the position of John of Ripa, he does not hold that this Scotistic 
position has demonstrative force. He sees some plausible strength in the princi- 
ples sustaining the Ockhamist theory of divine ideas as a critique of the Scotistic 
position. However, both the Scotistic and Ockhamistic theories attempt to 
explain the diversity of creatures in relation to their Creator. Peter's own view is 
to contrast these common ways of speaking of 'ideas' in the sense of likenesses 
with 'idea' in the more precise sense that stresses the supersimple and first like- 
ness that contains every created quiddity, the similitude of things like and 
unlike, the likeness of all possible and actually existing things.” It is not by this 
divine idea or the essential divine ratio that God understands all things accord- 
ing to Ockham. Neither is this the case with Scotus and John of Ripa who have 
God understand creatures through many ideal reasons.? The phrase 'super- 
simple likeness' provides the clue to Peter's source of understanding: 


But according to this last opinion, which seems very reasonable, it is 
through a single and most simple ratio that God understands Himself 


16 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. 108rb: “Nunc consequenter est declaranda idealium rationum 
condicio secundum imaginationem Magistri Ioannis de Ripa [...] Et istam opinionem 
pertracto latius, quia ipsam volui sustinere contra venerabilem magistrum meum, 
Magistrum Gerardum de Calcar, ut ex hoc magis appareat istius opinionis principium 
radicale." 

17 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. u5ra: "Unde advertendum est quod iste terminus ‘idea’ potest 
sumi dupliciter: uno modo communiter, et sic idem est quod species sive proprietas seu 
similitude, et sic quot essent similitudines, tot essent ideae. Alio modo sumitur proprie 
pro rei perfectissima possibili similitudine, et sic dicitur solum de Deo. De primo modo 
non est theologorum speculatio, sed de secundo. Unde ille terminus secundo modo 
acceptus potest sic describi: idea est quarumlibet quidditatum, similium vel dissimilium, 
possibilium vel exsistentium, contentiva simpliciter perfectionaliter et ipsa cognitive 
atque repraesentativa ratio supersimplex et prima." 

18 Peter of Candia, op. cit., fol. n5vb: "Et sic apparet qualiter est ad istum articulum respon- 
dendum, nam secundum viam Ockham Deus per nullam ideam formaliter intelligit, et sic 
intelligendo rationem essentialem consimiliter diceret. Secundum vero Doctorem 
Subtilem et Ioannem de Ripa, per plures rationes ideales creaturas intelligit." 
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and all other things without any distinction whatsoever on His part. This 
seems to have been the opinion of Blessed Dionysius, who in his On the 
Divine Names says: "The divine wisdom knowing itself knows immateri- 
ally all material beings, indivisibly all divisible things, many things in 
union with his own oneness. For just as God bestowed as one cause exis- 
tence on all things, so according to the same cause He knows all things 
as existing in Him. God then does not have a proper knowledge of 
Himself and another common knowledge embracing all existing things 
but rather has a unique, supersimple, superindivisible and immense 
knowledge/"!? 


God's Knowledge of Future Contingents 


Peter of Candia's treatment of God's knowledge of future contingents primar- 


ily focuses on the positions of Peter Aureoli, John of Ripa and John Duns Scotus. 


William of Ockham only surfaces as a critic of Scotus. In Ockham's own works, 


Scotus is his chief opponent in the debate about God's knowledge of future 


contingents. He there criticizes him on a number of essential points.?? Candia's 


version is much more limited: it focuses on what he lists as the second conclu- 


sion held by Scotus: the divine intellect knows future contingents because it 


clearly perceives the immutable determination of the divine will. Borrowing 


from the argumentation of Ockham, in distinction 38 of the Scriptum in 


I Sententiarum, Peter of Candia provides three of William's objections to 


19 


20 


Peter of Candia, ibid.: "Sed secundum istam opinionem ultimam, quae multum rationabi- 
lis videtur, per unicam et simplicissimam rationem se ipsum et cuncta alia intelligit sine 
qualicumque distinctione ex parte sua. Et ista videtur fuisse opinio beati Dionysii, in De 
divinis nominibus, dicentis: 'Divina sapientia se ipsam cognoscens cognoscit immateriali- 
ter omnia materialia, indivisibiliter divisibilia, et multa unione in ipso uno. Etenim sicut 
Deus secundum unam causam omnibus exsistentibus esse tradidit, ita secundum ean- 
dem causam scit omnia sicut in ipso exsistentia. Non igitur Deus habet propriam sui 
ipsius cognitionem et aliam communem existentia omnia comprehendentem, sed uni- 
cam supersimplicem, superindivisibilem, et immensam: Haec ille.” Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita, De divinis nominibus, c. 5, 6 (PG 3:819). 

For an overview of Ockham’s treatment of God's knowledge of future contingents, cf. 
Adams, William of Ockham, 2, 115-1150 and Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham 
in the Light of Its Principles, 228—238; for Ockham’s various texts on this subject, see 
Maurer, ibid., nn. 60-61. For a more general view of fourteenth century views, see 
C. Schabel, Theology at Paris, 1316—1345: Peter Auriol and the Problem of Divine Foreknowledge 
and Future Contingents (Aldershot, 2000). 
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Scotus's second conclusion.?! First of all, “whenever something is determined 
contingently, so that it is possible that it was never determined, one cannot 
have certain and infallible evidence on the basis of such a contingent determi- 
nation. Now the divine will is determined in such a way that it is still possible 
that it was never determined. Thus, certain and infallible evidence cannot be 
had through such a contingent determination, with the result that such a 
determination can simply never have been. So, it seems that the determination 
of the divine will, if it existed, would be of little account in explaining how God 
knows contingent things infallibly.”22 

Secondly, "either the divine will is determinative in regard to all things or it 
is not. If it is not, then the thesis that all future contingents are not knowable 
because of the determination of God's will holds. If it is determinative, then it 
follows that the divine will determines the acts of created wills. Now this con- 
sequent seems false; so the antecedent must also be false. The falsity is proved 
in this way, because I ask: either the determination of the created will neces- 
sarily follows the determination of the divine will or it doesn't. If it doesn't, 
then through the knowledge of the divine determination, God would not know 
infallibly something that is contingently future. If it does, then such a determi- 
nation is not in the power of the created will and it is not in the power of the 
created will to be determined in this way. The result is that such a will would 
act naturally just as does every other natural cause, because when the determi- 
nation of the divine will is established, then doing the opposite is not within 
the power of a natural agent."?3 


21 William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.38.1 (578-583). 

22 Peter of Candia, op. cit., 2.3.2, fol. 127va: "Sed contra illam secundum conclusionem arguit 
Ockham per tres rationes [...] Arguit igitur Ockham primo sic, J super Sententias, distinc- 
tione 38: quandocumque aliquid determinatur contingenter sic quod possibile est Ipsum 
numquam fuisse determinatum, per talem determinationem non potest haberi evidentia 
certa et infallibilis; sed voluntas divina ita determinatur quod possibile est ipsam 
numquam fuisse determinatam; igitur per talem determinationem non potest haberi evi- 
dentia certa et infallibilis ex quo simpliciter potest numquam fuisse. Et ita videtur quod 
determinatio voluntatis divinae modicum facit ad hoc quod futurum contingens infalli- 
biliter cognoscatur, et per consequens conclusio falsa." Cf. William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 
1.38.1 (582, 1-8). 

23 Ibid.: "Praeterea, vel voluntas divina est determinate respectu omnium vel non. Si non, 
habetur propositum quod per huiusmodi determinationem non cognoscet omnia talia 
contingenter futura. Si sic, sequitur quod est determinate respectu actuum voluntatis 
creatae. Sed hoc consequens videtur falsum; ergo et antecedens. Falsitas sic probatur, 
quia quaero, aut determinationem voluntatis divinae sequitur necessario determinatio 
voluntatis creatae aut non? Si non, ergo per visionem talis determinationis non cognosce- 
tur infallibiliter contingenter futurum. Si sic, ergo quam non est in potestate voluntatis 
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Thirdly, “to the degree that our will is determined to one or the other part of 
a contradiction and our intellect sees this determination, it does not follow 
that our intellect knows infallibly that determined part, since the will can will 
the opposite. Therefore, the knowledge of this determination does not help at 
all to make it to be known infallibly. Since the divine will is not determined 
necessarily but contingently, it follows also that the divine intellect, just 
because it knows this determination, does not thereby know infallibly such a 
contingent future.”?4 

Candia turns Ockham's arguments against the position of Scotus back on 
the Venerable Inceptor himself. In regard to the first argument Peter says: "This 
argument can just as well be turned against him as much as being in his favor 
[...] For, he holds that God knows future contingents. Therefore, God either 
knows them necessarily or contingently. The first option takes away all free- 
dom from creatures; the second denies the infallibility of God's knowledge of 
contingents.25 Similar responses to the second and third arguments of 
Ockham lead to the same dilemma. 

Ockham was well aware of this. In his Scriptum he came to the same conclu- 
sion: "Therefore, in response to the question I say that we must without doubt 
hold that God certainly and evidently knows all future contingents. However, 
to explain this in a clear fashion and to indicate the way in which He knows all 


talis determinatio, tam non est in potestate voluntatis sic determinari. Et per consequens 
ita naturaliter agit talis voluntas sicut quaecumque alia causa naturalis, quia sicut posita 
determinatio divinae voluntatis non est oppositum in potestate agentis naturalis, ita in 
proposito." Cf. William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.38.1 (582, 9-583, 4). 

24 Ibid., fol. 127v: "Praeterea, quantecumque nostra voluntas sit determinata ad alteram 
partem contradictionis et noster intellectus clare videat talem determinationem, non 
sequitur quod infallibiliter cognoscat illam partem pro eo quod voluntas potest velle 
oppositum; ergo visio talis determinationis nihil facit ad hoc quod aliquid infallibiliter 
cognoscatur. Cum igitur voluntas divina non necessario sed contingenter determinatur, 
sequitur quod intellectus divinus, per hoc quod respicit talem determinationem, non 
sequitur quod infallibiliter cognoscit tale futurum; quare propositum." Cf. William of 
Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.38.1 (583, 5-11). 

25 Ibid, fol. 127vb: “Ad primam, cum dicit quod ‘quandocumque aliquid determinatur con- 
tingenter sic quod possibile est Ipsum numquam fuisse determinatum, per talem deter- 
minationem non potest haberi evidens et infallibilis notitia de talibus futuris, hic dico, 
pro materia argumenti, primo quod istud argumentum ita potest reduci contra eum sicut 
pro eo. Quod sic probatur: nam ipsemet ponit quod Deus cognoscit futura contingentia: 
vel ergo necessario vel contingenter. Non necessario, cum ipse et omnes nitantur vitare 
illud. Si contingenter, tunc probo, sicut ipse probat, quod non infallibiliter cognoscit [...] 
Et sic apparet quod ista ratio parum concludit." 
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future contingents is impossible for any intellect in the present state.’26 After 
reflecting on Aristotle's treatment of the knowledge of future contingent 
events and realizing the difficulty his position raises concerning this Christian 
teaching about God's omniscience, Ockham tells us: 


This argument notwithstanding, it has to be maintained that God knows 
in an evident way all future contingents. But I do not know a way to 
express this way of knowing. Nonetheless I can say that God himself, or 
his divine essence, is one intuitive knowledge both of himself and of all 
other things creatable and uncreatable, and that this knowledge is so per- 
fect and so clear that it is also an evident knowledge of all things past, 
future and present. Thus, in just the way that our intellect can have evi- 
dent knowledge of some contingent propositions from our intuitive 
intellective knowledge of the extreme terms of these propositions, so the 
divine essence itself is a certain cognition and knowledge by which He 
knows not only necessary and contingent true things about the present 
but also a knowledge by which He knows which part of a contradiction 
will be true and which will be false. And this is perhaps not because of a 
determination of his will. For, even presupposing, per impossibile, that 
the divine knowledge, being as perfect as it is now, is neither the total nor 
the partial efficient cause of contingent effects, there would still be the 
knowledge by which it would be evidently known by God which part of a 
contradiction will true and which will be false. Now this would not be 
because future contingents would be present to him to be known either 
by means of ideas or by means of reasons, but by the divine essence itself 
or the divine knowledge by which He knows what is false and what is 
true, what was false and what was true, what will be false and what will 
be true. Although this conclusion cannot be proved a priori by means of 
the natural reason available to us, nevertheless it can be proved by means 
of the authorities of the Bible and the Fathers, which are well enough 
known to us.?? 


26 William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.38.1 (583-84): "Ideo dico ad quaestionem quod indubi- 
tanter est tenendum quod Deus certitudinaliter et evidenter scit omnia futura contingen- 
tia. Sed hoc evidenter declarare et modum quo scit omnia futura contingentia exprimere 
est impossibile omni intellectui pro statu isto." 

27 William of Ockham, Sent. Ord. 1.38.1 (584—585): "Ista tamen ratione non obstante, tenen- 
dum est quod Deus evidenter cognoscit omnia futura contingentia. Sed modum exprimere 
nescio. Potest tamen dici quod ipse Deus, vel divina essentia, est una cognitio intuitiva, tam 
sui ipsius quam omnium aliorum factibilium et infactibilium, tam perfecta et tam clara 
quod ipsa etiam est notitia evidens omnium praeteritorum, futurorum et praesentium. 
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Peter of Candia did not fare any better in trying to find a definitive explanation. 
He simply says: "Like a little dog, I have sniffed out the rabbit for you to chase. 
You may pursue him along whichever of the aforesaid paths you wish to 
follow.’28 He allows John of Ripa to raise objections against Ockham but he 
does so in a way that just tries to bring more clarity to William's teaching. 


5 Primary Object of the Intellect 


The treatment that Peter gives to his discussion of the primary object of the 
intellect not only contrasts the position of Duns Scotus and his follower, John 
of Ripa, with that of Ockham. It also shows the parallels between the Scotistic 
position and that of Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas. 
The tone of Candia's treatment, however, is not one of dramatic contrast: 
Ockham is presented, along with the other authors, to give a broader treatment 
to the discussion of human knowledge.?? Peter presents five conclusions which 
he believes basically express Ockham’s view of the primary object of our intel- 
lective power. The first is that "the singular under its proper character as singu- 
laris the first thing known by us according to the primacy of origin." The second 


Ita quod sicut ex notitia intuitiva intellectiva nostra extremorum potest intellectus noster 
cognoscere evidenter aliquas propositiones contingentes, ita ipsa divina essentia est 
quaedam cognitio et notitia qua non tantum scitur verum, necessarium et contingens de 
praesenti, sed etiam scitur quae pars contradictionis erit vera et quae erit falsa. Et hoc forte 
non est propter determinationem suae voluntatis. Sed etiam posito per impossibile quod 
ipsa divina cognitio exsistente ita perfecta sicut modo est, non esset causa effectiva nec 
totalis nec partialis effectuum contingentium, adhuc esset notitia qua evidenter sciretur a 
Deo quae pars contradictionis erit falsa et quae erit vera. Et hoc non esset quia futura con- 
tingentia essent sibi praesentia, nec per ideas tamquam per rationes cognoscendi, sed per 
ipsammet divinam essentiam vel divinam cognitionem, quae est notitia qua scitur quid est 
falsum et quid est verum, quid fuit falsum et quid fuit verum, quid erit falsum et quid erit 
verum. Ista conclusio, quamvis per rationem naturalem nobis possibilem et a priori pro- 
bari non possit, tamen per auctoritates Bibliae et Sanctorum, quae sunt satis notae, potest 
probari." 

28 Peter of Candia, ibid., fol. 132va: "Sicut parvus canis, excitavi vobis leporem. Capiatis eum 
per quamcumque praedictarum viarum semitam vultis." 

29 Peter of Candia, Sent. 4.1.2.2, fol. 2urb: “Nunc consequenter procedendum est ad consid- 
erationem de obiecto primario nostrae intellectivae potentiae secundum aliorum docto- 
rum imaginationem. Pro quo exsequendo trium doctorum dicta sub compendio colligam 
ut latius veritas considerationis secundae videatur" For a general introduction to the dis- 
cussion of this issue in Ockham, see Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham in the 
Light of Its Principles, 490—496. 
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is that "the singular can be the first thing known in a distinct way by the intel- 
lect." The third is that "something distinct from the singular can be known dis- 
tinctly by the intellect." The fourth is that *only a singular can be known by us 
in a confused way" And the final proposition, somewhat following as a corol- 
lary from the preceding four declarations, is that "it is not always the case that 
the order of knowing confusedly precedes the order of knowing distinctly.”30 
To bring these five points into better focus, Peter summarizes the general 
approach of Ockham's view of human knowledge in the following way: 


His way of thinking consists in the following: because there is among our 
knowing powers, that is the sensitive and intellective powers, a natural 
order, so that the sensitive power precedes the intellective power in the 
act of knowing, since all our intellective knowledge comes from a pre- 
existing sensitive knowledge, and there is no infinite regress. So, if we 
reverse ourselves and proceed from our sensitive knowledge to our intel- 
lective knowledge, where our sensitive knowledge ends is the place from 
which our intellective knowledge begins, and because the individual is 
the terminal point of our sensitive knowledge, then our first intellective 
knowledge also terminates in the individual. Thus, the first thing known 
by our intellect is the individual, and because the individual can be 
known confusedly and distinctly by our sensitive knowledge, then like- 
wise this may be the case with our intellective knowledge. Now, because 
confused knowledge can only be had of something that has parts, then 
only an individual can be known by confused knowledge; all simple 
things can only be known distinctly. So, since concepts of the mind are 
simple realities, it follows that they can be known distinctly. It is not the 
case, however, that one order follows the other in a necessary way. This is 
his position.?! 


30 Peter of Candia, ibid., fol. 21rb—vb: “Et primo circa prius propositum colligo ex dictis 
Ockham quinque conclusiones suam intentionem radicaliter exprimentes. Quarum 
prima est haec: singulare sub ratione propria singularis est primum cognitum a nobis 
originis primitate [...] Secunda propositio est haec: singulare potest esse primum dis- 
tincte cognitum ab intellectu [...] Tertia propositio est haec: aliquid aliud a singulari 
potest esse distincte cognitum ab intellectu [...] Quarta propositio est haec: solum singu- 
lare potest a nobis confuse cognosci [...] Quinta propositio, et quasi ex praemissis corol- 
larie sequens, est ista: non semper totus ordo confuse concipiendi praecedit totum 
ordinem distincte concipiendi.” 

31 Peter of Candia, ibid, fol. 212ra: "Imaginatio ergo sua in hoc consistit, quia inter potentias 
cognitivas, sensitivam videlicet et intellectivam, est ordo naturalis ita quod potentia sen- 
sitiva praecedit in actu cognoscendi intellectivam, quia omnis nostra cognitio intellectiva 
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Candia returns to Ockham's five conclusions or propositions and the argu- 
ments supporting each of them. In regard to the first conclusion ("The singular 
under its proper character as singular is the first thing known by us according 
to the primacy of origin") Peter responds that Ockham's argument here, and 
for the rest of his conclusions, accentuates too much the necessity of the 
proper order of gaining knowledge as he distinguishes between per se and per 
accidens modes of knowing a substance or knowing a substance per modum 
singularitatis or per modum universalitatis. As Candia states at the end of his 
summary statement about Ockham’s position: "It is not the case (as we pro- 
ceed from sensitive to intellective knowledge) that one order follows the other 
in a necessary way" At times we might first know a singular substance through 
its accident (e.g. its color) or under a universal aspect.?? If we keep this caution 
in mind, it will be easier to understand Ockham’s five propositions and the 


ex praeexsistenti fit cognitione sensitiva, et non est processus in infinitum. Ideo versa vice 
procedendo a sensitiva, videlicet ad intellectivam, ubi terminatur sensitivae cognitio, 
inde incipit consideratio intellectivae, et quia illud quod est terminativum potentiae sen- 
sitivae est singulare, ideo prima nostra cognitio intellectiva terminatur ad singulare. Et ita 
primum ab intellectu nostro cognitum est singulare, et quia singulare potest confuse et 
distincte cognosci cognitione sensitiva, ideo similiter potest cognosci cognitio intellec- 
tiva. Sed quia confusa notitia non est nisi respectu rei habentis partes, ideo solum singu- 
lare potest cognosci cognitione confusa; distincte vero possunt omnia simplicia cognosci. 
Et ideo cum conceptus mentis sint simplices, sequitur quod possunt ab intellectu cog- 
nosci distincte; non tamen oportet quod unus ordo praesupponat aliud de necessitate; et 
haec est sua positio." 

32 Peter of Candia, ibid., fol. 213va: “Ad argumenta Ockham similiter potest responderi. Ad 
primum, cum dicitur singulare intelligitur, aut ergo per se aut per accidens, dico quod 
utrumque potest esse, quia potest cognosci et per se et per accidens. Et cum dicitur quod 
non per accidens, quia tunc non cognosceretur per se, hic dico quod bene verum est, quia 
quando cognoscitur per accidens ab aliqua potentia quod pro eodem instanti non cog- 
noscitur ab eadem potentia per se. Sed quoniam possit alias ab ea per se cognosci, haec 
ratio non probat. Et cum dicitur si ergo per se potest cognosci aut ergo per rationem sin- 
gularitatis aut per rationem universalitatis, dico quod utroque modo. Et cum dicitur quod 
non per rationem universalitatis, quia illa ratio est indifferens ad hoc quod hoc singulare 
vel illud cognoscatur, hic dico quod istud nihil aliud probat nisi quod singulare non potest 
distincte cognosci per rationem universalitatis. Sed ex hoc non sequitur quod non possit 
cognosci. Si autem velit dicere quod singulare non potest cognosci, primo quod sit singu- 
lare per rationem universalitatis, hoc verum est. Sed ex hoc non sequitur quod nihil 
potest primo cognosci nisi sub ratione singularitatis, et sic in rei veritate nihil aliud illa 
ratio probat nisi hoc quod praemissum est. Nec etiam ratio probat quod sit necessarium 
quod ad quamcumque distantiam singulare moveat semper sub ratione singularitatis. 
Nam, ut ostensum est in positione conclusionum et ipsarum probatione, hoc non est 
necessarium; quare propositum." 
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arguments in their favor in a way that brings legitimate understanding to the 
question concerning the primary object of the intellect. 


6 A Prologue to the Discussion of the Separation of Substance and 
Accidents 


The discussion of the separation of substance and accidents might well be 
located in the concrete case of the Eucharist in Book rv. In the approach of 
Peter of Candia it is found at the beginning of Book 11 where issues dealing 
with God's power are discussed. Peter opens his commentary on Book 11 by 
raising three questions: (1) Whether any species that is unqualifiedly infinite 
can be produced by the efficient causality of God's limitless power? (2) Whether 
God's infinite power can separate an accident from any subjective dependence 
whatsoever? (3) Whether any quiddity that is essentially distinct from God 
could, by the efficient causality of God's divine omnipotence, be produced 
eternally? It is the second question that leads Peter into a full discussion of the 
nature of the Aristotelian categories in preparation for the discussion of God's 
power in relation to the separation of substance and accidents.?^ 

There are two serious representations of the categories in the account of 
Peter of Candia. He provides three accounts. The first, which he attributes to 
Parmenides and Melissus, he dismisses as somewhat silly. The view of the 
“ancients,” his second opinion, is especially represented by John Duns Scotus. 


33 Peter of Candia, Sent. 2.11. The following passage is edited in S.F. Brown, “Aristotle’s View 
of the Eternity of the World according to Peter of Candia,’ in Divine Creation in Ancient, 
Medieval, and Early Modern Thought: Essays Presented to the Revd Dr Robert D. Crouse 
(eds.) M. Treschow, W. Otten, W. Hannam (Leiden, 2007), 384-85: "Pro decisione istius 
quaestionis iuxta materiam trium argumentorum ad quaestionis oppositum adducto- 
rum, tres erunt articuli pertractandi, quorum primus iuxta materiam primi argumenti erit 
iste: Utrum ab immensae deitatis omnipotentia sit effective derivabilis aliqua species 
simpliciter infinita? Secundus, iuxta materiam secundi argumenti erit iste: Utrum 
immensae deitatis omnipotentia possit quodlibet accidens absolvere a qualibet depen- 
dentia subiectiva? Tertius, iuxta materiam tertii argumenti erit iste: utrum aliqua quiddi- 
tas essentialiter a Deo distincta potuerit aeternaliter a deitatis omnipotentia produci 
causaliter effective?" 

34 For a general portrait of this discussion of the categories in Peter of Candia's Sentences, 
see PJ.J.M. Bakker, La Raison et le Miracle (Diss. Nijmegen, 1999), 422-430; M.M. Adams, 
William Ockham, 1, 106—07, 144-46; A. Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham in the 
Light of Its Principles, 33-54 and S.F. Brown, “A Modern Prologue to Ockham's Natural 
Philosophy" in Sprache und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter (eds.) J.P. Beckmann et al. 
(Miscellanea Mediaevalia) 13.1 (Berlin, 1981), 107-29. 
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The view of the “moderns,” his third opinion, is attached to Peter Aureoli and 
William of Ockham. In Peter's portrait Scotus holds that for each of the cate- 
gories under the class of accidents there corresponds some positive reality 
that is really distinct from the reality of any another accident.?* This con- 
trasts with the modern account of Aureoli and Ockham, for whom only sub- 
stances and qualities exist as realities. In their portrait of them the categories 
are only ten ways of signifying substances or qualities.?9 Since this essay is 
about William of Ockham, we will call Candia's third opinion ‘Ockham’s the- 
ory of the categories.’ 

Peter presents Ockham’s theory of the categories in the form of eight con- 
clusions or propositions. The first conclusion, which he takes explicitly from 
Ockham’s De successivis, is this: “A successive accident (such as movement or 
time) cannot in any way exist as a positive kind of reality" The second conclu- 
sion, which he supports with many reasons taken from Ockham, is this: “No 
continuous or discrete form of quantity can exist as an accident really sepa- 
rated from a substance or quality" The third conclusion is this: “No concept of 
a second or fourth species of quality signifies a thing distinct from a substance 
or from qualities in the first and third species of quality"; The fourth conclu- 
sion is this: “No relation according to number (e.g. half or double) between 
things that are related is really distinct from the things related to one another.” 
The fifth conclusion is this: “No relation according to production (e.g. father 
and son) formally expresses some positive reality that is formally distinct from 
the origin and terminus of the production." The sixth conclusion is this: "No 
relation according to measure (e.g. a knowable object and knowledge) is a 
positive form of accident really distinct from a substance or quality" The sev- 
enth conclusion is this: "A positive form of being is generally repugnant to a 
relation of reason as it is understood to fall under the domain of accident.” The 
eighth and final conclusion is this: “Reality as it is commonly understood in the 
first and third species of quality is equal to the whole domain of accident."97 


35 Peter of Candia, op. cit., 2.1.2, fol. 167vb: "Secunda opinio est huic totaliter contraria, quae 
ponit quod cuilibet praedicamento sub ambitu accidentis correspondet ex natura rei res 
aliqua positiva a re alterius praedicamenti realiter condistincta.” 

36 Peter of Candia, ibid.: "Tertia vero opinio ponit quod sub [am bitu accidentis nihil realiter 
a qualitate distinctum continetur, sed quodlibet accidens est vera qualitas. Et ex hoc div- 
idunt conceptum entis in substantiam et qualitatem; et sic apud eos praedicamenta non 
essent nisi conceptus varii duo rerum genera diversimode exprimentia intellectui talium 
rerum multimodas passiones manifestando. Et istius opinionis fuit dominus Petrus 
Aureoli et frater Guillelmus Ockham et plurimi modernorum doctorum." 

37 Peter of Candia, ibid., fols. 168ra—1691b: “His igitur distinctionibus praemissis, octo pono 
conclusiones opinionem tertiam plenarie continentes, quarum prima sit ista: nulla 
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Peter of Candia's treatment of the categories as portrayed by the ancients 
and the moderns is a prologue to his discussion of God's power to separate 
accidents from a substance. Peter's ‘prologue’ is a search for the principium 
radicale, the basic principle controlling the discussion. In the present case, 
Candia realizes that the question concerning God's power can only be reason- 
ably answered if we have a clear idea of what is meant by ‘accident.’ An acci- 
dent cannot be separated except insofar as it has a reality that could be 
separated. The present discussion of God's omnipotence, then, demands that 
we have a precise knowledge of the nature of each category where this issue 
will be discussed. In dealing with the categories Peter of Candia might to some 
degree favor one of the two theories, but he accepts both as having legitimate 
appeal. What he attempts to do primarily is to bring greater clarity to each 
position, using the challenges of the moderns to bring a more radical presenta- 
tion of the ancients' portrait, and vice versa. In general, with each of the issues 
where he discusses Ockham, this is what he mainly seems to be attempting: to 
use the criticisms of Ockham’s positions to bring greater clarity to William's 
teachings. He is not an Ockhamist, but he attempts to bring a clarity of under- 
standing to the teachings of Ockham, teachings which he respects. 


realitatis positiva conditio potest exsistere quovis modo entitas quae sit accidens suc- 
cessivum. Haec conclusio satis apparet per Ockham in suo tractatu De successivis, quae 
tamen ratione in ista materia meo iudicio difficiliori sic probatur: si tale accidens esset, 
vel est res per se subsistens vel alteri inhaerens. Non primo modo, quia tunc, dato quod 
Deus quodcumque aliud ens creatum ab isto destrueret non minus hoc esset subsistens. 
Sed hoc implicat contradictionem ‘motum esse et nihil moveri’; similiter ‘tempus sit 
numerus motus secundum prius et posterius, ut patet per Philosophum, iv Physicorum. 
Ergo videtur quod contradictionem implicat successiva intelligi per modum subsisten- 
tis. Si ergo sit inhaerens, quaeritur de ipsius subiecto adaequato. Non potest dici ipsum 
mobile, nec spatium, nec ipsa simul, et omnia alia sunt ad hoc impertinentia; ergo pro- 
positum [...] Secunda conclusio est haec: nulla quantitatis continua vel discreta condi- 
tio potest exsistere accidens a substantia et qualitate realiter separatum [...] Tertia 
conclusio est haec: nullus conceptus de secunda vel quarta specie qualitatis significat 
rem distinctam a substantia vel qualitatibus in prima et tertia specie qualitatis [...] 
Quarta conclusio est haec: nulla relatio modo numeri est a rebus relatis ab invicem reali- 
ter distincta [...] Quinta conclusio: nulla relatio modo potentiae dicit formaliter ultra 
fundamentum et terminum aliquid formale positivum [...] Sexta conclusio est haec: 
nulla relatio modo mensurae est accidentis positiva conditio a substantia et qualitate 
realiter condivisa [..] Septima conclusio: quod rationi relationis ut intelligitur sub 
ambitu accidentis repugnat generaliter entis conditio positiva. Et intelligitur conclusio 
formaliter, praescindendo relationem a fundamento et termino [...] Octava conclusio et 
finalis est haec: realitas sumpta communiter in prima et in tertia specie qualitatis com- 
mensurat aequaliter totum ambitum accidentis." 


CHAPTER 10 
Francis of Prato 

Christian Rode 
1 Introduction 


The Dominican Francis of Prato was likely born in or near Prato in the 
Northwest of Florence at the end of the 13th century. He was baccalarius in the 
Studium of Perugia in 1330/31, stayed in Rome from 1331-1332 and afterwards in 
Paris. He worked as a lector of philosophy in Pisa (13321333), Siena (1338-1339), 
and Florence (1340-1341), where he held the office of a prior. In 1343 Francis 
was a lector in Perugia, and was appointed praedicator generalis of the 
Dominican order. After 1343 no further records of his life are extant.! In a num- 
ber of works? Francis became the first in Italy to criticize the philosophy of 
William of Ockham. His main strategy was to draw on arguments from 
Hervaeus Natalis. In the following, I want to outline the characteristics of 
Francis' criticism of Ockham and thus to elucidate why Ockham's new teach- 
ings were quite objectionable for an Italian Dominican.? I would like to show 
that for both thinkers their respective theories of propositionality are of funda- 
mental relevance for the other theoretical fields I will present in this chapter, 
namely the theory of universals, the conception of the being of reason (ens 
rationis), and the doctrine of the categories. 


2 Mental Language 


A pivotal point of Francis’ criticism concerns Ockham’s theory of mental lan- 
guage. In the mature version of his philosophy, Ockham assumes a threefold 


1 See Thomas Kaeppeli, Scriptores Ordnis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, 1 (Rome, 1970), 395; 
Fabrizio Amerini, “La quaestio Utrum subiectum in logica sit ens rationis e la sua attribuzi- 
one a Francesco da Prato. Note sulla vita e gli scritti del domenicano Francesco da Prato,” 
Memorie Domenicane 30 (1999), 147—217; Fabrizio Amerini, “Introduzione,” in id., La Logica di 
Francesco da Prato con ledizione critica della Loyca e del Tractatus de voce univoca (Florence, 
2005), 17-21. 

2 Fora list of extant works see Fabrizio Amerini, "Introduzione," 21-26. 

3 Fora more complete discussion of Franciscus' criticism of Ockham's doctrine see Fabrizio 
Amerini, La Logica di Francesco da Prato, Christian Rode, Franciscus de Prato. Facetten seiner 
Philosophie im Blick auf Hervaeus Natalis und Wilhelm von Ockham (Stuttgart, 2004). 
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division of language: he distinguishes between a conceived, a spoken and a 
written proposition. In none of these propositiones is a thing predicated of a 
thing; the elements of the predication are always signs. Whereas the spoken 
and written propositions consist of audible or visible signs whose signification 
is based on convention, the conceived proposition consists of passions of the 
soul pertaining to the category of quality, that is, of acts of intellect. These acts 
of intellect do not signify voluntarily, but naturally.^ Cognizing thus means sig- 
nifying.5 Characteristic of Ockham’s theory is the "lingualization of thought,’ 
as Panaccio puts it.9 Passiones animae, acts of intellect, become mental signs 
endowed with a linguistic structure. Ockham conceives of thought as a lan- 
guage. This mental language functions as a natural sign system and warrants 
that the meaning of the conventional written and spoken language is subordi- 
nated to the level of thought." 
Francis brings forward several arguments against Ockham's theory. 


1 | Heemphasizesthat Aristotle speaks of primary and secondary substances 
in his Categories. Primary substances are real individuals being suscepti- 
ble of contraries. Secondary substances are predicated of primary ones, 
but like primary substances, they are real things. Thus Francis implies 
that, instead of a mental proposition, predication is an interaction of real 
entities in which things are predicated of things, in our case: secondary 
substances of primary ones.? 

2. Another argument is directed against Ockham's thesis that a mental 
sentence is composed simultaneously of several acts of intellect, one 


William of Ockham, Expos. Perih. (351-358). 


EN 


5 For the connection between cognition and signification cf. Stephan Meier-Oeser, Die Spur 
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for the subject, one for the copula and one for the predicate. In contrast, 
Francis agrees with Aquinas that only one act of intellect can inhere in 
the human mind at the same time. All intellectual operations are simple 
cognitive acts according to Francis, whether they are the first operation, 
simple apprehension, the second one, composition and division, or the 
third one, the discursive progression from predication to predication.? 
Therefore, acts of intellect do not possess a propositional structure, since 
they are always simple. Consequently one cannot form mental sentences 
with them. 

The next objection aims at the centre of Ockham’s theory of mental lan- 
guage. Ockham applies supposition also to passions of the soul and to 
acts of intellect as parts of mental language thus advancing a "lingualiza- 
tion of thought." Francis vehemently challenges this lingualization of the 
mental: according to him, one cannot form a proposition out of acts of 
intellect, and consequently one cannot apply supposition to them,!? as 
"to supposit" means “to stand for," and this property can only be attrib- 
uted to a sign that is used in propositional contexts, not to a real thing." 
Thus Francis disputes exactly the semiotic and linguistic character of 
what Ockham means by *mental language." Mental acts are not linguistic 
signs according to Francis; they do not have a propositional structure or 
supposition, but only a cognitive function. Only vocal or written signs can 
supposit for something else. Of course, their semiotic function presup- 
poses the activity of the intellect. I can only signify what I have cognized 
before, as I can only will what I have understood prior to the signification. 
But a sound does not signify a mental act (except for the sound ‘men- 
tal act’)—however, even Ockham does not hold this view, as in his ordo 
orationis the vocal signs are subordinated to the acts of intellect, but the 
former do not signify the latter.? Rather according to both Ockham and 
Francis vocal or written signs directly signify their objects. 


Instead of Ockham’s differentiation of written, spoken and mental signs, 


Francis establishes a hierarchy of (1) written and spoken signs and (2) things. 


Now, the place of the mental proposition is held by the praedicatio rei de re, 


which warrants the meaning of and provides the basis for all conventional 
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propositions. While Ockham bases his theory of predication on natural signs, 
Francis bases his on the things themselves. Francis gives an Aristotelian exam- 
ple: just as a human being can move a stick in order to move a stone with it, so 
we can predicate one thing of another by means of vocal or written signs. In 
this analogy, the mover is the human being; that which moves as well that 
which is moved is the stick; and that which is merely moved is the stone. 
Likewise, the human being is that which is predicating; that which is being 
predicated and that which is predicating at the same time is the written or 
spoken language; and the praedicatio rei de re is that which is merely being 
predicated.? That means that the paradigm of predication in general is the 
predication of a thing. The vocal predication is merely the means by which 
such a paradigmatic predication is accomplished. However—in contrast to, for 
example, Walter Burley's theory'^—, Francis’ predication of a thing is not situ- 
ated on the level of extension or reference, but on the level of intension, since 
in the Logica Francis makes clear that such a praedicatio rei de re is composed 
of a subject and a predicate only insofar as they are cognized. Thus for the 
predication of one thing of another, the things are not relevant in their real 
being, but in their being cognized, or objective being. These cognized things, 
then, are composed or divided by a second act of intellect.5 By introducing an 
intensional level of predication, Francis opposes the views of the later Ockham, 
who rejected objective being, that is, being cognized. As such, Francis con- 
fronts Ockham's reductionist ontology of the real with a richer ontology entail- 
ing not only real, but also objective being. Furthermore, he bases the semiotic 
and suppositional function of vocal and written language on a level of inten- 
sion, and not on ultimate mental signs. 

According to Ockham, it is a characteristic trait of mental language that 
semiotic and supposition theory can be applied to it. Francis also attacks 
Ockham’s theory of supposition, which is tightly connected to his theory of 
mental language. Supposition means for Ockham that a sign stands in propo- 
sitional contexts for itself or other things. In material supposition it stands for 
itself as a written or spoken sign, as for example in "Human being' is a word." 
In simple supposition it stands for itself as an intention of the soul, as for 
example in “Human being’ is a species.” Therefore, with the notion of simple 
supposition the theory of mental language is introduced since here a sign 


13 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.1.1, (ed.) Amerini, 256—257; (ed.) Rode, 24. 
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occurs insofar as it is an intention of the soul, that is, a mental sign. In personal 
supposition a sign stands for its significate, as for example in "Socrates is a 
man." For Ockham the significate of mental concepts can only be individual 
things, since his ontology does not admit of common natures—here his sup- 
position theory is interwoven with his theory of universals. Thus Ockham 
broadens the scope of his semiotic theory as supposition theory can be applied 
to mental acts, that is, intentions of the soul.!6 

In contrast, according to Francis only spoken or written conventional signs, 
not acts of intellect can supposit for something. He distinguishes material 
from formal supposition. In a material supposition, a sign supposits for itself 
(“Human being’ is a word"). In formal supposition a sign stands for its signifi- 
cate. This might be a composition of real being and being of reason ("Human 
being' is a species"). In this case—the simple supposition—there is the real 
nature “human being" on the one hand, which is considered under the rational 
aspect of being a species on the other hand. If the significate is only addressed 
under the aspect of real being, we obtain a personal supposition ("Socrates is a 
human being").!? 

In particular the treatment of the suppositio simplex reveals the differences 
between Francis and Ockham’s theories:!? according to the Venerabilis Inceptor 
we get a suppositio simplex, if a term supposits for an intention of the soul, that 
is, an act of intellect. Therefore, such a simple supposition cannot be conceived 
without a theory of mental language. However, for Francis it is only possible for 
a sign to stand for itself or its significate. But an act of intellect is neither itself 
a sign nor the significate of a sign. It is merely the epistemological precondi- 
tion for the signification. At most in the exceptional case of the term ‘act of 
intellect’ the significate of a sign could be a mental act. While Francis posits 
common natures, for which signs can supposit in simple supposition, Ockham 
rejects such realism. For this reason, in Ockham the act of intellect has to 
assume the role of common nature. In addition to their epistemological role, 
mental acts have a semiotic and suppositional function. Francis denies pre- 
cisely this function and makes recourse to common natures in order to fill this 
functional gap. 

For Ockham, a concept supposits personally if it supposits for its significate. 
The things in the world that can take over the role of a significate are exclusively 
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individuals, since—as is well known—Ockham’s ontology does not permit 
common natures. For Francis the feature of suppositing for its significate is no 
exclusive criterion of personal supposition; it is also given in simple supposi- 
tion. In simple supposition, too, a sign stands for its significate, viz. a common 
nature. Francis’ theory of universals offers a richer ontology than that of 
Ockham. Thus personal supposition does not amount to merely standing for a 
significate. Rather, the particular manner in which a significate is addressed 
has to be taken into consideration, in this case its real being. If an aspect of 
reason is taken into account (like that of being a species), this is called simple 
supposition.!? 

Francis of Prato situates the suppositum of personal and simple supposition 
equally on the level of the significate of conventional signs, whereas for 
Ockham a sign refers to its significate only in personal supposition and refers 
to a mental sign only in simple supposition. Thus for Francis, due to his richer 
ontology, the sphere of significates has a larger extension than for Ockham. 
Consequently, Francis criticizes Ockham for admitting only individuals as sig- 
nificates. For Ockham, each universal sign always simply signifies several indi- 
viduals. For Francis, it is clear that each sign would be equivocal if this were the 
case, since it would signify several things at once. A multitude of individuals 
cannot be a candidate for the significate of a universal, because it lacks the 
required unity.2° Ockham could reply to this objection that many individuals 
have certain similitudines in common which allow the application of the uni- 
versal to them.?! In contrast, Francis could point out that this similitudo itself 
takes over the role of a common nature; it would itself be one of the universals 
that Ockham denies so vigorously. 

For Francis it is essential to assume such a common nature as the significate 
of universals, and he draws attention to the Categories, where Aristotle claims 
that the expression ‘man’ signified a secondary substance, thus a natura com- 
munis.?? Francis’ criticism of Ockham's supposition theory not only manifests 
the rejection of a theory of mental language, of a "lingualization of thought,” 
but also the rejection of Ockham’s theory of universals and his ontology. 

A final point of Francis' criticism concerns supposition in false or negative 
propositions. Ockham holds the view that in such propositions a term can in 
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fact supposit for nothing.?? In the example, ‘A human being is a stone’ the term 
‘human being’ supposits for nothing, but is meant to (denotatur) supposit for 
human beings. Thus Ockham admits of an empty supposition because the pur- 
pose of suppositing suffices for him in false or negative propositions. That 
means that a term does not actually have to stand for something in sentences. 
This is related to his identity theory of predication: in order to render a propo- 
sition true, subject and predicate have to supposit for the same thing; that is, in 
reality there has to be a common extension of the subject and predicate term. 
Consequently, for Ockham the proposition 'A human being is an animal' would 
be false if there were no human beings. So false propositions are lacking this 
identical suppositum, hence their subject term is able to supposit for nothing. 
Thus it is sufficient for Ockham that an expression is meant to supposit for 
something even though it does not actually do so in special cases. 

For Francis, it is impossible for a term to have a specific supposition while at 
the same time not suppositing for something; this is because either a sign sup- 
posits for itself in material supposition or for its significate in formal supposi- 
tion. But the significate, or the sign itself, does not change even if the sign 
occurs in a false or negative proposition. ‘Homo’ always signifies the human 
natura communis and always stays disyllabic, no matter in what kind of propo- 
sitions it occurs. Therefore, Francis considers Ockham's way of speaking to be 
contradictory: something cannot supposit for nothing, and at the same time be 
meant to supposit for something, and even have a specific supposition. Rather, 
falsehood arises if a term supposits for something with regard to something 
else in a relation of conformity (convenientia) which actually should supposit 
in a relation of non-conformity, or vice versa.?5 

It is evident that in Ockham the truth and falsehood of propositions are 
always determined with regard to the actual existence of real individuals. In 
contrast, Francis pays special attention not to such an extensional approach, but 
to the level of intension. For the proposition 'a human being is an animal' to be 
true, real human beings do not have to exist, but the content of the term 'animal' 
has to be part of the content of ‘human being’ The truth and falsehood of uni- 
versal propositions are not decided in reality, but on the intensional level of 
objective propositions, which are composed of things. These things are not con- 
sidered in their real being, but in their being cognized, in their objective being. 
For Ockham, truth and falsehood lie on the level of the signifier, since both con- 
sist in nothing other than a mental proposition and in addition connote that it 
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is/is not in reality as it is expressed by the proposition. So, according to Ockham, 
in order to determine truth or falsehood, one has to take real existence or non- 
existence into account.6 For Francis however, truth lies in the significate, viz. in 
the objective predication: "Dicitur enim oratio vera vel falsa quia significat 
verum vel falsum; ergo oportet quod veritas vel falsitas teneat se ex parte rei 
significate"77 Hence universal vocal or written predications can only be true if 
they signify a true objective proposition. Since such a praedicatio rei de re is a 
complex intensional object, an extensional account is not required, for example 
in the case of essential predications: 'human being is an animal' is always true 
even if there were no human beings. 

Francis' criticism of Ockham's theory of mental language and supposition 
theory rests on a rejection of the notion of mental language, of a “lingualization of 
thought," and on greater ontological commitments as well. This ontological rich- 
ness becomes manifest in the assumption that common natures function as sig- 
nificates or supposita, an assumption that is based on Francis' realism and his 
opposition to Ockham's theory of universals, which will be discussed below. 
Moreover— particularly in his theory of objective predication— Francis intro- 
duces objective, intensional entities that conflict with the extensionalism of 
Ockhams theory of supposition. This becomes especially evident in his doctrine 
of the ens rationis. Ockham's ontological parsimony is thus opposed by Francis' 
richer ontology. The former's extensive supposition theory with its application to 
mental acts has to give way to Francis' theory of merely conventional signs and 
supposition, as Francis significantly restricts the scope of what can count as a sign. 


3 Theory of Universals 


Francis' theory of universals takes a middle position between the realism of 
John Duns Scotus and Walter Burley on the one hand and the nominalism of 
William of Ockham on the other. Francis refers primarily to Thomas Aquinas 
and Hervaeus Natalis, and defines the universal rather conventionally as that 
which can be predicated of many. The universal can be considered fundamen- 
tally (fundamentaliter) as a real thing, for example as a human being, whose 
definition does not include the predicability of many things, but simply quid- 
ditative features such as ‘rational’ or the like.28 In addition, there is the universal 
formaliter, which is the universality of a thing. According to Francis, the actual 
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universal exists only insofar as a thing is actually cognized,?° that is, insofar as a 
thing is objectively in the intellect and as the being of reason (ens rationis) of 
universality is attributed to it. As such, in extra-mental reality there is merely a 
potential universal, but the actually cognized universal in fact has a fundamen- 
tum in re, viz. the universale fundamentaliter, to which universality can be 
attributed potentially.3? Francis mentions four preconditions for the existence 
of an actual universal: 


(1) a thing has to be actually cognized, that is, has to exist objectively in 
the intellect. Here, as in other cases, Francis makes use of intensional or 
objective being; his theory of universals focuses on the intension and not 
on the extension, as Ockham’s does.?! 

(2) athinghas to be abstracted from here and now.?? 

(3) athing has to exhibit a mental, not a real sort of unity. The universal only 
has this mental unity insofar as it is cognized. (see precondition 1).33 

(4) the universal has to be common to many and indifferent to many, since 
it abstracts from the multitude (see precondition 2). But again, this com- 
munitas is only intellectual, not real.34 


Hence the intellect can cognize a thing that is multiplied in reality without 
considering its multitude or the individual differences.?* However, a thing 
does not have to exist in reality in order to be able to be called universal. Even 
though there are no roses in January, I can still cognize the universal rose in 
January?$ The universal does not have to be an ens reale existenter, but it is 
always a quidditative real being. Thus Francis does not define the universal via 
its universal extension like Ockham does, but intensionally, as a quidditative 
content whose extension is of no immediate relevance. 

In the Logica, Francis correctly gives the upshot of Ockham’s theory of univer- 
sals: the universal is a universal sign always standing for individuals. There is no 
universal in reality; Ockham does not admit of common natures. Only a spoken, 
written or mental concept can take over the role of a universal sign in propositions. 
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Ockhams theory of universals is thus tightly connected to his notion of mental 
language?" The degree of universality of a sign only lies in its extension, in the 
number of individuals for which the universal stands for. The genus 'animal' and 
the species 'human being' are each really distinct mental or conventional signs. In 
addition to their semiotic function, the universals also have a suppositional func- 
tion: one can form predications with universals; one universal can be predicated of 
another insofar as it supposits in a specific way, that is to say, one universal is predi- 
cated of another if it supposits personally. Thus in a predication like 'human being 
is an animal, the universals ‘man’ and ‘animal’ occur, and both supposit personally 
for the individuals falling under them—if they supposited materially or simply the 
sentence would be false since one individual sign cannot be identical to another. 
The universals function as universal signs and they supposit for a number of indi- 
viduals; but as mental signs, they are individuals themselves. Consequently, the 
concept 'human being' is nothing other than an individual act of intellect. 
Therefore, Ockham combines ontological individuality—in reality, there are only 
individuals—with suppositional or semiotic universality, since a passion of the 
soul is called universal because it signifies and supposits universally, not because it 
is a common nature.2? 

Francis criticizes Ockham's theory of universals harshly. On the one hand he 
does not share Ockham's nominalist ontology: whereas according to the 
Venerabilis Inceptor there are only individuals in extra-mental reality, Francis of 
Prato argues that there are extra-mentally existing common natures.?? However, 
these common natures are merely potentially universal in the first place; they 
only exist in reality instantiated in concrete individuals. Moreover, the unity of 
the universal is only an intellectual unity (unitas rationis), not a real or formal 
one—in this point Francis differs from the more extreme realists like Scotus or 
Burley. But it can be concluded that Ockham does not posit a fundamentum in re 
for the universal, whereas Francis conceives of a universale fundamentaliter.^? 

Besides these ontological differences, it is apparent again that Francis does 
not share the theory of mental language and of supposition discussed in the last 
paragraph. Francis criticizes Ockham’s theory of universals for presupposing a 
theory of mental language and for claiming that propositions could be formed 
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out of concepts. For Ockham, universals are simply parts of universal mental 
propositions, that is, subject or predicate, while for Francis multiple acts of 
intellect cannot inhere in the mind simultaneously, and mental acts merely 
have an epistemological function, not a sign-theoretical one.^! 

For Ockham as for Francis, the universal functions as a subject or predicate in 
universal predications. But unlike Ockham, Francis considers it to be a contradic- 
tion if an individual like the act of intellect, a mental sign, is called a predicational 
universal at the same time, since ‘universal by predication’ and ‘individual’ are 
contradictory terms and cannot be attributed to the same thing simultaneously.*? 
Thus a written or spoken sign can be actually universal due to its signification, as 
well as a mental act can be universal due to its representation. However, both lack 
universality per praedicationem. Since mental or conventional signs can be 
ruled out as candidates for this universality in the strict sense, only one option 
remains: the subject or predicate of an objective proposition, that is, an object of 
the intellect, a quiddity being cognized by the intellect. Whereas for Ockham, the 
universal is a sign, Francis places it on the level of the significate, on an inten- 
sional or quidditative level, as far as the actual universal is concerned. Therefore, 
Francis challenges exactly Ockham’s semiotic and suppositional account of the 
universal. This account is deficient for Francis as the universal is not a sign, but a 
significate and thus the basis of all significations, since it is ontologically univer- 
sal. While Ockham can only conceive of a predication of signs, for Francis the 
paradigm of predication is the predication of a thing. Hence the universale per 
praedicationem can only be a thing, that is, a thing insofar as it is cognized. 

Another argument confirms this result: if Ockham already assumes a predi- 
cation of sounds or of concepts with sounds or concepts suppositing not for 
themselves but for other things, it is a necessary consequence to postulate a 
basic predication in which no signs are predicated with regard to other things, 
but in which the things themselves are predicated of one another.^^ 

Predications of mere signifiers lack an ontological support for Francis, they 
always refer to a significate, a predication of things. Thus Francis reproaches 
Ockham for advancing a theory of predication without an adequate ontologi- 
cal basis. Consequently, the universal cannot be a sign for Francis, but has to be 
a signified thing. Hence it is evident that for Francis as well as for Ockham the 
attitude towards mental language and the theory of predication is of funda- 
mental relevance for other theoretical fields like the theory of universals. 


41 Cf. Loyca, 1.4.1, (ed.) Amerini, 308-309; (ed.) Rode, 67. 
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The medieval theory of the being of reason (ens rationis) traditionally relies on 
Aristotelian conceptions. Aristotle distinguishes veritative from predicamen- 
tal being and excludes the former from the subject area of metaphysics.*? The 
ens rationis or ens in anima is usually considered to be the subject of logic in 
medieval philosophy. For example, we find at the beginning of William of 
Sherwood's Introductiones in logicam the distinction of res in (1) things whose 
principle is nature and (2) those whose principle is the soul. To the latter cate- 
gory (2) belongs the subject of logic.*$ 

As Francis’ criticism of Ockham’s doctrine of ens rationis revives an older 
discussion between Hervaeus Natalis and thinkers like Simon of Faversham or 
Radulphus Brito,^? I would like to elaborate on the history of the notion of the 
being of reason. Two main streams of this history can be distinguished: one 
tradition that approximates or reduces being of reason to real being, another 
that acknowledges that it has an ontological status of its own. Thinkers belong- 
ing to the first tradition are Robert Kilwardby,*® Roger Bacon,*® Radulphus 
Brito,°° and Simon of Faversham.*! 
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Mediaeval Studies 31 (1969), 11. For additions and corrections to this edition see Jan 
Pinborg, "Simon of Faversham's Sophisma Universale est intentio: A Supplementary 
Note," Mediaeval Studies 33 (1971), 360—364. 
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A completely different approach can be observed in the second line of tradi- 
tion that endows being of reason with an ontological status sui generis: follow- 
ing Avicenna, Henry of Ghent establishes a threefold distinction of being: the 
fundamental mode is the being of essence (esse essentiae), upon which the two 
other modes, the esse naturae and the esse rationis are based.9? An animal, for 
example, considered with respect to the accidents of individual existence has 
natural being, an animal considered with regard to its being cognized pos- 
sesses being of reason, and an animal merely regarded in itself has being of 
essence. And the being of reason consists in being in the intellect ut in cogno- 
scente, in other words: objective being.5? The result or the expression of such 
an objective being in the mind is a true word (verbum verum): such a true word 
of a thing consists in the true cognition of it in the intellect, by which a thing 
cognized as it is in reality (in rerum natura) "shines" (lucet) objectively within 
the intelligence itself.5+ 

This theoretical approach is taken up by John Duns Scotus, who seems to 
offer a rather common distinction between being of reason and real being at 
first sight: real being does not depend on the soul, while being of reason is 
predicated of (second) intentions which reason finds (adinvenit) in its 
objects, like genus, species, definition, etc.59 As being in the soul (ens in 
anima), being of reason is a diminutive being for Scotus.5® Although in his 
epistemology he stresses the role of objective being?" he identifies being of 
reason in the strict sense neither with objective nor subjective being nor 
with figments of imagination,?? but only with second intentions or rational 
relations.59 

Where does Francis position himself in view of these two traditions? When 
dealing with the ens rationis, he appeals to Thomas Aquinas as an authority. 
Aquinas applies the notion of being of reason to the verbum mentis, whose 


52 Cf. Henry of Ghent, Summa Quaestionum Ordinarium 43.2, (ed.) Ludwig Hódl (Louvain, 
1998), 52-54. 

53 Cf. Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum 28.6, fol. 169 I (Paris, 1520; repr. Paderborn, 1953); 
28.6, fol. 169 I. 

54 Cf. Quodlibet 5.26, fol. 205N. For a more detailed discussion of Henry of Ghent, see Theo 
Kobusch, Sein und Sprache. Historische Grundlegung einer Ontologie der Sprache (Leiden, 
1987), 86-96. 

55 Cf. Scotus, Quaestiones super libros Elenchorum 1, n. 2, (ed.) L. Wadding (Lyon, 1639), t. I, 
224b. 

56 Cf. e.g. Ordinatio, 1.36.1, nn. 34-36, (ed.) Vaticana, 6 (Civitas Vaticana, 1963) 284—285. 

57 Cf. Kobusch, Sein und Sprache, 10-115. 

58 Cf. Reportata Parisiensia, 1.434, n. 14, (ed.) L. Wadding (Lyon, 1639), t. X1.1, 229b. 

59 Cf. Ordinatio 4.1.2, n. 3, (ed.) L. Wadding (Lyon 1639), t. vii, 56a-57a. 
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mode of being is being cognized.9? Nonetheless, for Francis’ teachings 
Hervaeus Natalis is even more important, whose arguments he directs against 
Ockham. Hervaeus belongs to the second stream of the aforementioned tradi- 
tion, as he attributes a special ontological status to the being of reason: objec- 
tive being. Objective being is exactly the mode of being of cognized objects, in 
contrast to subjective being that implies real existence in an underlying sub- 
strate (subiectum).9! Now, for Hervaeus there are two kinds of objective being: 
On the one hand, a cognized object is objectively in the intellect insofar as it is 
cognized. On the other hand this object can be accompanied by a specific 
mode that inheres objectively in the intellect as well. When I am cognizing a 
human being, for example, this cognized human being can be accompanied by 
the mode of universality. Due to this mode the known human is predicable of 
and indifferent towards many.9? For Hervaeus Natalis, the being of reason con- 
sists in exactly such a mode accompanying a thing insofar as it is objectively in 
the intellect. 

In Quodlibet 111, q. 1 Hervaeus already criticizes positions attributing subjec- 
tive being in the soul to the being of reason—he could have had in mind Simon 
of Faversham, Radulphus Brito or Durand of Saint-Pourgain.® The arguments 
used by Hervaeus are later taken up by Francis of Prato, who employs them 
against Ockham. Now, Francis gives the following short and correct account of 
Ockham’s doctrine: the distinction ens rationis—ens reale is identical to the 
one between being in the soul (ens in anima) and being outside the soul (ens 
extra animam). Being in the soul now is itself subjectively in the soul and can 
be identified with the mental word, the act of intellect or the intelligible spe- 
cies, all of which are synonymous expressions, due to Ockham's ontological 
parsimony. Thus it is clear: being of reason is nothing other than the act of 


60 See Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate 41, Opera omnia (Rome, 1970- 
1976), t. 22, vol. I, fasc. 2, 119; SCG 4.11, (eds.) C. Pera; P. Marc; P. Caramello, 3 (Turin/Rome 
1961), 265b, n. 3466. See William W. Meissner, "Some Aspects of the Verbum in the Texts of 
St. Thomas," The Modern Schoolman 36 (19581959), 6—7. 

61 Cf Hervaeus Natalis, Quodl. 3.1, (Venice, 1513; repr. Ridgewood, N.J., 1966), fol. 68rb. 

62 Cf. Hervaeus Natalis, In 1v libros Sententiarum Commentaria. Quibus adiectis est eiusdem 
auctoris Tractatus de potestate Papae (Paris, 1647; repr. Farnborough, 1966), 203Ba- Ca. 

63 Cf. Hervaeus, Quodl. 3.1, fol. 67vb—7ora. Cf. J. Pinborg, Logik und Semantik im Mittelalter. 
Ein Überblick (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1972), 203-205. Cf. Fabrizio Amerini and Christian 
Rode, "Franciscus de Prato's Tractatus de ente rationis. A Critical Edition with a Historico- 
philosophical Introduction," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 76 
(2009), 269, particularly n. 38. 

64  Forthe reduction of the entia rationis and all intermediate ontological stages to real being 
see William of Ockham, Quodl. 3.4. 
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intellect.® This is particularly true because of the special function of the men- 
tal act as the mind uses these acts in place of their objects; by means of the acts 
the intellect cognizes the objects.96 So Francis correctly describes Ockham's 
ontological reductionism and his ontology of the real, as well as the impor- 
tance of the supposition theory for the notion of being of reason. Francis is 
aware of the fact that Ockham adds a semiotic or suppositional function to the 
epistemological function of the acts of intellect, that is, being of reason. By 
cognizing something we signify something.5" It is evident that Ockham tightly 
connects his doctrine of ens rationis to his theory of mental language. 

In a first step Francis opposes Ockham by stressing that the act of intel- 
lect cannot be a being of reason because it actually is a real being.59 Thus 
Francis adheres to the strict exclusive disjunction ens reale—ens rationis 
that Ockham wants to dismiss with his new distinction. But Francis realizes 
that Ockham's arguments are more sophisticated, so in a next step he pres- 
ents Ockham's more nuanced theory: the act of intellect taken separately 
possesses real being. Considered with regard to the objects for which it sup- 
posits and which it represents, the act of intellect is called a being of reason. 
As such, Francis explains Ockham's theory correctly, as the division ens 
rationis—ens reale is no longer a simple opposition, but rather real being in 
the soul is distinguished from extra-mental real being; being of reason is not 
in general a different kind of being than real being.9? 

First of all, Francis replies to Ockham by presenting several arguments from 
authority for a rigid distinction between being of reason and real being."? Here 
Francis simply declines a discussion with Ockham. But he even provides a 
more cogent argument against Ockham that attests to the great distance sepa- 
rating the semiotic and suppositional account of being of reason in Ockham 
from Francis' realist theory. Take, for instance, a predication like 'Socrates is a 
human being’ For Ockham, the universal ‘human being,’ that is, the mental 
concept or act, would be ontologically distinct from the individuals falling 
under it. The individual act of intellect is different from the individual real 


65 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, 286—287. 

66 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, 287. Cf. William of Ockham, sr 1.40 
(u3). 

67 In addtion to these arguments in favor of Ockham’s doctrine Francis provides further 
ones that either do not add anything systematically or even contradict Ockham’s posi- 
tion, for example the claim that the act of intellect is not a real being. (Tractatus de ente 
rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 288). 

68 X Cf Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 288—289. 

69 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 290. 

70 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 290—291. 
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human beings, as the real Socrates is completely separate from the act of intel- 
lect or concept ‘man. This separation simply exemplifies the difference 
between signifier and significate."! Yet for Francis, a universal to which univer- 
sality or being abstracted is attributed has to be identical with and not separate 
from the individuals falling under it. An actual universal that is abstracted 
from a number of individuals is in extra-mental reality always instantiated in 
these concrete individuals. So the universal is not ontologically separated or 
distinct from the individuals. Socrates is not only signified by the sign ‘human 
being, nor do ‘Socrates’ and ‘human being’ merely supposit for the same thing, 
as Ockham understands it;?2 rather, the individual Socrates has to be a human 
being according to his essence, as it were. This implies that Francis places the 
universal and the individual equally on the level of the significate, both are 
things insofar as they are cognized or objectively in the intellect, that is, parts 
of a praedicatio rei de re or propositio obiectiva, and not ontologically distinct. 
It becomes clear that Francis’ realism and his theory of objective predication 
coincide in his doctrine of being of reason. While Ockham gives a merely sign- 
theoretical account of the universal, Francis demands an ontological tie 
between universal and individuals. 


71 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 291. 

72 For Ockham’s refutation of a position similar to the one Francis holds see sL 2.2 (249- 
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nec quod uniatur a parte rei extra animam ipsi subiecto, —sicut ad veritatem istius ‘iste 
est angelus' non requiritur quod hoc commune 'angelus' sit idem realiter cum hoc quod 
ponitur a parte subiecti, nec quod insit illi realiter, nec aliquid tale—, sed sufficit et 
requiritur quod subiectum et praedicatum supponant pro eodem. Et ideo si in ista 'hic est 
angelus' subiectum et praedicatum supponant pro eodem, propositio erit vera. Et ideo 
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So Francis confronts Ockham’s conception of being of reason with 
Hervaeus Natalis' account, according to which being of reason exists objec- 
tively and not subjectively in the soul, viz. as a mode accompanying a cog- 
nized thing."? Two cases of being of reason are important for Francis as well 
as for Hervaeus: on the one hand intentionality,”* on the other universality or 
being universal. Intentionality is attributed to a thing with regard to the act of 
intellect which intellects it. Again, it is the thing insofar as it is objectively in 
the mind. For example, when I am cognizing a chair, one can attribute inten- 
tional being or intentionality to it qua being cognized, because this chair is 
related to my act of intellect." Contrary to Brentanto's view in the late nine- 
teenth century,” intentionality is not a feature of our mind, but of the cog- 
nized things; it is the mental relation of the known object to the intellect. 
Thus Francis bases the relation between cognizer and cognized thing in a 
twofold way: by a relation of the intellect to the object and by a relation of the 
thing to the intellect. 

But being of reason does not have to consist exclusively in such a relation of 
the known object to the intellect, it can also be a relation of one cognized thing 
to another. An example of the latter is the ens rationis of the universal or of 
universality,”” which is formed if a cognized thing is indifferent towards many, 
and at the same time each of these many objects is this universal thing. That is 
to say that the universal, for example “man,” can be predicated of all its indi- 
viduals and is indifferent towards all of them, that is, it is predicated equally of 
all of them. This predicational universality (universalitas per praedicationem) 
can in no way be attributed to a mental concept or act, as has been shown 
above. Hence a similarity of the intentionality to the universalitas, and thus of 
all being of reason in Francis of Prato, is that they can be considered as mental 
relations of cognized objects, whereas Ockham stresses their role as signs that 
are able to supposit for something. So Francis conceives of being of reason in 
an ontological way, as a relation, while Ockham gives a sign-theoretical and 
suppositional account of it.78 


73 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 292. 

74 Cf. Hervaeus, De secundis intentionibus 1.2, (ed.) Judith Dijs (diss., Leiden, 2012), 135. 

75 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 293. 
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77 Cf. Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de ente rationis, (eds.) Amerini/Rode, 293. 

78 For Francis’ relational account see F. Amerini, C. Rode, “Franciscus de Prato's Tractatus de 
ente rationis," 280-281. 
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Francis brings out the particular ontological status of being of reason with 
reference to Hervaeus Natalis,?? since it has to be explained in which way being 
of reason can be called “being, rather than merely nothing. Francis establishes 
an ontological hierarchy in which formal being ranks highest. Formal being 
consists in predicamental real being, that is, in substance or quantity. Suppositive 
or denominative being ranks lower since it must always refer to a formal being. 
Such a suppositive being is a privation, for example blindness, which is always 
in need of a human being or another animal in which it can exist. In a certain 
sense, such a privation is also a formal nothing since it has no positive being. 
Finally, Francis distinguishes the negative or simple nothing from this formal 
nothing or the suppositive being. The negative nothing ranks lowest in the 
ontological hierarchy because it negates all being in general.$? Francis places 
the being of reason on the middle level of the hierarchy, on the level of the 
ens suppositive or nihil formaliter, as it does not belong to any of the Aristote- 
lian categories and always presupposes real being even though—unlike 
privations—it does not negate anything real.9! Because this nuanced ontologi- 
cal hierarchy, particularly the view that being of reason is formally nothing, 
could confuse his young readers (“iste modus ponendi [...] est forte diffici- 
lis et obscurus iuvenibus") Francis establishes a simpler way of speaking 
about the ens rationis, according to which it actually can be called formal 
being since 'being' has a larger extension than mere real being. Hence being 
of reason is formally no thing (res), but it is in fact formal being and not 
formally nothing.8&? 

The controversy regarding Ockham’s theory of being of reason thus shows 
that Francis opposes Ockham’s sign-theoretical and suppositional account of 
ens rationis by making use of a multi-level ontological hierarchy and by assum- 
ing a non-real extra-predicamental kind of being. Francis and Ockham pro- 
ceed from fundamentally different ontologies and epistemological models. 
The Tractatus de ente rationis bears witness to a deep gulf dividing Francis' 
moderate realism with its objective being and a twofold relation between cog- 
nizer and cognized object from Ockham's ontological parsimony, his reduc- 
tionism and the extension of sign and supposition theory to mental acts. 
However, Francis employs Hervaeus' arguments against Ockham, arguments 
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that were originally aimed at other opponents. This proves that Ockham's 
teachings have not arisen from completely nothing.9? 


5 Doctrine of the Categories 


Particularly in the Treatise on the categories of the Logica it becomes evident 
that Francis has a thorough knowledge of Ockham's doctrine of the categories 
in the Summa Logicae since he follows the structure of Ockham's text and 
explores the details of his theory. To begin with, I would like to focus on the 
outlines of Ockham's and Francis' doctrine of the categories. Then I want to 
shed some light on particular examples of single categories and the differences 
in the treatment by both authors. 

For William of Ockham the predicamental order ranges over the whole realm 
of being; his ontology is an ontology of the real. Even beings of reason, for exam- 
ple second intentions, pertain to a category, viz. the category of quality. Second 
intentions like ‘genus’ are mental signs of first intentions and thus consist in acts 
of intellect, that is, qualities of the soul. Therefore first intentions like 'quality' 
can be predicated of second intentions like ‘universal’ or ‘genus’ as these second 
intentions are nothing other than single mental signs, qualities of the soul.8^ So 
Ockham modifies the Aristotelian system of categories when he removes univer- 
sals, that is, secondary substances like ‘man’ or ‘animal, from the class of sub- 
stances and subordinates them to the category of quality. Here it becomes clear 
that Ockham’s doctrine of the categories is deeply interwoven with his theory of 
universals and his conception of being of reason. The being of reason falls under 
the category of quality and is an individual real being like all the other beings.5* 

In the Summa Logicae Ockham criticizes the view that in each category that 
which ranks higher can be predicated in the nominative case and in an essen- 
tial predication, per se primo modo, of the subordinate, in predications of the 
form “every man is an animal.” In the category of substance we can certainly 
have such an arbor Porphyriana, but this becomes difficult for other categories 
since we had to talk of a ^when-ness" (quandalitas) falling under the category 
of 'when' (quando). In fact, Ockham only admits of such a predication in recto 
et per se primo modo in the categories of substance and quality. In all the other 
genera he applies a larger notion of predication permitting a predication of 
verbs or adverbs, for example. This is because only the predicamental terms of 
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substance and quality are absolute terms, whereas the expressions of the other 
categories are connotative terms.96 

Absolute terms signify all that which they signify primarily and equally. 
Thus the term *animal" equally and primarily signifies cattle, donkies and 
human beings. One can give a real definition for such terms (for example, 
‘rational animal’ for ‘man’), but not a nominal definition because one can 
describe such a term in various ways, yet these descriptions cannot be reduced 
to one another. Ockham takes the example of the concept ‘angel, which one 
can describe as an immaterial substance, an incomposite substance, or a sim- 
ple substance, without being able to reduce one description to another.?? 

In contrast, connotative terms signify something primarily and something 
else secondarily. 'Album'—the white—primarily signifies, for example, the 
white wall and secondarily the quality of being white. Other than an absolute 
term, a connotative term has no real, but a nominal definition. So one can 
define ‘album,’ the white, as ‘something that has a white colour’ The primary 
significate here is in the nominative case: ‘something. The secondary signifi- 
cate stands in obliquo, that is, in another case than the nominative, here in the 
accusative (‘the white colour’). In addition to expressions in obliquo, there can 
be verbs in such nominal definitions of connotative terms. Thus ‘cause’ is 
defined as ‘something whose being is followed by something else.88 Another 
example for connotative terms are the names falling under the category of 
quantity, for example, the concept ‘body, which can be defined as ‘a thing pos- 
sessing parts distinct from one another according to length, width and depth: 
Actually all names pertaining to categories apart from substance and quality 
are connotative names, and even within quality there are some connotativa.®9 
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Now we can understand what Ockham meant when he wanted to employ a 
broader concept of predication in his theory of the categories: he simply 
wanted to admit of connotative terms. But if the doctrine of the categories is 
all about terms and not about reified interrogative pronouns like ‘when-ness, 
then the categories do not classify things, but written, spoken or mental con- 
cepts. By appealing to Aristotle and John Damascene, Ockham consequently 
claims that incomplex parts of predications fall under the categories.?? Hence 
in Ockham’s doctrine of the categories the influence of his theory of mental 
language is evident since the categories do not classify real extra-mental 
objects (in different degrees of universality), but elements of predications, that 
is, mental terms. 

But if there are only substances and qualities in reality, what is the purpose 
ofthe other eight categories? Are they completely superfluous? Again, Ockham 
does not give an ontological answer to this question, but a linguistic one: the 
different concepts subordinated to the categories provide answers to questions 
one can ask about an individual substance. So one can ask the question "What 
is it?” and gets the answer “human being,” or “animal,” which determine the 
substance. Or one asks the question *how long is it" and obtain the answer 
“two cubits long" or “three cubits long,” a determination of quantity. This lin- 
guistic approach allows for a greater variety of terms that are able to fall under 
a category; it does not always have to be substantives (as in the case of sub- 
stance); rather verbs, adverbs and adverbial phrases are also viable options 
because they too can answer a predicamental question. But certain kinds of 
words are excluded as conjunctions or syncategoremata and cannot serve as 
answers here.?! 

Ockham’s preference for a suppositional and linguistic approach finds its 
expression in the doctrine of the categories. He is not interested in an ontologi- 
cal hierarchy of the real but instead wants to classify possible assertions and 
modes of assertions about the world. So he reduces ontological commitments 
by introducing connotative terms so as to condense the ten modes of predica- 
tion to the real difference between substance and quality. The distinction of 
the other categories is thus motivated linguistically or epistemologically via 
the distinction of questions about substances. 

Unlike Ockham, Francis is interested in an ontological classification of real 
being. Therefore he excludes the being of reason from the field of predicamental 
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being.?? According to Ockham’s theory of mental language, being of reason is 
just real being in the soul, that is, an act of intellect. As we have seen, for Ockham 
being of reason can be classified predicamentally as a quality of the soul. In con- 
trast, Francis advocates a predication of things; for him the classification of the 
predicable coincides with the classification of real being.?? Thus in the propositio 
obiectiva, ontology is connected to propositional theory: as a thing can be predi- 
cated of a thing, the elements of such a predication are not mental or conven- 
tional concepts, but rather objects. Because the doctrine of the categories deals 
with such elements of propositions, the predicamental order is a real order. So, 
Ockham’s and Francis’ differences in the theory of predication determine their 
respective doctrines of the categories: for Ockham, only concepts can be predi- 
cated of concepts, so the order of the categories is a classification of concepts; 
while according to Francis' realism, things can be predicated of one another, so 
the categories divide real things. 

For Francis only the ens per se falls under the categories. By ens per se he 
understands incomplex being that can be attributed to exactly one cate- 
gory. Thus an accident like whiteness pertains to the ens per se (an accident 
that usually wouldn't be called ens per se since it lacks the necessary 
independence).?^ With his notion of the ens per se, Francis wants to indi- 
cate an ontological simplicity of the things classified by the categories, and 
he criticizes Ockham who does not understand the distinction ens per se— 
ens per accidens in an ontological way, but as a division of predications— 
for example, it can be predicated per accidens of a musician that he builds 
a house. It is evident for Ockham that in an ontological sense every thing is 
an ens per se, since it is either a substance or an accident, both being inde- 
pendent things.?5 We can see again that Francis is interested in ontological, 
Ockham in linguistic or propositional classifications. 

What is the reason for the distinction of the categories in Francis? Ockham 
postulates a real distinction only for two categories. For the rest, he refers to 
the different ways of asking questions about an individual substance. This 
implies that for Ockham the linguistic or predicational structure is separated 
from the ontological structure of the real world. However, Francis holds the 
opposing view that the categories are really distinct. For him, within one and 
the same category the predicables are only intellectually distinct. Francis 


92 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca, 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 377; (ed.) Rode, 123. Cf. Hervaeus Natalis, 
Quodl. 1.9 (Venice, 1513; repr. Ridgewood, N.J., 1966), fol. 20va—b; 3.1, fol. 68rb—vb. 

93 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca, 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 378, (ed.) Rode, 123. 

94 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 378, (ed.) Rode, 123. 

95 William of Ockham, sr 1.38 (107-108). 
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assumes a principle of transitivity of predication within one categorical line: 
the more general term can equally be predicated of each less general one in 
a per se predication. So, for instance, substance can be predicated of immate- 
rial substance as of rational animal, we just have to stay within the arbor 
Porphyriana. The reason for this is that within a category there can be found 
a kind of eidetic identity pervading all the things falling under the category, 
from most general genus down to the concrete individual. Everything falling 
under the category of substance shares an essential core that always remains 
identical, whereas the categories are really distinct from one another because 
they constitute distinct eidetic cores within the different predicamental 
lines. Thus a quality is really different from a substance. The different catego- 
ries have nothing in common in a univocal way, the categories do not have a 
common generic term that can be applied to them univocally—otherwise 
they cannot be simple concepts.?8 In this sense Francis interprets Aristotle's 
claim that the categories were unmixed (impermixta) to mean that the pre- 
dicamental lines do not cross, and that they are separated in their predica- 
tion. One cannot predicate per se what falls under the category of quantity of 
that which belongs to the category of quality.9” 

However, different conceptions of the notion of a thing yield different 
groupings of the categories: if one considers a thing (res) as a real essence, 
only substance, quantity and quality are real, since they are essentially dis- 
tinct. If one takes res as a real mode of being (modus essendi) of an essence 
with regard to something else, the other seven categories can be called 'really 
distinct' too. Thus, for example, the category of relation is obviously a mode 
of being with regard to something else.?? Therefore, Francis justifies the dis- 
tinction of the categories in a completely ontological way, even though the 
categories can be called ‘real’ in different manners. Does Francis avoid the 
mistake that Ockham attests to his contemporaries in the Summa Logicae, 
viz. the reification of linguistic elements, for example with such neologisms 
like the quandalitas? Francis indeed believes that things (res) are subordi- 
nated to the categories. So, in Ockham's view, he commits the mistake of 
attributing a corresponding ontological substrate to all linguistic terms. But 
at least his ontology leaves room for certain nuances; not all categories are 
real in the same way. 


96 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.4, (ed.) Amerini, 396, (ed.) Rode, 138. 

97 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.54, (ed.) Amerini, 380—381, (ed.) Rode, 125. Cf. Gratiadeus de 
Ausculo, Logica, n. 11, (ed.) Fabrizio Amerini, 608. 

98 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca, 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 381, (ed.) Rode, 125-126. Cf. a similar divi- 
sion in Gratiadeus de Ausculo, Logica, n. 12, (ed.) Amerini, 608. 
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Francis' explanation of the number of categories proves that he actually 
conceives of a parallelism between verbal expressions and reality: he equally 
endorses three different accounts of the number and distinction of the ten 
categories. So he ranks Ockham’s view that the number of categories emerges 
from the number of questions about a substance?? alongside Thomas Aquinas' 
position that the number of categories can be explained by the distinction of 
modes of predicating something of a substance!?? and the view that the num- 
ber of categories is based upon the number of modes of being.!?! Interestingly, 
Francis thinks that all three accounts are compatible because different modes 
of predication and of asking correspond to different modes of being.!?? Hence 
Francis relies on a parallelism between linguistic or predicational structures 
and ontology, a parallelism between our language and the world. By contrast, 
Ockham wants to show that not all of our concepts have an immediate corre- 
spondence in reality; his doctrine of the categories provides evidence for a 
disparity between our predications and reality. 

In the following, I would like to focus on the differences between Francis of 
Prato and Ockham as far as the categories of substance and quantity are con- 
cerned. Particularly with regard to the category of quantity, Ockham's reduc- 
tionist ontology comes to the fore. 


5.1 Substance 
According to Ockham, there is a threefold meaning of ‘substance.’ On the one 
hand substance simply means one thing that is distinct from another (for 
instance, the substance of colour or the substance of whiteness). In a stricter 
sense, something is a substance that is not an accident. In this sense even mat- 
ter or form are called “substance.” In the strictest sense that which is not an 
accident inhering in something else and which is not an essential part of 
something is called substance. The category of substance is concerned exactly 
with this last sense of ‘substance.103 

Ockham now modifies the Aristotelian distinction between secondary 
(universals) and primary substances (individuals) by removing the former 


99 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 382—383, (ed.) Rode, 126. 

100 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 383-384, (ed.) Rode, 127. Cf. Thomas 
Aquinas, Exp. Met. 5.9, (eds.) M.-R. Cathala, Raimondo M. Spiazzi, 2nd ed. (Turin, 1971), 
nn. 889-892. 

101 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 384, (ed.) Rode, 127-128. Cf. e.g. Gratiadeus 
de Ausculo, Logica, n. 12, (ed.) Amerini, 608. 

102 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.1, (ed.) Amerini, 384, (ed.) Rode, 128. 

103 William of Ockham, sr 1.42 (18). 
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from the category of substance. Secondary substances are mental concepts, 
that is, acts of intellect, which belong to the category of quality and not to 
the one of substance. Thus the division of substances in primary and sec- 
ondary ones is not a division in which a general term can univocally be 
predicated of two less general ones as it is simply wrong to claim that sec- 
ondary substances are substances.?^ Rather, in this distinction only 
names are addressed that signify extra-mental substances. So primary sub- 
stances are proper names signifying a single substance, while secondary 
substances are names that are common to several extra-mental substances. 
If one considers a secondary substance simply as a mental signifier, as an act 
of intellect referring to many things, it pertains to the category of quality. In 
this case secondary substances like ‘man’ supposit simply or materially. But 
Ockham leaves open an option according to which secondary substances 
can actually be called 'substances: if they stand for their significate, that is, 
if they supposit personally, one can in fact predicate 'substance' of them. If 
‘man’ in the proposition ‘man is a substance’ actually supposits for the indi- 
vidual human beings, the proposition is true.!°5 

Ockham applies the same suppositional distinction to the concept of pri- 
mary substance because he argues that Aristotle uses this concept in his 
Categories in an equivocal sense for the name 'substance' as well as for real 
extra-mental substances. Thus—in Ockham’s view—Aristotle employs an 
ambiguous concept of subject; sometimes he means a logical, sometimes a 
real subiectum. Aristotle uses the name 'substance' when he claims that sec- 
ondary substances are predicated of primary ones because real things cannot 
be predicated of one another according to Ockham.!?6 So Ockham’s rejection 
of a real predication has effects on his doctrine of the categories. 

I will only mention two of the properties of substance (proprietates substan- 
tiae): a first property of the substance is (according to Aristotle)!°” that it does 
not exist in something else, which is true of primary as well as of secondary 
substances. And again Ockham applies his supposition theory here: if 'human 
being’ in the proposition ‘human being is not in an underlying substrate (subi- 
ectum)' supposits personally for the individual humans, the sentence is true. 
However, if 'human being' supposits materially or simply, it is false because 
‘human being then supposits for itself as a word or a mental concept. And a 


104 William of Ockham, s1 1.42 (118). 
105 William of Ockham, sr 1.42 (19). 
106 William of Ockham, SL 1.42 (121-122). 
107 Aristotle, Cat., v, 3a7-10. 
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mental concept is a quality existing in the human soul like in an underlying 
substrate (ut in subiecto).108 

Another property of secondary substance is its univocal predication, which 
means that a secondary substance like ‘human being’ is predicated equally of 
all individuals falling under it. What does Ockham mean by “univocation?” For 
him, equivocation or univocation is a property of sounds or written words. 
A univocal as well as an equivocal sound signifies primarily many things. For 
example, ‘human being’ signifies all individual humans, and not a common 
nature of humanity. But other than an equivocal term, a univocal sound is not 
subordinated to many mental concepts, but only to one, here the concept 
'rational animal" Likewise, the equivocal English word *bank" signifies many 
things, but is subordinated on the one hand to the mental concept of a finan- 
cial institution, on the other hand to that of a boundary of a river. In his expla- 
nation of univocation of secondary substances Ockham applies his ordo 
orationis, according to which sounds directly signify their significates, but are 
subordinated to mental concepts in their signification. As we shall see, Francis 
of Prato does not share these semiotic and ontological presuppositions. 

How does Francis view Ockham’s treatment of the category of ‘substance?’ 
First of all, he simply adopts the initial threefold division of substance from the 
Summa Logicae.!°? This proves how close the structure of Francis’ Logica is to 
Ockham’s Summa Logicae. 

Apart from this marginal agreement, there is more disagreement with 
Ockham. So Francis too sees that in the Categories, Aristotle makes use of dif- 
ferent names for different substances and that these names do not belong to 
the category of substance, but to quality. But Francis adheres to the view that 
the categories are not about signifiers, but about significates. And according to 
Francis secondary substances are also things, not signs, since primarily things 
are predicated of things. Not surprisingly, Francis’ theory of predication affects 
his doctrine of the categories." 

The central charge against Ockham concerns his linguistic approach: accord- 
ing to Ockham only sounds and not real things fall under the categories of pri- 
mary and secondary substance. Consequently, the categories are a mere linguistic 
and not an ontological classification. This charge may in part be correct (even 
though Ockham in the Summa Logica does not only take sounds but also mental 
concepts into account). However, we could already see that by means of his sup- 
position theory, Ockham does take the significates of predicamental signs into 


108 William of Ockham, SL 1.43, (122-123). 
109 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.5, (ed.) Amerini, 398, (ed.) Rode, 140. 
110 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.5, (ed.) Amerini, 401, (ed.) Rode, 142. 
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consideration. However, Francis' objection is to the point, at least partially: the 
focus of Ockham’s doctrine of the categories is in fact less on ontology than on 
supposition and sign theory. In addition, Francis criticizes the removal of the 
secondary substances from the category of substance and their subordination to 
quality. 

Francis opposes Ockham’s semiotic modification of the predicamental hier- 
archy in a twofold way: (1) As for the overall nominalist reformulation of the 
doctrine of the categories, particularly within the category of substance, 
Francis points to the close connection of sign and significate that led Aristotle 
to speak of the sign when he meant the significate. In fact, Francis insists that 
no names, but only significates of names, that is, things, fall under the category 
of substance. As Francis allows for a predication of things insofar as they are 
objectively in the intellect, it poses no problem to him if secondary substances 
are predicated of primary ones." 

(2) Regarding the status of secondary substances, Francis is committed 
ontologically to an extra-mental existence of universals, as we could see above. 
Thus there are universals, that is, secondary substances, in reality, even though 
these are only potential universals in need of abstraction by the intellect." 

Regarding the properties of substance there are greater differences from 
Ockham, mainly due to the different scope of the doctrine of the categories— 
whereas for Ockham the categories classify signs being able to supposit in cer- 
tain ways, Francis draws on his realist ontology. This is obvious in his treatment 
of the first property of substance, the property not to exist in something else. 
Francis almost argues like Ockham, but with a different result: the property not 
to exist in something else can in no way be attributed to the sound “human 
being” since this sound is a quality, thus an accident, which actually exists in 
something else, viz. the soul. Therefore Francis concludes that only the thing 
signified by the sound pertains to the category of substance. While Ockham 
chiefly considers the level of the signifier with its various ways of suppositing, 
Francis is interested in the significates, the things themselves. 

An ontological and a sign-theoretical difference between Francis’ and 
Ockham’s theory becomes manifest in the treatment of the second property of 
secondary substances, viz. their univocal predicability: for Ockham univocal 
sounds too signify primarily many things simply because all universal signs do 
so. In contrast to equivocal words, univocal expressions are however subordi- 
nated to only one single mental concept. Francis' conception of univocation is 


111 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.5, (ed.) Amerini, 401—403, (ed.) Rode, 142-143. 
112 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.5, (ed.) Amerini, 402—403, (ed.) Rode, p 143. 
113 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.5, (ed.) Amerini, 402—403, (ed.) Rode, 143. 
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a consequence of his realist ontology, since according to the Tractatus de voce 
univoca only an equivocal term signifies primarily many things. By contrast, 
a univocal sound pimarily and immediately signifies a nature or ratio, that is, 
a content, only secondarily many things instantiating this nature.!^ Such a 
nature is a conceived thing (res concepta) or an objective content (ratio obiec- 
tiva), that is, a universal, a thing existing objectively in the intellect.!5 Thus for 
Francis, Ockham’s definition of univocation is an equivocation because accord- 
ing to the Venerabilis Inceptor, a secondary substance like ‘human being’ imme- 
diately signifies many individuals. Francis inserts an ontological stage of 
objective being between the sign and the individuals or the less general univer- 
sals falling under the sign, while Ockham rejects common natures and is onto- 
logically committed to fewer entities. He recognizes only two levels of 
signification: signifier and significate. 


5.2 Quantity 

William of Ockham reduces the category of quantity to those of substance and 
of quality. For example, the continuous permanent quantity simply consists in 
a thing possessing parts distant from one another." And such a thing can 
either be a substance or a quality. Likewise, discrete quantity, for example, 
number, consists in nothing other than the counted thing.!" Here Ockham's 
reductionist programme prevails: the ontological substrate for the ten catego- 
ries are only two kinds of res absolutae —substances and qualities. A main rea- 
son for this reductionism lies in Ockham's conception of the res absolutae, 
which can be illustrated in the following thought experiment: god can—by 
virtue of his absolute power—remove everything real, thus every res absoluta, 
from the world or place it into the world without affecting the other absolute 
things. Ockham applies this thought experiment to the notion of continuous 
permanent quantity: suppose there is a piece of wood with a certain continu- 
ous permanent quantity inhering to it. Then the substance of the piece of 
wood has different parts belonging to the category of quantity. Now Ockham 
asks: is the quantity a res absoluta, that is, can god preserve the substance and 
at the same time destroy the quantity? Only if this were possible would the 
quantity in this example be really distinct from the substance. Ockham goes 
on and assumes that god had destroyed the quantity: then either the substance 


114 Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de voce univoca, (ed.) Fabrizio Amerini (Florence, 2005), 
521. 

115 Franciscus de Prato, Tractatus de voce univoca, 5n. 

116 William of Ockham, sL 1.44 (137). 
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still has different parts, which means that the quantity is not a res absoluta and 
nothing other than the substance. Or it has no parts at all; but Ockham excludes 
this option because then one would have to assume that the parts had moved 
locally—yet in this case god could not have destroyed the quantity without 
changing the rest of the world. Hence quantity would in neither case be a res 
absoluta. So as a result, quantity cannot be considered an absolute thing. 

By contrast, Francis assumes that quantity actually is a res absoluta that is 
distinct from substance and quality.!? But he does not believe that Ockham's 
thought experiment is a good test for the existence of absolute things since not 
all res absolutae can be separated this way. So even god cannot create a mate- 
rial substance without creating its quantity.?? But even if god removed the 
quantity from a human being, for instance, then according to Francis this per- 
son would have no parts distant from one another; she would not have parts at 
all. And Francis does not subscribe to Ockham's argument that in this case, the 
parts would have moved locally as local movement requires that the parts are 
in one place first and then in another, while in this case they simply would 
have vanished and would not have moved.!?! As we can see, Francis of Prato 
defines an absolute thing differently from Ockham. Whereas Ockham con- 
ceives of the world atomistically, as one large type case, asit were, in which one 
can place a thing or remove it independently from all the other things, Francis 
conceives of things as ontologically distinct, but not always as separable. In 
fact substance and quantity belong to the latter class of distinct, but interre- 
lated entities.'?? 


6 Conclusion 


Francis' criticism of Ockham's doctrine of the categories above all proves that 
Ockham’s ontology, with its reductionism and atomism, is completely different 
from that of Francis. Both metaphysical models turn out to be incompatible, 
with Francis' approach incurring more ontological commitments and being 
more nuanced metaphysically; here common natures, objective being and inter- 
related but distinct entities find a place. In turn, Ockham’s sign and supposition 


118 William of Ockham, SL 1.44 (134). 

119 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.7, (ed.) Amerini, 418, (ed.) Rode, 154. 

120 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.7, (ed.) Amerini, 423; (ed.) Rode, 157. 

121 Franciscus de Prato, Loyca 1.5.7, (ed.) Amerini, 423, (ed.) Rode, 157. 

122 See Fabrizio Amerini, “Introduzione,” 199: "[...] ma se due realtà sono tra loro distinte o 
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theory is more developed as it has to explain the linguistic variety of the catego- 
ries in view of a reductionist ontology. Francis' classification of the real and 
Ockham’s system of signs signifying the real in various ways are irreconcilably 
opposed. And one can draw a similar conclusion concerning all presented theo- 
ries: in the theory of mental language, in the theory of universals, and the doc- 
trine of the being of reason a moderate realism opposes a conceptualism; 
a predication of things confronts a predication of signs; objective being opposes 
mere real being. Francis does not seem to show a deeper understanding 
of Ockham’s teachings (even though his Logica follows the external structure of 
Ockham's Summa Logicae). So Francis criticism does not always provide 
evidence for the weak points of Ockham’s logic; rather it illustrates which parts 
of Ockham’s doctrine were particularly irritating for a Thomist and an adherent 
of Hervaeus Natalis. Thus Francis of Prato's works can first and foremost show us 
through which eyes his contemporaries saw the Venerabilis Inceptor. 
Systematically, Francis’ discussion of Ockham's philosophy demonstrates the 
overall importance of particular attitudes towards a predication of things. 
Theoretical decisions in this field influence systematic options concerning sev- 
eral other topics, such as the theory of universals or the doctrine of the catego- 
ries. Either one assumes—like William of Ockham—a strict separation of our 
language and thought from the extra-mental world,? or one emphasizes the 
close connection between the two spheres. This has the result for Francis of 
Prato that the world, at least inasmuch as we know it, has a propositional struc- 
ture and becomes legible. 


123 However, ontologically, for Ockham our thoughts are a part of the world, as they count as 
real beings. But there is no longer an eidetical or formal link between our acts of thinking 
andthe individual things, as can be found in Thomas Aquinas or Hervaeus Natalis. For this 
subject cf. C. Rode, "Drei Theorien des Allgemeinen um 1308. Ein historischer Querschnitt," 
in 1308. Eine Topographie historischer Gleichzeitigkeit (Miscellanea Mediaevalia) 35, (eds.) 
Andreas Speer and David Wirmer (Berlin/New York 2010), 402—416. 


CHAPTER 11 


Stephan of Rieti's Criticism of Ockham's 
Interpretation of Aristotle and Porphyry 


Fabrizio Amerini 
1 Introduction 


The logic of William of Ockham arrives in Italy, specifically in the Dominican 
Studia of the Roman Province, at the end of the 1330s. The works of the Italian 
Dominican Stephan of Rieti (Tpost 1345) were influenced by this arrival. Little 
is known about Stephan of Rieti. We do not even know when and where he was 
born or died, nor when he joined the Order. We only possess a few data con- 
cerning his academic career: Stephan was a student of philosophy at the pro- 
vincial Studium of Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome (1331-1332) and at the 
general Studium of Santa Maria Novella in Florence (1332-1333). Then he was 
assigned as teacher of philosophy to the convent of Santa Maria sopra Minerva 
in Rome (1338-1339), and later to the convent of Rieti (1339-1340). He was sent 
to study theology to the general Studium of Santa Maria Novella in Florence 
(1340-1341), and finally was assigned as bachelor to the provincial Studium of 
Perugia (1344-1345).! 

Little also remains of Stephan's works. His major philosophical work is a still 
unpublished Scriptum super Artem veterem, preserved in only one incomplete 
manuscript, which stops with the category of Substance, and also contains a 
little fragment on the category of Habit. The Scriptum constitutes the first part 
of his Logic. We know that Stephan also wrote a second part on propositions, 
but it has not reached us. Besides the Scriptum, Stephan left three short trea- 
tises: a treatise on first and second intentions (Tractatus de primis et secundis 
intentionibus); a treatise on real being and being of reason (Tractatus de ente 
reali et ente rationis); and a treatise on universals (Tractatus de universalibus). 


1 For details on the life and works of Stephan, see my "La quaestio ‘Utrum subiectum in logica 
sit ens rationis' e la sua attribuzione a Francesco da Prato. Note sulla vita e gli scritti del 
domenicano Francesco da Prato (xiv secolo),” Memorie Domenicane n.s. 30 (1999), 147-217, 
esp. 160-161. 
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His treatise on intentions was published for the first time by Iulius Domanski 
and has been recently republished together with his treatise on the being of 
reason, by Lambert M. de Rijk.? I have critically edited his treatise on universals 
and some extracts from his Scriptum super Artem veterem? To this date none of 
Stephan's theological writing has been found. 

It is in the prologue to the Scriptum, probably composed in Perugia during 
the years 1344-1345, that Stephan informs us about the arrival of Ockham's 
logic in Italy. Stephan claims that, in commenting on Porphyry and Aristotle's 
logical works, he will spend some time to refuting a 'new logic' (nova loyca) 
that has reached Dominican students' ears. This 'new logic' provokes bewilder- 
ment among younger students. The reason is that such a logic rejects doctrines 
that have been endorsed by the masters of the Order, while arguing for doc- 
trines that seem to conflict with those of Aristotle. For this reason, Stephan 
promises he will oppose Ockham’s logic with all his strength.* 

From a historical point of view, Stephan's Scriptum is important. As one of 
the few surviving works from that period, it is a significant source of informa- 
tion about the logical texts that were circulating in the Studia of the Roman 
Province during the 1330s and 1340s. From Stephan's Scriptum we know that 
teachers of logic in the Roman Province commented on the prescribed didacti- 
cal texts, while devoting a part of their ordinary lessons and questions to dis- 
proving the doctrines of Ockham's Summa Logicae and his interpretation of 
Aristotle's logical writings. His Scriptum also reveals that in addition to 
Ockham's works, other logical handbooks in circulation at the Provincial 
Studia were Peter of Auvergne's Commentaries on Aristotle's Categories and 


2 See J. Domanski, ed., "Stephani de Reate Tractatus de secundis intentionibus," Mediaevalia 
Philosophica Polonorum 12 (1967), 67-106, and L.M. de Rijk, ed., Giraldus Odonis O.F.M. Opera 
philosophica. Vol. 11: De intentionibus (Leiden, 2005), 777-815 and 816-821 (Tractatus de ente 
reali et ente rationis). 

3 See F. Amerini, ed, I trattati ‘De universalibus’ di Francesco da Prato e Stefano da Rieti (secolo 
XIV) (Spoleto 2003), esp. 133-145 (Tractatus de universalibus) and 156-165 (Scriptum super 
Porphyrium, lec. 2, qq. 1-3). 

4 CfStephanofRieti, Scriptum super Porphyrium, prol., ms. Wroclaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, 
IV. Q. 4, f. 1vb: "Quapropter ipsius scientie ut possit facilius haberi cognitio et possessio glo- 
riosa, cogitavi pro utilitate studentium primam partem Loyce per modum scripti breviter et 
aperte exponere secundum vires mei modici intellectus. Et quoniam quedam nova loyca 
auribus studentium ingeritur, que dicitur fratris Guilhelmi Occham, in qua quedam contra 
Aristotelis doctrinam et aliorum clarius edocentur, ne studentes iuvenes per ignorantiam 
decipiantur in illis, intendo doctrinam illius loyce, quantum potero, impugnare, ostendendo 
contrariam (esse) sententie Phylosophi quo ad quedam que dictus frater obstinate nititur 
(dicere) quod Phylosophus sententiaverit et quod eius sententie non repugnant." 
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Porphyry's Isagoge, and more significantly, the Logic and the Scriptum super 
Artem Veterem of the Dominican Master Gratiadeus of Ascoli (fl. ca. 1330).5 
Finally, we know from it that lecturers in logic were accustomed to using most 
of Thomas Aquinas' works for their teaching and, more interestingly, some 
select writings of the Master-General of the Order, Hervaeus Natalis (+1318),® 
such as his Treatise on second intentions or his Quodlibeta. As I have shown 
elsewhere at greater length, these texts of Hervaeus exerted a strong philo- 
sophical influence on the Dominicans of the Roman Province." 

In the Roman Province, Stephan of Rieti is not the only one who comments 
on Aristotle and Porphyry while confuting Ockham step-by-step. Another 
example is Francis of Prato (tpost 1345), under whom Stephan was bachelor 
at Perugia and to whose doctrines he sometimes refers in his works.? Francis' 
Logic dates to the same period as Stephan's Scriptum, and it also argues for the 
need for a Dominican teacher to take position against Ockham's philosophy. 
Like Stephan's Scriptum, Francis' Logic is closely connected to the Logic of 
Gratiadeus, the only logical textbook circulating in the Studia of the Roman 
Province before Francis' work. In general, we have reasons to think that this 
attitude was common among most Dominican teachers in the 1330s and 
1340s, and that such an attitude was caused to a certain degree by the institu- 
tional directives of the Provincial Capitula. The Capitula of the Roman 
Province devoted a great number of disciplinary acts in the 1330s to stemming 
access to innovative doctrines in the convents, especially for political and 
religious reasons. In most cases, the aim of the Capitula's disciplinary activity 
was to block any doctrine and discipline connected to the so-called ‘radical 
Franciscanism. In this respect, Ockham's philosophical and political thought 
seems to have been considered a doctrinal manifesto of radical Franciscanism. 
Unfortunately, the writings of the other Roman Province's lecturers are lost or 


5 On the life and works of Gratiadeus of Ascoli, see Th. Kaeppeli, Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, 3 vols. (Rome 1970), 1:49-53, and Th. Kaeppeli and E. Panella, 
Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi (Rome 1993), 4:95-96. The name of Gratiadeus 
recurs frequently in Stephan's Commentary. On Stephan's criticism of Gratiadeus' logic see 
my article "La presenza di Graziadio d'Ascoli nello Scriptum super Artem veterem di Stefano 
da Rieti," Memorie Domenicane n.s. 42 (2011), 343—382. 

6 Onthelife and works of Hervaeus Natalis, see Kaeppeli, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, 2: 
231-244, and Kaeppeli/Panella, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, 4219-120. 

7 On the fortune of Hervaeus's philosophy in the Roman Province, see F. Amerini, 
“Introduzione,” in id., La logica di Francesco da Prato (Florence, 2005), 3-230. 

8 On the life and works of Francis of Prato, see Amerini, "La quaestio ‘Utrum subiectum in 
logica sit ens rationis" 
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still undiscovered, so we have no way of knowing how widespread such a 
stance actually was. 


2 Stephan's Doctrine of Being and Universals 


Stephan of Rieti is a realist philosopher and his philosophy is very close to that 
of his master, Francis of Prato.? Stephan's realism is not naive however, but 
based on a sophisticated theory of cognition and intentionality that he inher- 
ited from Hervaeus Natalis. Intentionality is fundamental for correctly address- 
ing Stephan's view of logic and his criticism of Ockham’s interpretation of 
Porphyry's Isagoge and Aristotle's Categories. 

Stephan's technique for reinterpreting Ockham’s view of predicables and 
predicaments is very simple: whenever Ockham explains Porphyry's five predi- 
cables or Aristotle's ten categories in a semantical fashion, i.e., as a logical clas- 
sification of signifying terms, Stephan understands them in an ontological 
manner, i.e., as an ordering of the things signified by terms. Stephan tries to 
prove that no principle of parsimony can justify the reduction of the signified 
things to the signifying terms. Quite the opposite: fundamental semantical 
relations can be more easily accommodated if one introduces signified things 
alongside signifying terms. In Stephan's philosophy, the machinery of inten- 
tionality is tasked precisely with clarifying the status of the signified things, in 
order to avoid, on the one hand, any realistic commitment of the Platonic type, 
and on the other hand, any nominalistic commitment whatsoever. So let me 
begin with introducing his theory of intentionality. 

Stephan's theory of intentionality rests on the foundational distinction 
between real being and the being of reason. According to Stephan, real being 
and the being of reason are complementary sets and exhaust the sphere of 
being. This means that no thing can have both kinds of being and that every 
thing must have one of the two beings. Specifically, real being collects all the 
features of a thing that can be accounted for as mind-independent. Real being 
is synonymous with subjective being and a thing has subjective being if it 
exists either as a real subject or as a real accident of a real subject.!? Stephan 


9 For an excellent presentation of Francis' philosophy of logic, see Ch. Rode, Franciscus de 
Prato. Facetten seiner Philosophie im Blick auf Hervaeus Natalis und Wilhelm Ockham 
(Stuttgart, 2004), and Christian Rode's chapter in the present volume. See also my La 
logica di Francesco da Prato. 

10 Cf Tractatus de ente reale et ente rationis, (ed.) de Rijk, 816,7—8: “ens reale est illud quod 
habet esse per se in rerum natura, ita quod intellectus noster non facit illud esse." 
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subdivides real or subjective being into mental and extramental being. For 
example, a stone has real being and an act of cognition has also real being, in 
so faras itis taken as a real quality or psychological modification of the mind. 
In contrast, a being of reason collects all the features of a thing that can be 
singled out by an act of the mind." A being of reason is exclusively intra- 
mental, and a real thing generally only acquires being of reason when it is in a 
relation of actual cognition with the mind. As we shall see, being of reason is 
synonymous with intentional or objective being, because a thing becomes an 
object or intention precisely when it is in a relation of actual cognition with the 
mind. Again, a stone's being a stone indicates a real being, but being universal 
for a stone expresses being of reason, because we can attribute 'being univer- 
sal' to a stone only when a stone is considered as an object of cognition, i.e., 
when it is cognized by the mind in a given way, viz., universally. Let us con- 
sider this distinction more closely. 

Stephan thinks that when our mind comes in contact with the external 
world, a relation between the mind and the world ensues. This relation is sym- 
metrical. The mind is related to the world by way of an act of cognition and by 
virtue of the same act the world is also related to the mind. Such relations do 
not, however, have the same ontological range. The mind-to-world direction of 
fit states a real relation and it meets all the requirements for being a true rela- 
tion: it has a real subject (i.e., the cognizing mind, in which the relation is 
rooted), a real term (i.e., the particular extramental thing on which our cogni- 
tion turns), and a distinct real foundation (i.e., the mind's act of cognition, 
which belongs to the category of Quality). The world-to-mind direction of fit, 
rather, is only a relation of reason, and it must be accounted for as the converse 
of the relation of cognition: its subject is the particular extramental thing that is 
cognized, while its term is the cognizing mind. However, unlike the former, 
the latter does not have a distinct real foundation in the extramental thing, 
but rather its foundation is the act of cognition, viz. the same one of the 
mind-to-world relation. According to Stephan, therefore, the machinery of the 
intellectual cognition of natural things involves two sides: that of the particular 
cognizing mind, which actively cognizes a thing, and that of the particular extra- 
mental thing, which is passively cognized by the mind. In virtue of the first rela- 
tion, the mind can be said to be really cognizing a thing insofar as its cognition 
starts from a particular extramental thing and ends with a universal intra- 
mental concept that expresses the natural kind under which the particular 
thing falls. But it is only in virtue of the second relation that the thing can be 
said to be cognized by the mind. The relation of cognizing that the mind bears 


11 Ibid., 816,18: “Ens autem rationis est ens factum ab intellectu" 
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to the world naturally precedes the converse relation of being cognized that 
the world bears to the mind. Given these two cognitive relations, Stephan 
holds that both are disjunctively a necessary condition and conjointly a suffi- 
cient condition for a thing to be an intention, so that being an intention states 
precisely the passive property of a thing's being cognized by a mind that is actu- 
ally, and actively, cognizing it. 

The theory of intentionality summarized above is quite complicated and 
raises many problems that we cannot examine here.? Stephan extensively 
illustrates the mechanisms of the intentionality of cognition in his Treatise on 
first and second intentions, which is intended to be an introduction to Hervaeus 
Natalis homonymous treatise.? For our purposes it suffices to note that, on 
Stephan's account of intellectual cognition, cognizing a thing is the required 
condition for endowing such a thing with intentional being. Following 
Hervaeus, Stephan explains that a thing acquires the status of object only after 
it has been cognized. It is important to keep in mind that for Stephan we intel- 
lectually cognize a particular thing only when we reach the universal kind 
under which the thing falls, since Stephan denies that we can have intuitive 
intellectual access to particular extramental things. The particular extramental 
thing is only the starting-point of our process of intellectual cognition. The 
thing cannot act directly upon our mind, so the particular extramental thing 
becomes object of intellectual cognition only when we reach a universal cogni- 
tion of it. This means that, for Stephan, our activity of intellectual cognition is 
intrinsically intentional, since we intellectually cognize a thing when and only 
when we cognize something intellectual about that thing: for example, we cog- 
nize intellectually Socrates only when we know of what kind Socrates is, that is, 
when we know that Socrates is a man; knowing this amounts to knowing 
man-about-Socrates, i.e. the object-man about the thing-Socrates. In the 


12 For a discussion of some complications, see F. Amerini, “Realism and Intentionality: 
Hervaeus Natalis, Peter Aureoli, and William Ockham in Discussion,’ in Philosophical 
Debates at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century, (eds.) S.F. Brown, Th. Dewender, T. Kobusch 
(Leiden, 2009), 239-260. For details on Hervaeus Natalis's theory of intentionality, see 
G. Koridze, Intentionale Grundlegung der philosophischen Logik: Studien zur Intentionalitàt 
des Denkens bei Hervaeus Natalis im Traktat ‘De secundis intentionibus, Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Tübingen, available at url: https://publikationen.uni-tuebingen.de/xmlui/ 
handle/10900/46262?show-full (accessed on July 1st, 2015); J.P. Doyle, *Hervaeus Natalis, 
O.P., (d. 1323) on Intentionality: Its Direction, Context, and Some Aftermath,” The Modern 
Schoolman 83 (2006), 85-124. For an introduction to intentionality theories in the Middle 
Ages, see D. Perler, Theorien der Intentionalitat im Mittelalter (Frankfurt am Main, 2002). 

13 Cf. Tractatus de primis et secundis intentionibus, (ed.) de Rijk, 779ff., and esp. 807-808, for 
the characterization of intentionality as a relation. 
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abstract, intentional being states precisely the cognitive relation a given thing 
can bear to the mind that is actually cognizing it. In the concrete, instead, 
intentional being designates the thing itself in so far as it is in a relation of 
cognition with the mind. On such a distinction, Stephan inserts the distinction 
between first and second intentions, i.e., between the things cognized in the 
first instance and the things cognized in the second instance.4 

As is evident, Stephan's theory of intentionality is based on the conviction 
that a sharp distinction can be drawn between the nature of a thing and the 
intentional properties that the mind can attach to that nature. The mind can 
perform this second act only when a thing's nature has been cognized and 
then has been compared with other things’ natures.!5 Following Avicenna's 
doctrine of essence, Stephan considers a typical intentional property, such as 
‘being universal, as external to a thing's nature. In this way, Stephan classifies 
the proposition "Stone is universal" as a per accidens predication. It is the rela- 
tion of cognition that allows us to attribute the accidental property of being 
universal to the stone's nature, since the stone's nature on its own is neither 
particular nor universal.!6 To summarize, according to Stephan's view of inten- 
tionality, the concrete term ‘universal’ states two things: first, the cognized 
thing that is the subject of the intentionality relation expressed by the abstract 
term 'universality' and second, a special modality of intra-mental existence 
that follows the cognized thing qua cognized in virtue of the relation of 
intentionality-universality that the thing bears to the mind. 


14 Cfr eg. Sup. Porph. 44, fol. 12ra: "Intentio est duplex, scilicet prima et secunda. Prima 
intentio dividitur in primam materialiter et primam formaliter. Prima intentio materiali- 
ter est omne ens reale dum intelligitur, ut homo, lapis, animal et sic de aliis entibus reali- 
bus. Prima intentio formaliter est relatio entis realis intellecti ad actum intelligendi, que 
relatio dicitur intentionalitas, a qua ens reale intellectum dicitur prima intentio. Secunda 
etiam intentio dividitur in intentionem materialiter et intentionem formaliter. Secunda 
intentio materialiter sive in concreto (quod est idem) est ens rationis dum intelligitur. 
Secunda vero intentio formaliter sive in abstracto est relatio entis rationis dum intelligi- 
tur ad actum intelligendi, que relatio est intentionalitas, a qua ens rationis denominatur 
(secunda intentio) in concreto" For more on this division, see Tractatus de primis et 
secundis intentionibus, (ed.) de Rijk, 779-81, esp. 811,66—22; Tractatus de ente reale et ente 
rationis, (ed.) de Rijk, 818,3-23. 

15 Cf. Sup. Porph. 24, fol. 5va-b (ed. Amerini, 159,113-160,151); Tractatus de ente reale et ente 
rationis, (ed.) de Rijk, 817,41. Stephan derives such a distinction from Thomas Aquinas, 
Expositio libri Metaphysicorum 7.13, (ed.) R. Spiazzi (Turin-Rome, 1964), n. 1570. 

16  Seeeg.Sup. Porph., 6.1, fol. 16rb; Tractatus de primis et secundis intentionibus, (ed.) de Rijk, 
783—784. Universality is portrayed indeed as an accident of reason: see Tractatus de uni- 
versalibus, (ed.) Amerini, 135-136,9-24, and 143,41-56; Tractatus de ente reali et ente ratio- 
nis, (ed.) de Rijk, 817,5-21. 
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3 Being of Reason as the Subject-Matter of Logic 


Stephan's philosophy places central importance on the means by which inten- 
tional properties, that is, the so-called second intentions (e.g. ‘being univer- 
sal’), are attributed to cognized things, that is, first intentions (e.g., man’). On 
this mechanism of attribution hinges Stephan's distinction between meta- 
physics and logic. Following a long-standing tradition, Stephan assumes that 
metaphysics deals with real being, while logic deals with being of reason or 
intentional being. Stephan often repeats that being of reason is the subject- 
matter of logic. His argument is that logic is commonly understood as a ratio- 
nal science, opposed to real sciences. Like every science, though, logic deals 
with being, because no science can be about non-being. However, logic cannot 
deal with real being; therefore, logic deals with being of reason. Applying this 
argument, Stephan charges Ockham with misunderstanding the nature of 
logic. This is the first criticism of Ockham’s logic, the most general one. When 
Stephan polemicizes with Ockham on the subject-matter of logic, he has in 
mind Ockham’s thesis— stated in the Summa Logicae, 1, Ch. 4o—that the act 
of cognition is the subject-matter of logic. Ockham’s position is understand- 
able if one takes present his well-known criticism of objective being and the 
resulting reduction of concepts to acts of cognition. Of course, Ockham did 
not mean that the act of cognition, qua psychological token, is the subject- 
matter of logic, because in itself the act of cognition is a real being (in fact, it 
belongs to the category of Quality). Ockham rather meant that the act of cog- 
nition can be regarded as the subject-matter of logic when it is considered as a 
being of reason, i.e., as something that takes the place of a real thing. 

Stephan objects to this qualification with two arguments. First, either the 
act of cognition maintains the same being regardless of how it is considered, 
and this can be only real being, since the act of cognition is in itself a real 
being; or it has two and opposite beings, which is a contradiction. Second, 
Stephan contests the following inference by Ockham: if the act of cognition 
exists in the mind, then it exists in the mind subjectively. This is a fallacy, 
Stephan explains, because something can exist in the mind objectively as well 
as subjectively.!? 


17 Cfr. Sup. Pred. 3.2, fol. 33vb; 5.1, fol. 37vb. Stephan also relates the distinction between real 
predication (predicatio secundum rem) and logical predication (predicatio secundum 
rationem) to this distinction: see Sup. Pred. 4.1, fol. 35rb. 

18 Cf. Sup. Porph., prol. 1, fol. 2rb—va: "Sed contra hoc est opinio fratris Guilhelmi Ocham, qui 
dicit quod ens rationis est actus intelligendi. Sed actus intelligendi potest accipi duplic- 
iter: uno modo vice sui, et isto modo actus intelligendi non est ens rationis; alio modo 
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These arguments show that Stephan’s defense of the doctrine of objective 
being principally aims at rejecting the ‘psychologism’ entailed by Ockham’s 
position. None of his arguments, however, seem conclusive. The first presup- 
poses that real being and being of reason exhaustively divide being, as was 
said, but clearly this is not true for Ockham, who refuses to consider being of 
reason as a true modality of existence. Since Ockham ultimately rejects that 
concepts have objective being, it follows that Stephan’s second argument as 
well does not apply. But apart from the force of his arguments, what is worth 
noting here is that Stephan champions the Avicennian view that logic deals 
with second intentions as applied to first intentions,!9 and that he refers such 
a characterization of logic to the things as underlying the intentional proper- 
ties rather than to the intentional properties themselves or to the things 


potest accipi vice rei intellecte, et isto modo actus intelligendi est ens rationis. Hoc autem, 
ut dicit, est de mente Philosophi, v [pro v1] Metaphysice, ubi dicit quod ens rationis est 
ens in anima; sed hoc est actus intelligendi. Ista autem opinio repugnat dictis Aristotelis. 
Nam Philosophus, v [pro v1] Metaphysice, distinguit ens rationis contra ens reale; sed 
actus intelligendi est ens reale, cum per se sit de consideratione philosophi naturalis, ut 
patet 111 De anima; ergo et cetera. Item, ista opinio repugnat dictis Commentatoris, I De 
anima, commento VIII, ubi dicit sic: ‘Intellectus est agens in eis universalitatem, et loqui- 
tur expresse de rebus existentibus extra intellectum, in quibus intellectus facit universali- 
tatem; ergo universalitas est in ipsis rebus extra et non in intellectu, in quo est actus 
intelligendi; sed talis universalitas est ens rationis; ergo ens rationis non est actus intelli- 
gendi. Nec valet quod dicit quod actus intelligendi vice obiecti est ens rationis, quia ens 
reale nullius vice potest esse ens rationis, sicut nec ens rationis potest esse ens reale; actus 
autem intelligendi est ens reale et per consequens nullius vice potest esse ens rationis. Et 
propterea accipio actum intelligendi vice sui et vice obiecti. Tunc quero: aut actus intel- 
ligendi utroque modo consideratus habet eandem entitatem, aut non. Si sic, ergo cum 
vice sui sit ens reale, ergo et vice obiecti. Si non, ergo unus actus intelligendi habet duas 
entitates, quod est impossibile. Nec etiam valet quod dicit quod ens rationis est ens in 
anima, allegando Philosophum, quia ens rationis dicitur esse ens in anima obiective et 
non subiective, et ideo concludi non potest quod sit actus intelligendi, qui est subiective 
in anima. Est ergo ens rationis, ut dixi (ad) presens, modus quidam consequens rem intel- 
lectam ut intellecta est. Et de tali ente rationis est logica." Compare this text with Ockham, 
SL 1.40 (12,32-42). I have transcribed the entire question of Stephan in my “La presenza 
di Graziadio d'Ascoli, Appendix 11. See also Tractatus de primis et secundis intentionibus, 
(ed.) de Rijk, 813,4—28, and for a criticism of Ockham, 814,3-815,22. 

19 Cfr. Sup. Pred., prol. 2, fol. 29va. At least, Stephan endorses the characterization of logic 
that Avicenna set forth in the Metaphysics. In his Tractatus de primis et secundis inten- 
tionibus (ed. de Rijk, 812,2-6), instead, Stephan, inspired by Albert the Great, counts 
Avicenna among the supporters of the view that argumentation rather than second 
intentions is the subject-matter of logic. According to Stephan, Avicenna embraces this 
second view in his Logic. 
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themselves.?? In this way, Stephan wants to avoid considering logic in a too 
mentalistic way. This may be seen as the hallmark of Stephan's interpretation 
of Porphyry's Isagoge and Aristotle's Categories. In particular, Stephan invokes 
the distinction between the underlying nature and the intentional properties 
that can be attached to it on various occasions, such as when he discusses the 
truth-conditions of propositions predicating second intentions of first inten- 
tions (e.g., "animal is a genus"), or when he explains the invalidity of inferences 
such as “man is animal; animal is a genus; therefore man is a genus,””! or even 
when he attempts to reconcile the metaphysical primacy of primary sub- 
stances with the cognitive primacy of secondary substances.?? 

More particularly, Stephan divides logic according to three kinds of being of 
reason that correspond to the three standard operations of the intellect: under- 
standing simple essences, forming propositions, and reasoning inferentially. 
According to this division, Stephan points out that, in the abstract, logic deals 
with abstract properties and functions such as predicability (Isagoge),?? cate- 
goriality (Categories)?^ of simple terms, propositionability (De interpretatione), 


20 Cf. Sup. Porph. 4.2, fol. 12ra-b: “Genus autem materialiter acceptum est res cui intellectus 
hoc quod est 'genus' attribuit, sicut dicimus quod animal est genus. Et accipiendo isto 
modo genus, duo dico. Primum est quod hic diffinitur vera res. Secundum quod dico est 
quod ad talem diffinitionem concurrit opus rationis sive intellectus. Primum patet sic: ibi 
diffinitur res ubi diffinitio significat predicationem realem; sed in diffinitione generis 
superius assignata denotatur predicatio realis; ergo et cetera [...] Secundum declaro sic: 
ad cuius intellectum est sciendum quod predicari est actus rationis et ideo non potest 
convenire alicui nisi ei quod ratio apprehendit. Cum igitur animal diffiniatur hic per 
predicari, necessario ad diffinitionem (eius) opus rationis concurrit. Item, cum animal 
consideretur ut genus, ibi est primo considerare rem animalis et secundo communitatem 
animalis, secundum quam animal est idem omni speciei [...] sed illa communitas est 
communitas rationis; ergo et cetera." 

21 Cf. Sup. Porph. 4.2, fol. 12rb—vb; 6.1, fol. 16rb. 

22 Cf. Sup. Pred. 5.3, fol. 38ra—b. 

23 Cf. Sup. Porph., prol. 2., fol. 3ra: "subiectum huius libri est ens rationis sub ratione proprii 
predicabilis, quod est aptum natum predicari de pluribus" The derivation of the five 
Porphyrian predicables is made according to the mode of predication (in quale/in quid). 
For details, see fol. 3ra—b. 

24 Cf. Sup. Pred., prol. 2, fol. 29rb: “Ad evidentiam istius questionis est sciendum quod decem 
predicamenta possunt dupliciter considerari, ut docet Herveus, I Quolibet: uno modo, pro 
rebus substratis in omnibus predicabilitatibus (pro predicamentis); alio modo, possunt 
accipi pro ipsis intentionibus predicamentalibus, que ipsis rebus per intellectum 
attribuuntur [...] Hac distinctione premissa, pono tres conclusiones. Prima conclusio est 
quod ad logicum non pertinet determinare de predicamentis primo modo. Secunda con- 
clusio est quod logicus hic non considerat predicamenta accipiendo predicamenta 
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and demonstrability (the remaining parts of the Organon). But in the concrete, 
logic deals with the things that exemplify such abstract properties. The logi- 
cian, for example, scrutinizes substances under the characterization of 'being 
substance, that is, in so far they are involved in a predication as subjects of 
predicates, and this can happen only when extramental substances are taken 
as cognized things. The metaphysician, instead, considers them as real entities 
in which the property of ‘being substance’ accidentally inheres.?5 In particular, 
Stephan holds that the subject-matter of the Isagoge is predicable being (ens 
dicibile) in general, while that of the Categories is a narrower portion of it, i-e., 
incomplex predicable being (ens dicibile incomplexum). Both meet the require- 
ments for being the subject-matter of a discipline: (i) being the primary object 
searched for in that discipline; (ii) being what is primarily known in that disci- 
pline; (iii) being that to which any other thing investigated in that discipline 
relates.6 

Of course, one could object that this ‘ontological’ characterization of logic 
entails the overlap between logic and metaphysics that Stephan wants to 


secundo modo. Tertia conclusio est quod logicus considerat predicamenta accipiendo 
predicamenta primo modo in quantum in eis fundantur predicamenta secundo modo.” 
4.3, fol. 36rb: “Tertio quero utrum ista propositio sit vera ‘substantia est predicamentum’ 
[...] Circa istam questionem est sciendum quod ‘predicamentum’ potest accipi dupliciter: 
uno modo, pro quadam secunda intentione concernente ex opere intellectus ipsam sub- 
stantiam in communi; alio modo potest accipi 'predicamentum' pro ordine predicabilium 
in linea substantie existentium secundum quem modum tota linea—scilicet substantia, 
corpus, animatum corpus, et animal—‘predicamentum’ dicitur. Si igitur ‘predicamen- 
tum' sumatur primo modo, tunc dico quod ista propositio est vera [...] Si autem sumatur 
'predicamentum' secundo modo, tunc dico quod ista propositio est falsa" See also 
Tractatus de ente reale et rationis, (ed.) de Rijk, 816,29—817,15. 

25 Ibid. 74 fol. 42ra-b: "Circa istam questionem est dicendum quod de substantia possumus 
loqui dupliciter. Uno modo secundum loycum, alio modo secundum metaphysicum. 
Si igitur loquimur de substantia secundum loycum, credo quod propria ratio substantie 
est substare secundis substantiis et accidentibus simul, vel secundis substantiis vel acci- 
dentibus [...] Si vero loquimur de substantia secundum metaphysicum, dico quod pro- 
pria ratio substantie est esse rem cui non convenit esse in subiecto, quia esse in subiecto 
repugnat rationi substantie." Thus, for the logician 'being in a subject' and 'being said of a 
subject' are different relationships, while for the metaphysician they amount to the same 
relationship: see Tractatus de universalibus, (ed.) Amerini, 138—139,43-58, and Sup. Pred. 
3.2, fol. 33vb (see below, note 63). Stephan derives such a distinction from Thomas 
Aquinas, Expositio libri Metaphysicorum 7.13, (ed.) Spiazzi, nn. 1575-1576. 

26 Ibid., prol. 1, fol. 29ra-b: “quod eius cognitio principaliter intendatur in scientia illa [...] 
quod ipsum in scientia sit primo notum [...] quod omnia que considerantur in scientia 
habeant attributionem ad ipsum." 
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avoid. The fact that the logician investigates things in so far as they are corre- 
lated to intentional properties does not change the fact that they are nonethe- 
less things. Stephan is aware of this difficulty and tries to ward off the blow. He 
replies that, although things are considered by the logician as they are corre- 
lated to intentional properties, the logician does not investigate them in so far 
as they are real things, but in so far as they are the foundation of such inten- 
tional properties.?” One can find Stephan's response unsatisfactory, but what is 
important for the present argument is to register the emphasis put by Stephan 
on the 'semantic' value of his interpretation. From Stephan's perspective, the 
Aristotelian categories do not express a classification of things qua extramen- 
tally existing, but of things qua cognized; for this reason, there is nothing 
wrong in classifying one and the same thing in different categories. What can- 
not be done is classifying a thing in different categories according to the same 
mode of being. The reason is that the categories express precisely the different 
modes of being of things, and such modes emerge as a result of our acts of 
cognizing things. Thus, Stephan emasculates a standard argument against the 
ontological interpretation of the Categories (i.e. a thing's belonging to more 
than one category) by resorting to Hervaeus' distinction between the non- 
overlap of beings (impermixtio essentiarum) and the non-overlap of the modes 
of being (impermixtio modorum essendi)? If the categorial classification is 
nonetheless real for Stephan, he has no doubt that the articulation of predica- 
bles in each category is instead one of reason.?9 


27 Ibid, fol. 29va: "Sed contra premissa arguitur sic: substantia et quantitas prout consider- 
antur a logico in quantum in eis fundantur intentiones predicamentales aut sunt res vere, 
aut non. Non potest dici quod non [...] ergo logicus considerat de rebus et per consequens 
logica erit scientia realis [...] Ad hoc autem est dicendum quod substantia et quantitas 
prout in eis fundantur intentiones supradicte sunt res; sed in quantum res non consider- 
antur a logico, sed in quantum sunt fundamenta talium intentionum." 

28 Ibid.3.2, fol. 35va-b: “Quantum ad primum est sciendum quod, ut docet magister Herveus, 
IV Quolibet, impermixtio predicamentorum potest intelligi duobus modis. Uno modo 
quod secundum diversitatem predicamentorum sint diverse essentie sicut sunt substan- 
tia, quantitas et qualitas [...], et isto modo, ut prefatus doctor dicit, non debet accipi 
impermixtio predicamentorum ita scilicet quod una et eadem essentia non includatur in 
diversis predicamentis, quia idem motus per essentiam est actio et passio, ut patet I 
Physicorum [...] Alio modo impermixtio predicamentorum potest intelligi non quod 
essentia unius predicamenti non sit essentia alterius predicamenti, sicut dictum de sub- 
stantia, quantitate et qualitate, sed quod, existente una re et essentia, ita ista res determi- 
natur secundum unum modum ad unum predicamentum secundum quem modum non 
sit alterius predicamenti, ita quod ab illo modo proprie et secundum veritatem sumatur 
ratio predicamenti illius." 

29 ~— Ibid.6.1, fols. 4ovb-41ra. 
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Until now we have illustrated Stephan's teaching on being and the subject- 
matter of logic; we are now in the position for assessing how it inspires 
Stephan's criticism of Ockham’s interpretation of Porphyry and Aristotle. 


4 Stephan's Criticism of Ockham's Interpretation of Aristotle and 
Porphyry 


Throughout his Scriptum Stephan criticizes many points of Ockham’s interpre- 
tation of Porphyry and Aristotle. But they all revolve around the claim that 
Ockham collapsed the distinction between a thing's nature and its intentional 
properties, reducing the latter to acts of cognition.?? What is wrong with this 
reduction? Stephan thinks that two principles supporting Ockham's mature 
theory of concepts are wrong: (1) the principle that whatever is real is singular, 
and (11) the principle that whatever can be distinct can be really separated. Let 
me consider each of them in turn. 

To reject the second principle (11), Stephan's move consists in broadening 
the notion of identity. Specifically, Stephan's point is that distinction does not 
imply separation in an unqualified way. For Stephan, two things are really iden- 
tical if they are one and the same thing in reality; but if two things are really 
identical, this does not entail that they are identical in all the respects, i.e., 
coextensively (convertibiliter). If there exists at least one property that can be 
predicated of one of them and not of the other, such things are not really iden- 
tical coextensively, and this implies that they are really non-identical in some 
respect. In this case, they can be said to be distinct according to the reason. For 
example, Peter and man are really identical because they are the same thing in 
reality, but they are not really identical in all the respects. In fact, while “Peter 
is man" is true, *man is Peter" is false, since there is some property that is predi- 
cated of Peter and not of man, or vice versa; therefore, Peter and man are dif- 
ferent according to the reason. Following this intuition, Stephan corrects 
Ockham’s inference. Distinction entails separation in a qualified way: if two 
things are distinct according to the reason, they can be separated only accord- 
ing to the reason, while two things can be separated in reality only if they are 
distinct in reality. Thus, one cannot infer that if two things are distinct, they 
can be really separated.?! 


30  Onwhich, see Tractatus de primis et secundis intentionibus, (ed.) de Rijk, 81412-23. 

31 Cf. Sup. Porph. 2.1, fol. 6rb (ed. Amerini, 161186—197). This qualification helps Stephan to 
avoid some inconveniences connected to the transitivity of the relation of identity (see 
e.g. 161,203-221). It is also the key for explaining identity and difference between the 
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To reject the first principle (1), instead, Stephan broadens the notion of 
unity. Itis true that every real thing is one thing, but it is a mistake to infer from 
this that every real thing is one singular thing. ‘Being one’ says more than ‘being 
singular'?? Speaking this way, Stephan shows to advocate a realistic view of 
universals. Such a view is not naive, however, since Stephan carefully distin- 
guishes the question of the extramental being of universals from that of their 
extramental unity. Stephan's point is that universals have a mind-independent 
being but a mind-dependent unity. This means that, for Stephan, our mind 
plays a key role in forming the universals. It gives rise to the universals by col- 
lecting and unifying properties that are nonetheless founded on the external 
world. Universals endowed with real unity do not exist in the external world, 
but this does not mean that universals do not have any distinct foundation in 
reality and, hence, some degree of unity of their own. This leads Stephan to the 
conclusion that reality cannot be reduced to singularity. Although only singu- 
lar things are concretely and separately existent in reality, the domain of what 
is real (i.e., mind-independent) is greater than the domain of what actually 


predicables. See e.g. Sup. Porph. 5.3, fol. 15rb-va: "Ad evidentiam istius questionis est 
Sciendum quod genus et species possunt dupliciter considerari. Uno modo pro ipsis 
intentionibus secundis, que sunt intentiones universalitatis. Alio modo pro ipsis rebus 
in quibus ipse intentiones universalitatis fundantur. Si sumantur primo modo, tunc 
dico quod genus et species distinguntur realiter eo modo sicut res [...] Siautem genus et 
species sumantur secundo modo, tunc pono duas conclusiones. Prima conclusio est 
quod genus et species sunt idem realiter. Secunda conclusio est quod genus et species 
non sunt idem realiter convertibiliter.” 11.2, fol. 24vb: "Secundo quero utrum genus et 
differentia sint idem [...] Circa istam questionem est sciendum quod ista questio potest 
habere duplicem intellectum sicut potest esse duplex identitas. Unus intellectus est ut 
questio querat de identitate secundum rationem, scilicet utrum genus et differentia sint 
idem secundum rationem. Secundus intellectus, quod questio querat de identitate 
secundum rem, scilicet utrum genus et differentia sint idem secundum rem. Sumendo 
igitur questionem in primo sensu, ponam unam conclusionem negativam, scilicet quod 
genus et differentia non sunt idem secundum rationem [...] Si autem sumatur questio 
secundo intellectu, tunc pono unam conclusionem affirmativam, scilicet quod genus et 
differentia sunt idem secundum rem." For two ways of understanding real identity, see 
Sup. Pred. 5.6, fol. 39rb—va. For more on Stephan’s theory of identity and distinction, see 
q. 3, fol. 7rb—vb (ed. Amerini, 164,305-165,367), and Tractatus de ente reale et ente ratio- 
nis, (ed.) de Rijk, 817,27-818,2. For the context of Stephan's theory of identity, see my 
"What is Real. A Reply to Ockham's Ontological Program,” Vivarium 43.1 (2005), 
187-212. 
32 Ibid. (ed. Amerini, 161180—185). 
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exists.?? For example, the fact that Peter and Hercules are substantially similar 
and more substantially similar than Peter and Brunellus, a horse, is not due to 
the existence of a mind that, by actually cognizing Peter, Hercules and 
Brunellus, makes them similar in various way. The greater substantial similar- 
ity between two men than that between a man and a horse is a mind- 
independent fact, which cannot be reduced to the existence of the singulars 
that are similar. In reality, substantial similarity does not exist alongside Peter 
and Hercules, nonetheless it is as real as Peter and Hercules. From this Stephan 
further concludes that substantial similarity has a specific being in reality. Its 
specific being coincides with the co-specific being of two numerically different 
things, and such a being provides the foundation for the specific unity of sub- 
stantial similarity. At the same time, substantial similarity has numerical unity 
only in the mind and in each singular with which it essentially identifies.?^ 

Historically speaking, it is well known that the early reactions to Ockham 
principally concerned Ockham's account of concepts as natural signs and 
terms of the mental language. Stephan is not an exception in this regard. 
Stephan thinks that it is possible to grant objective being to concepts, and as a 
result he refuses to read the Isagoge and the Categories as treatises concerning 
signifying terms. Although Stephan agrees with Ockham that signification is a 
property of terms (written, spoken, and mental), he nonetheless affirms that 
predication is a property of the signified things other than of the signifying terms. 
Primarily, predication states a metaphysical relationship. Linguistic predica- 
tion is only the means by which we predicate things of each other. Stephan, 
however, explains that the things that are predicated are not the things qua 
extramentally existing but the things qua cognized and then signified by the 
language. As one can easily realize, Stephan's position is not new. In essence, it 
is a reformulation of Boethius's interpretation of Porphyry's Isagoge and 
Aristotle's Categories, an interpretation that was relaunched by Walter Burley 
inthe first quarter ofthexi1v century. Stephan opposes Ockham's Commentaries 
on Porphyry and Aristotle on many points, but all of his opposition depends on 
this idea. Some examples will make this clear. 


33 Curiously, Paul V. Spade reaches the same conclusion in his reconstruction of Ockham's 
metaphysics. See P.V. Spade, “Ockham’s Nominalist Metaphysics: Some Main Themes,” in 
The Cambridge Companion to Ockham, (ed.) P.V. Spade (Cambridge 1999), 100-117. 

34 Ibid. fol. 6ra (ed. Amerini, 159,126-160,151, esp. 160,147-149): "Ideo si numquam esset 
anima, esset quod Petrus est homo, Hercules est homo, propter illam realem conformita- 
tem quae nihil est aliud quam natura communis." For more on Stephan's theory of univer- 
sals, see Tractatus de universalibus, (ed.) Amerini, 135-145, esp. 139-145. 
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5 Ockham and Stephan on the Nature of Porphyry's Predicables 


Let us start by recalling a case—i.e., that of the interpretation of the predicable 
genus—that I have discussed at greater length elsewhere.?5 For our purpose, it 
is not important to establish what Ockham’s position on the nature of predi- 
cables really is, but how Ockham’s doctrine was reconstructed and then criti- 
cized by Stephan. With respect to this, Stephan shows to be however an 
accurate reader of Ockham, although he does not always get the kernel of 
Ockham’s thought, as we shall see. 

In his Scriptum, Stephan summarizes Ockham’s interpretation of genus in 
two main theses: 


(1) The genus animal is not an extramental thing and is not part of the 
essence of the things it is predicated of. The reason is that no extramental 
thing can be the subject or predicate of a proposition. Therefore, when 
we predicate animal, which is a genus, of man, which is a species, we do 
not mean to state that the subject is really the same as the predicate, or 
that the predicate really accrues to the subject, but that what is referred 
to by the subject is really the same as what is referred to by the predicate. 

(2) The genus animal is an intention of the mind that can be predicated of 
the intentions signifying the species.?6 


Stephan regards this interpretation of genus as incorrect. Stephan notes that if 
one wants to explain the nature of genus according to Porphyry's doctrine, one 
must begin with introducing some crucial distinctions. First of all, one must 


35 See F. Amerini, “De natura generis. William Ockham and Some Italian Dominicans,” 
Documenti e Studi sulla Tradizione Filosofica Medievale 18 (2007), 453-482. 

36 Cf. e.g. Sup. Porph., 13, fol. urb: "Circa istam questionem, intendo tria facere. Primo enim 
intendo recitare opinionem Occham et eam impugnare. Secundo intendo recitare opin- 
ionem Gratiadei et eam similiter impugnare. Tertio intendo ponere opinionem quam 
credo veram et eam probare. Quantum ad primum spectat, est sciendum quod Occham, 
XX capitulo sue Loyce, dicit principaliter duo. Primum est quod genus non est aliqua res 
extra animam, de essentia istorum de quibus predicatur, sed est intentio quedam anime 
predicabilis de multis, non quidem pro se, sed pro rebus quas significat. Sicut in ista 
propositione ‘homo est animal’: ista propositio est vera non pro voce, sed pro re quam 
significat. Secundum quod dicit est quod ista intentio 'genus' non predicatur de rebus 
existentibus extra animam, quia sibi non subiciuntur, sed predicatur de signis talium 
rerum, de quorum esse non est genus. Ex quo sequitur quod genus non sit pars speciei, 
ymmo genus importat totum. Ex quibus verbis manifeste patet quod, cum diffinitur 
genus, ibi diffinitur intentio anime.” Compare with Ockham, SL 1.20, OPh 1. 67-69. 
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distinguish the signifying term 'genus' from what is signified. Then, one must 
distinguish the formal from the material signification of the term, namely 
what the term signifies in the abstract (i.e., the intentional property of being a 
genus or generality) from what the term signifies in the concrete (i.e., any thing 
underlying the property of being a genus, for instance an animal).3” According 
to these distinctions, Stephan agrees with Ockham that 'genus' is a second- 
intention term, while 'animal' a first-intention term. He also agrees that the 
reference of the term ‘genus, understood abstractly as a second intention, is 
not a real being but a being of reason, i.e., the property of being a genus or 
generality. Nonetheless, he disagrees with Ockham about the ontological sta- 
tus of the first intention that is signified by 'genus' in the concrete. Stephan's 
proposal is that animal, which is signified by ‘genus, is a thing and not an 
intention of the mind: not however a thing qua extramentally existing but a 
thing qua cognized. 

Applying this intuition, Stephan reverses Ockham’s interpretation. His strat- 
egy lies in proving first, (1*) that animal is a real thing (cognized), which is an 
essential part of the things (cognized) it is predicated of, and, second, (2*) that 
animal cannot be an intention of the mind, if 'intention' is understood as 
Ockham suggests, i.e., as a quality of the mind. In order to argue for (1*), 
Stephan stresses that Ockham’s claim that “the genus is an intention of the 
mind that is predicable of many things"?? is untenable. For Stephan, as was 
said, predication is a metaphysical notion. It expresses a thing's referring to 
another thing, albeit by means of a linguistic proposition, and indicates a real 
identity between the predicated things. But an intention cannot be predicated 
of things, because it is a singular entity in the mind and it is really separated 
from the things it is predicated of. In order to argue for (2*), furthermore, 
Stephan holds that the properties of 'being universal in predication' and 'being 
singular are incompatible properties, so that they cannot be attributed to one 
and the same thing. 

Stephan blames Ockham for having misunderstood the authentic nature of 
predication and, if predicability is the defining feature of universality, univer- 
sality as well. As a matter of fact, Porphyry describes the genus as “that which 
is predicated in quod quid est of many things that are different in species." But 
itis clear that, even if one concedes that only linguistic predication is involved 
here, the subject of the property of being predicable cannot be a mental item, 
for many reasons. (i) For one thing, no item existing subjectively in the mind as 


37 lbid. fol. 12ra. 
38 Ibid. fol. uva: "Secundum quod dicit est quod genus est quedam intentio anime predica- 
bilis de multis.” 
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a quality of it can be predicated essentially (in quid) of extramental things, 


since no such item can be an essential part of an extramental thing.?? (ii) For 


another, no item existing subjectively in the mind as a quality of it, strictly 


speaking, can be predicated of what is outside the mind, since it is really sepa- 


rated from it, as was said.*? But apart from these and similar arguments, which 


39 


40 


Ibid., fol. urb—va: "Sed ista opinio videtur mihi quod sit falsa quantum ad omnia que 
ponit. Primo enim dicit quod genus non est aliqua res extra animam, de essentia eorum 
de quibus predicatur. Contra: quod non est de essentia rei de qua predicatur, non predi- 
catur de illa re in quid; sed genus de hiis de quibus predicatur, predicatur in quid; ergo 
genus est de essentia eorum de quibus predicatur. Maior patet, quia 'quid' dicit rei sub- 
stantiam, quod autem non est de rei substantia, non potest de re predicari in quid. Minor 
patet hic per Auctorem, qui dicit quod genus predicatur in quid; ergo et cetera. Secundo 
arguo sic: illud est de substantia rei quod inest illi rei in primo modo dicendi per se; sed 
genus inest rebus de quibus predicatur primo modo dicendi per se; ergo et cetera. Maior 
patet per Philosophum, primo Posteriorum, ubi dicit sic: 'per se autem sunt quecumque 
sunt in eo quod quid est, ut triangulo inest linea et punctum linee? Substantia enim 
eorum est ex hiis. Minor probatur, quia genus ponitur in diffinitione rerum de quibus 
predicatur, ut patet vil Metaphysice et in capitulo de differentia; sed quod ponitur in diffi- 
nitione rei inest rei primo modo dicendi per se, ut patet ex verbis Philosophi allegatis; 
ergo et cetera. Tertio arguo sic: predicatum in quid substantiale est de substantia eius de 
quo predicatur, alias non esset [esset] substantiale predicatum; sed genus est huiusmodi; 
ergo et cetera. Maior patet. Minor probatur per Commentatorem, vi1 Metaphysice, com- 
mento IIII? et commento XII 5; ergo et cetera.” 

Ibid., fol. va-b: "Secundum quod dicit est quod genus est quedam intentio anime predi- 
cabilis de multis. Contra: si genus est quedam intentio anime predicabilis de multis, 
quero utrum illa multa sint entia realia vel intentiones anime. Non potest dici quod sint 
entia realia, quia intentio anime, que secundum eum est in anima subiective, non predi- 
catur in quid de entibus realibus, de quibus tamen in quid predicatur genus, si illa multa 
sint entia realia. Si autem illa multa sint intentiones anime, contra dupliciter. Primo sic, 
quia cum illa multa de quibus predicatur genus sint distincta specie et per consequens 
sint distincte species, oportebit quod intentiones anime, scilicet ille multe, sint distincte 
species; sed distincte species sunt in distinctis generibus predicamentorum, quod non 
potest dici de intentionibus anime, que non sunt determinate in aliquo predicamento. 
Secundo probo sic, quia illa multa que ponuntur intentiones anime oportet necessario 
quod predicentur de rebus existentibus extra animam vel quod predicentur de se invicem 
vice rerum extra animam existentium, alias ista propositio esset falsa ‘homo est animal’, 
quocumque modo intelligetur. Non primo modo, quia ista intentio ‘homo’ non est ista 
intentio que est ‘animal.’ Si secundo modo, nisi res quas significant iste due voces sive 
intentiones sint idem, tunc ratione rerum significatarum ista propositio esset falsa ‘homo 
est animal.’ Ergo primum dictum videtur quod non sit verum. In secundo dicto dicit quod 
genus non predicatur de entibus extra animam existentibus. Contra: Auctor iste 
Porphyrius dicit quod est quedam propositio que est maioris de minori ut dicendo 'homo 
est animal’ vel 'Sortes est homo. Tunc quero non de voce sed de rebus utrum res quam 
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Ockham could easily parry by insisting that metaphysical predication can be 
explained by recourse to the referential identity of the terms involved in a lin- 
guistic predication, Stephan's main reason for rejecting Ockham’s interpreta- 
tion concerns the thesis (2*), i.e., that animal cannot be an intention of the 
mind.^ This is the central feature of Stephan's reaction to Ockham. 

Suppose that Ockham is right in saying that an animal is nothing but an 
intention existing subjectively in the mind. Suppose, further, that when predi- 
cating animal of man, we are predicating an intention of another intention. 
Suppose, finally, that an intention is not something different from an act of 
cognition, which is a singular entity on its own. If these suppositions are right, 
Stephan thinks that some problems ineluctably arise. 

First of all, by formulating the proposition (P) “man is animal,” we would 
formulate none other than the following proposition: 


(P1) The intention man is the intention animal. 


In this case, Porphyry's description should be understood as saying that the 
intention of genus is predicable in quod quid est of many intentions that are 
different in species, from which one could further infer that Porphyry thinks of 
intentions themselves as different species of beings. But this does not seem to 
be Porphyry's point. In fact, when he states (P), Porphyry does not seem to be 
interested in dealing with intentions considered on their own. In the Summa 
Logicae,** Ockham himself recognized that one could read (P) as (P1), and 


significat ‘homo’ sit alia res quam illa quam significat ‘Sortes. Si non, ergo oportet dicere 
quod res Sortis est res hominis. Si autem (alia), ergo sequitur quod universale dicat rem 
distinctam a singulari, quod est contra eum. Et idem dicendum est et de aliis. Et confirma- 
tur ista ratio, quia ista propositio ‘homo (pro Sortes) est animal’ est vera, tunc aut est vera 
pro re aut pro vocibus: non pro vocibus, quia ista vox 'animal' non predicatur de ista voce 
"Sortes, ut etiam (etiam ut ms.) Occham dicit; ergo est vera pro rebus; sed hec non esset 
vera nisi esset quod res Sortis esset res animalis, quod est genus; ergo et cetera. Secundo 
dicit quod genus est totum speciei et non est pars eius. Contra: illud est pars speciei quod 
est pars diffinitionis, assumptum quod diffinitio et diffinitum sint idem; sed genus est 
pars diffinitionis speciei, ut patet vi Metaphysice; ergo genus sic potest dici pars speciei." 

41 Cf. Super Porph. 1.3, fol. 12vb: “Ad evidentiam istius questionis est sciendum quod, ut 
Philosophus docet in libro Predicamentorum, illud est ens univocum quod predicatur de 
pluribus secundum unum nomen et secundum eandem rationem significatam per illud 
nomen; que ratio non est mentis conceptus, ut dicit Occham, sed est res concepta sive 
intellecta" For more on Stephan's criticism of Ockham's equation between reason (ratio) 
and intention of the mind, see Sup. Pred. 2.1, fols. 30va—31ra (see below, note 60). 

42 Cf. William of Ockham, SL 112 (41-42,8-28, esp. 19-22); SL 1.40 (112-113,32ff.) See also 
Proom. et Porph. 1.5 (22, 50-71); 1.6, (93, 32-39). 
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consequently, in order to avoid this misreading, suggested distinguishing the 
intention considered as a psychological being from the intention considered as 
asign standing for things. Ockham thinks of such a distinction as enabling him 
to avoid (P1). According to this distinction, indeed, when stating (P), Porphyry 
did not mean to state simply that the intention man is the intention animal, 
but something like the following: 


(P2) The intention man insofar as it stands for a certain thing is the inten- 
tion animal insofar as it stands for the same thing. 


But Stephan regards this reply too as unsatisfactory. The reason is, once again, 
that by stating (P) Porphyry does not seem to deal with intentions of the mind, 
even granting that they are considered as signs referring to extra-mental things. 
When can the intentions man and animal stand for the same thing? If one tries 
to answer this question, Stephan says, one realizes that the intention man and 
the intention animal can stand for the same thing only if man and animal are 
in reality the same thing. So, to state that the intention man insofar as it stands 
fora man is the intention animal insofar as it stands for the same man amounts 
to saying something like the following: 


(P3) The thing for which the intention man stands is the thing for which 
the intention animal stands. 


But further, if one allows that the thing for which the intention man stands is 
precisely a man and the thing for which the intention animal stands is pre- 
cisely an animal, then one may reach the following conclusion: 


(P4) The thing man is the thing animal. 


Stephan reads (P4) as affirming that two different things are predicated of each 
other and not that one and the same thing correspond to two different inten- 
tions of the mind, as Ockham suggested.?? At first glance, Stephan’s criticism 


43 Cf. Sup. Porph. 8.2, fol. 19va: "Occham dicit quod non est aliqua propositio rei de re, sed 
omnis propositio est conceptus de conceptu vel vocis de voce. Unde secundum istum 
modum ista propositio 'homo est animal' est propositio in qua hec vox 'animal' predicatur 
de hac voce ‘homo, non tamen quod hec vox ‘animal’ sit hec vox ‘homo, sed in tantum 
ista propositio istarum diversarum vocum est vera in quantum iste diverse voces suppo- 
nunt pro rebus sign(ific)atis, que sunt res hominis et animalis" For a reconstruction of 
Ockham’s interpretation and references to his works, see my "De natura generis," 
456—462. 
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seems to hit the point. But as is clear, Ockham could easily escape (P4). While 
Stephan insists on an intensional reading of the essential identity between two 
things, Ockham could understand it in a purely extensional fashion, for exam- 
ple by reading (P4) as follows: 


(P5) The thing that is man, is animal.“ 


However this dispute can be concluded, it must be noted that for Stephan 
there is another complication connected to the idea that an intention is predi- 
cated of another intention. Since an intention is a singular being, if we predi- 
cate an intention of another intention, we would predicate an intention of 
itself. We can predicate an intention of another intention only when an inten- 
tion is cognized. In that case, an intention becomes a universal object and 
hence can be predicated of other intentions, for example by stating “the con- 
cept of man is an intention," while pointing to a particular act of cognition of 
man. Nor is it possible to avoid this consequence by assuming, again, that an 
intention is not predicated insofar as it is a singular mental being, but only 
insofar as it is a mental sign referring universally to extra-mental things. In this 
case, Stephan thinks, an act of cognition can be singular by itself and universal 
in signification or in representation, but an act of cognition cannot be singular 
by itself and universal in predication, for 'being predicable' is a property con- 
cerning a thing's accidental mode of being, and no thing existing as singular 
can at the same time, while remaining one and the same thing, exist as univer- 
sal and hence as predicable. Stephan's point is that ‘being singular’ and ‘being 
universal in predication' are correlative but opposite properties. In brief, 
Stephan charges Ockham with having misunderstood the correspondence 
theory of truth that he actually endorses. Stephan often reminds Ockham that 
there is no other way of establishing the truth and falsity of a linguistic or men- 
tal proposition than that of verifying whether the thing signified by the predi- 
cate is really predicated of the thing signified by the subject.*5 


44 Cf. e.g. SL 2.2 (249-50). 

45 Ibid: "Sed ista opinio repugnat dictis Aristotelis et Commentatoris et in se est falsa. 
Quod autem ista opinio repugnet dictis Aristotelis patet primo Peryermenias, ubi 
Philosophus distinguit rem in universalem et singularem, et dicit quod res universalis 
predicatur de re singulari; ergo est dare predicationem rei de re. Quod autem repugnet 
dictis Commentatoris expresse patet tertio Metaphysice, commento quinto, ubi dicit sic: 
'omnis demonstratio que est de accidentibus notificat accidentia ex universalibus pro- 
positionibus que existunt in rebus subiectis illis accidentibus’; ergo est dare propositio- 
nem rei de re et non solum vocis de voce, ut dicit Occham. Quod ista [pro positio sit 
falsa de se ostendo sic: accipio significata huius propositionis ex parte rei, scilicet 'homo 
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Stephan's reasoning in discussing the case of the predicable genus also holds 
in the case of the species and of the other predicables.*$ The arguments are the 
same. Stephan endeavours to prove that Ockham has no knock-out argument 
against an ontological interpretation of Porphyry and Aristotle. In the case of 
species, for example, Stephan attacks five points of Ockham's interpretation. 


(1) First, Stephan rejects Ockham's conclusion that a genus is not really 
(realiter) predicated of its species given that a genus is an intention of the 
mind. Here Stephan's argument is that, when we utter the proposition 
"Species is genus,” we do not mean to predicate an intention of another 
intention, for otherwise the proposition would be false, but things of 
each other, albeit by means of intentions.^? 

(2) Second, Stephan also rejects Ockham's conclusion that the species 
standing for itself (pro se) cannot be essentially predicated of indi- 
viduals. Ockham is wrong because the species states the substance of 
individuals and what states the substance of something is essentially 
predicated of it.4? 

(3) Third, Stephan qualifies Ockham's denial of the real community of the 
species. Here we find Stephan reapplying the distinction between unity 
according to reason and real unity. A species has no real unity in the outer 


est animal, et tunc quero de veritate huius propositionis 'homo est animal, utrum ista voca- 
lis esset vera nisi de re homo esset animal. Si sic, habetur propositum, scilicet quod res predi- 
catur de re. Si non, tunc ista propositio ‘homo est animal’ non esset vera (nisi) ratione 
significatarum rerum, ut ipse dicit; quod etiam est verum, quia ut dicitur in Predicamentis, 
oratio dicitur vera vel falsa ex eo quod res est vel non est; ergo ista propositio est rei de re." 

46 Cf. Sup. Porph. 5.1, fol. 14va: "In ista questione intendo principaliter facere duo. Primum est 
quod intendo ponere opinionem Occham et impugnare eam. Secundo intendo ponere 
opinionem quam credo veram et ipsam probare circa quesitam questionem. Quantum ad 
primum est sciendum quod Occham, xx11? capitulo sue Loyce, volens declarare quomodo 
species predicatur de individuis dicit quod sicut genus non predicatur de specie pro se 
sed pro rebus quas significat, ita species non predicatur pro se sed pro rebus. Nec est 
ymaginandum quod ipsa species sit plura, quamvis predicetur de pluribus. Nec etiam est 
species realiter in individuo, quia tunc manifeste esset pars individui, quod est falsum." 

47 Ibid.: “Sed ista opinio est falsa quantum ad omnia que ponit. Primo dicit quod genus non 
predicatur realiter de specie ex eo quod dico quod genus non est aliqua res, sed intentio 
anime [...] Si ista opinio est vera, genus predicatur de specie. Contra: quero utrum ista 
propositio est vera pro intentionibus aut pro rebus significatis. Primo modo non, quia ista 
propositio est falsa ‘species est genus.’ Si secundo modo, habetur propositum." 

48 Ibid. fol. 14vb: "Secundo dicit quod species non predicatur de individuis pro se. Contra: 
illud predicatur pro se de individuis quod est substantia individuorum; sed species est 
substantia individuorum; ergo et cetera." 
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world but only a unity according to reason; this does not mean, however, 
that there is nothing that bases the unity of a species in reality.^? 

Fourth, Stephan dismisses Ockham’s denial of the real presence of the 
species in individuals. In this case, Stephan invokes the real identity 
between the species and each individual as proof of the fact that the 
species can be said to be really present in its individuals. Following this 
conviction, Stephan furthermore notes that Ockham’s inference, ‘The 
species is really present in the individual, therefore it is a real part of the 
individual’ is fallacious. Stephan points out that the relationship of ‘being 
a part of' is only one of the possible relationships that the constituents 
of a thing can entertain with the thing. Accordingly, the species can be 
really present in individuals and really identical with each of them, with- 
out being a real part of them.5° 

Fifth and finally, Stephan's refusal to treat Porphyry's predicables as inten- 
tions of the mind leads him to reject Ockham's conclusion that the inten- 
tion species can exist in the mind without the intention genus. First, as 
Stephan argues, species and genus are correlative notions, therefore they 
must exist together. Second, such intentions exist in the mind objectively 


Ibid.: "Tertium quod dicit, scilicet quod licet species sit predicabilis [...]’ etiam potest esse 
verum et potest esse falsum si non sane intelligatur. Nam si intelligatur quod species que 
predicatur de pluribus est una secundum rem, falsum dicit, quia sicut res animalis est 
altera secundum unamquamque speciem, ita res speciei est altera secundum unum- 
quodque individuum. Si autem intelligatur quod species que predicatur de individuis est 
una secundum rationem, tunc dicit verum, que unitas rationis fundatur in re ipsius 
speciei." 

Ibid.: "Quartum scilicet quod dicit quod species non est realiter in individuo est expresse 
falsum. Nam Philosophus dicit 1111? Physicorum quod omne superius est in suo inferiori. 
Nec illud quod pro hoc probare intendit est verum. Nam sic arguit: species est in indi- 
viduo realiter, ergo est pars eius; quod est fallacia consequentis, a pluribus causis veritatis 
ad unam, quia preter modum essendi quo pars est in toto sunt multi modi essendi alii. Est 
ergo species realiter in individuo in quantum res speciei in individuo est res individui. 
Verum est tamen (quod) ad talem modum essendi concurrit actus intellectus pro quanto 
dicimus quod species est in individuo sicut superius in suo inferiori" Stephan returns on 
this later on, at the beginning of fol. 16ra, after having explained a new section of 
Porphyry's text: “Ex hoc autem patet quod non potest stare quod ponit Occham, qui dicit 
quod species non est in individuis. Contra: quod Auctor dicit, quod species est individuo- 
rum ut continens ea." See also fol. 19ra: "Ex quo patet falsitas manifeste opinionis 
Occham, que dicit quod species non est aliquod individuum sed est quedam intentio 
anime, cum Auctor dicat hic: 'hec autem que sunt hominis proprietates (dico autem eius 
qui est communis) proprietates eedem erunt in pluribus. Et constat, ubi sunt proprietates 
hominis, quod ibi est homo." 
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and not subjectively, so again, since they are correlative, they must exist 
together! 


What Stephan says for species, he repeats for difference. In the case of differ- 
ence too, Stephan rejects Ockham's conviction that there is no metaphysical 
relationship between what difference refers to and the species of the thing of 
which it is the difference.9?? In criticizing Ockham’s analysis of the predicable 
difference, Stephan also underscores the inconsistency of Ockham's approach. 
An illuminating example occurs when Stephan comments on Porphyry's dif- 
ferent characterizations of difference. In that place, he rejects all the explana- 
tions set forth by Ockham. As is known, Ockham related Porphyry's different 


51 Cf. Sup. Porph. 5, exp. textus, fol. 13va: “Ex hoc etiam falsum videtur esse quod dicit 
Occham in Logica sua, capitulo xx11°, ubi dicit quod intentio que est species potest esse 
in anima sine ista intentione que est genus. Nam, ut dicit Auctor, genus et species sunt 
relativa, quorum uno cognito aliud cognoscitur, ut dicitur in Predicamentis. Et ideo unum 
non potest esse sine alio [...] Si autem velit dicere quod una istarum intentionum possit 
in anima esse subiective sine (alia), adhuc est falsum. Primo, quia tales intentiones non 
sunt in anima subiective [...] Secundo, quia quero utrum in anima una istarum intentio- 
num sit, alia non existente. Si est in anima, alia non existente, tunc sequitur quod unum 
relativum sit sine suo correlativo, quod est impossibile [...] Si autem est in anima, alia 
intentione existente, tunc quero ubi sit illa intentio, aut in anima aut extra, et quod- 
cumque istorum detur est directe contra eum, quia ipse vult quod talis intentio sit in 
anima et non extra, et vult quod una istarum possit esse sine alia; ergo et cetera." 

52 Cf. Sup. Porph. 10.1, fol. 23rb-va: "Circa istam questionem dicit Occham in Loyca sua, capi- 
tulo de differentia, quod differentia non est de essentia rei, sed est quedam intentio 
anime predicabilis non in quid. Sed ista opinio deficit quantum ad omnia que ponit. Et 
primo ostendo quod differentia est de essentia rei sic: differentia per se ponitur in diffini- 
tione rei, ergo differentia est de essentia rei [...] Secundo ostendo quod accipiendo dif- 
ferentiam pro re intellecta, cui attribuitur intentio differentie, que res est differentia per 
se, probo quod differentia non est intentio anime. Primo sic: illud non est intentio anime 
quod est in re non per actum anime; sed differentia est hiusmodi; ergo et cetera [...] 
Secundo ostendo hoc idem sic: intentio anime est accidens, ut etiam ipse dicit; sed nul- 
lum accidens predicatur de pluribus substantiis univoce; ergo quod predicatur de pluri- 
bus substantiis univoce non est intentio anime; sed differentia est huiusmodi [...] Tertio 
ostendo quod licet differentia non predicetur in quid, tamen est de genere illorum entium 
quibus convenit predicari in quid. Ad cuius evidentiam est sciendum quod differentia 
non predicatur in quale in quantum est substantia, quia tunc quelibet substantia predi- 
caretur in quale et nulla in quid, quod est aperte falsum; sed predicatur non in quid, quia 
est substantia determinans genus ad speciem; et quia determinare rem est modus quali- 
tatis, inde est quod differentia est quedam substantialis qualitas predicabilis in quale, 
non quod predicari in quid repugnet differentie secundum rationem sui generis." See also 
fol. 24ra. 
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descriptions of difference to definition: for example, when Porphyry states 
that, "difference is that by which the species exceeds the genus" (differentia est 
qua habundat species a genere), Ockham glosses that Porphyry speaks this way 
because the difference is included in the definition of the species but not in 
that of the genus; still, when Porphyry states that "difference is constitutive of 
the species" (differentia est constitutiva speciei), Ockham again glosses that 
Porphyry states this because the difference finalizes the definition of the spe- 
cies; and so on. Stephan contests this way of reading the text. Consider the 
second case. Stephan points out the inconsistency of what Ockham says in his 
Commentary on Porphyry and what he says in the Summa Logicae, I, Ch. 23. In 
the Summa Logicae Ockham affirms that the difference is not part of the 
essence of a thing,” while in his Commentary on Porphyry he concedes that 
the difference is part of the definition of a thing.5+ But for Stephan that is 
inconsistent: one cannot state that the difference is part of the definition of the 
species and not of its essence, since the (real) definition of a thing is precisely 
tasked with expressing the essence of the defined thing.55 


53 Cf. S1L1.23 (75, 35-49): “Et est intelligendum quod differentia non est de essentia rei, sed est 
quaedam intentio animae, predicabilis de contentis non in quid [...] Unde non est imagi- 
nandum quod differentia est aliquid intrinsecum speciei per quod una species distingui- 
tur ab alia; tunc enim differentia non esset universale [...] Sed differentia est quoddam 
praedicabile proprium uni speciei et non conveniens alteri, et vocatur essentialis, non 
quia est de essentia rei, sed quia exprimit partem essentiae rei et nihil extrinsecum rei." 

54 Cf. Proom. et Porph. 3.10 (72-73, 75-94, esp. 75-81): "Sed quid ad propositum auctoris de 
specie et differentia, si tantum probat quod definitio componitur ex genere et differentia, 
et non species? Dicendum quod hoc sufficit ad intentum auctoris, nam principale inten- 
tum suum est probare quod differentia praedicatur in quale, et hoc potest sufficienter 
probari per hoc quod definitio componitur ex genere et differentia, quamvis species non 
componatur ex genere et differentia." 

55 Cf. Sup. Porph. 12.1, fols. 25vb—26ra: "Circa istam questionem duo principaliter sunt 
videnda. Primum est quomodo Occham exponit assignatas diffinitiones seu descriptiones. 
Secundum est videre principale quesitum. Quantum vero spectat ad primum, ut videatur 
intentio Occham, videamus primo quomodo ipse exponit assignatas diffinitiones differen- 
tie. Nam cum in prima diffinitione dicitur 'differentia est qua habundat species a genere; 
dicit quod hoc ideo verum est quia differentia ponitur in diffinitione speciei et non in diffi- 
nitione generis. Contra: genus non ponitur in sua diffinitione cum ipsum diffinitur et 
tamen ponitur in diffinitione speciei cum diffinitur species, ergo ex dictis Occham sequi- 
tur quod species magis habundat (a) genere quam genus (a) se ipso, quod est absurdum; 
igitur expositio sua non est bona. Ideo differentia plus species habundat (a) genere quia 
ponitur in diffinitione speciei. Similiter, cum dicitur quod differentia est constitutiva 
speciei, dicit quod hoc ideo est verum quia differentia complet diffinitionem speciei. 
Contra: ipsemet in Loyca sua, in principio capituli de differentia, dicit quod differentia non 
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Stephan's criticism is fully understandable if one adopts his realist concep- 
tion of predication, but it does not always hold. Among others, two problems 
stand out. First, while realists often defend the parallelism between essence 
and definition, Ockham will not accept it without qualifications. For Ockham, 
no strict parallelism holds between essence and what Ockham calls quid rei 
definition, since a thing can have more than one real definition expressing its 
alleged essence. Moreover, the quid rei definition does not express the core 
sense of definition for Ockham. By 'definition' Ockham prefers to refer to the 
quid nominis definition, conceived of as a mere procedure for introducing 
names into language. Stephan's criticism neglects this basic aspect of Ockham's 
thought. 

Second, Stephan's criticism seems to mix continuously the ontological and 
the linguistic level, what Ockham would call the personal or simple supposi- 
tion and the material supposition of terms. When Ockham states, for example, 
that in the proposition "Species is genus" an intention is predicated of another 
intention, he does not mean that in that proposition, materially, the intention 
genus is predicated of the intention species or, worse, that they are one and the 
same intention. Ockham regards that proposition as a sort of meta-linguistic 
scheme meaning that what the intention genus refers to is truly predicated of 
what the intention species refers to, and this is so because such referred things 
in turn stand for one and the same entity in extramental reality. 

If this is the case, Ockham and Stephan's views of essential propositions 
descend from two incompatible conceptions of truth and predication. 
Ockham bases his view on what Ernst A. Moody called the 'identity theory' of 
truth.5° Such a theory construes the function of the elementary copula as an 


est de essentia rei, sed est quedam intentio anime predicabilis non in quid; sed quod non 
est de essentia rei non complet rei diffinitionem, ut etiam Auctor dicit; ergo verba Ockham 
contradicunt sibi [...] Similiter, cum dicitur ‘differentia est pars speciei, dicit quod hoc ideo 
verum est quia differentia exprimit partem illius quod significatur per speciem vel est pars 
diffinitionis que est idem quod species. Hoc autem licet verum sit, tamen repugnat doc- 
trine ipsius Occham. Nam ipse dicit quod omnis propositio est vocalis et non est aliqua 
propositio que sit de re, et tamen hic ipse dicit quod differentia exprimit partem illius 
quod significatur per speciem vel est pars diffinitionis que est idem cum specie: que non 
possunt intelligi esse vera secundum vocem, quia differentia secundum vocem non 
exprimit partem speciei nisi quia differentia secundum rem est ipsa natura et res speciei, 
ab ipsa distincta solum secundum rationem. Item, Occham dicit in Loyca sua, capitulo de 
differentia, quod nulla species est diffinibilis, et tamen hic dicit quod differentia est pars 
diffinitionis, que est idem quod species; ergo verba sua repugnant sibi." Stephan advances 
asimilar criticism about the proprium: see fol. 27vb. 
56 Cf. E.A. Moody, Truth and Consequences in Medieval Logic (Amsterdam, 1953), 34. 
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identification of the extensions of terms, so Ockham could easily avoid the 
ontological commitment of (P4) by paraphrasing it into (P5), as said. Unlike 
Ockham, Stephan's view is based on what Moody called the 'inherence theory' 
of truth, which instead construes the function of the elementary copula as 
that of associating the intensions of terms. For Stephan, essential propositions 
are true in virtue of the meanings they have, because the copula in an essential 
proposition is sign of no existential import, while for Ockham it is the fact that 
there is (or can be) something for which the terms, in their meanings, are used 
that determines the truth of propositions." At the end of the day, while 
Ockham reads the identity imported by the elementary copula of essential 
propositions as stating the identity of the reference of terms, Stephan reads it 
as stating a true identification between two different meanings. In fact, for 
Stephan a proposition like (P) is true even if men no longer exist in the world, 
while for Ockham it is true if at least one man exists. Stephan, though, does 
not take in the due consideration Ockham’s position, so his insistence on 
Ockham’s misrepresentation of the nature of predication seems to ensue from 
this basic incomprehension. 


6 Ockham and Stephan on the Categories 


In the previous section we illustrated Stephan's criticism of Ockham’s inter- 
pretation of Porphyry. The reconstruction proposed above can also be 
applied to Stephan’s criticism of Ockham’s interpretation of the Categories. 
As expected, Stephan's attitude towards Ockham does not change. In this 
case as well, Stephan aims to prove that it is possible to read the Categories 
as a treatise focusing on things qua signified rather than on signifying terms. 
In my introduction to the edition of Francis of Prato's Logica I reconstructed 
Stephan's arguments for championing an ontological interpretation of the 
Categories? Here there is no room to enter into the details of Stephan's 
theory of categories. For our purpose it will suffice to signal those places 
where Stephan explicitly quotes and criticizes Ockham. With respect to this, 
it may be noted that the frequency of the citations from Ockham's works 
decreases in Stephan's Commentary on the Categories. In fact, Stephan names 
Ockham only on two occasions. 


57 But for a more intensional account of Ockham’s theory of truth, see C. Dutilh Novaes, "An 
Intensional Interpretation of Ockham's Theory of Supposition,” Journal of the History of 
Philosophy 46/3 (2008), 365-394. 

58 See La logica di Francesco da Prato, 187—228. 
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The first and most significant case concerns Ockham’s interpretation of 
Aristotle's characterization of univocity, equivocity, and analogy in Categories, 
Chapter1. Here Stephan criticizes Ockham by incorporating in his Commentary 
a long portion of text from Francis of Prato's Treatise on univocity.?? Stephan 
totally agrees with his master. For Stephan, one can make sense of Aristotle's 
text more easily if she assumes that by 'reason' (ratio) Aristotle meant to refer 
to the things signified by names rather than to the signifying names them- 
selves.9? Stephan gives textual as well as philosophical reasons for excluding 
Ockham’s reading. The most noteworthy philosophical argument insists on the 
impossibility of having a plurality of acts of cognition simultaneously in our 
mind. But this precisely would occur, if Aristotle meant by 'reason' acts of cog- 
nition. Consider an equivocal term such as ‘dog. Since for Aristotle ‘dog’ is 
equivocal because it can be predicated of different things according to differ- 
ent reasons, it follows that when one utters the word ‘dog’ and knows that it is 
equivocal, her mind would be informed by the plurality of acts of cognition 
that are associated with such a word, what goes against our ordinary psycho- 
logical experience. Although Stephan's argument is not particularly striking! 
it nonetheless has an important doctrinal consequence. Like Francis, Stephan 
assumes that propositions of mental language should not be described as com- 
binations of really distinct acts of cognition, but rather as single functions 
bringing together two or more simple cognized things. This means that in the 
case of equivocity, terms are not subordinated to a conjunction of concepts, 
butto one conjunctive concept. Like in the case of Francis, Stephan's technique 


59 The part cited by Stephan corresponds to Francis of Prato's Tractatus de voce univoca 2, 
(ed.) Amerini, 511-514, 8-83 and 515, 99-103. Compare Francis's treatise with Stephan, Sup. 
Pred., 2.1, fol. 30va—b. 

60 Cf. Sup. Pred. 2.1, fol. 3ova-b: “Quantum ad secundum sciendum quod Occham in Loyca 
sua dicit quod ‘ratio’ que ponitur in diffinitione equivocorum sive univocorum non acci- 
pitur pro re concepta sive pro ratione obiectiva que est res intellecta, sed accipitur pro 
conceptu mentis sive pro actu intelligendi [...] Ista opinio deficit in duo. Et primo deficit 
quia male exponit diffinitiones equivocorum et univocorum positas per Philosophum in 
textu [...] Secundo ista opinio deficit in hoc quod ponit quod vox equivoca presupponit 
plures conceptus; quod est falsum, quia tunc nullus proferret hanc vocem equivocam 
'canis' nisi eius intellectus esset informatus simul pluribus actibus intelligendi, quod est 
contra Philosophum, 2? Topicorum, ubi dicit Philosophus quod contingit tantum unum 
intelligere et per consequens contingit intellectum unum tantum intelligere et informari 
uno tantum conceptu." 

61 On this, see my "Catégories et langage mental. Une critique de Francois de Prato à 
Guillaume d’Occam,” in La Tradition médiévale des Catégories (x11e—xve siècles), (eds.) 
J. Biard and I. Rosier-Catach (Louvain-la-Neuve, 2003), 173-186. 
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for reinterpreting Ockham consists in shifting the focus from semantics to 
epistemology. While Ockham was interested in approaching mental language 
from a semantic standpoint, and this explains his insistence on the description 
of concepts as natural signs and terms of mental language, Stephan empha- 
sizes the cognitively unwelcome consequences of Ockham’s semantic account 
of concepts. 

The second case occurs in Stephan’s commentary on the Categories, Chapter 5. 
Stephan is engaged in rejecting Ockham’s thesis that no secondary substance is 
substance. Ockham defends his point by resorting to an argument from 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which runs as follows: no universal is substance, since 
substance must be proper to that of which it is substance, while universals are 
predicable of many things; but every secondary substance is universal; there- 
fore no secondary substance is substance. In order to confute this argument, 
Stephan counter-argues that a sufficient condition for a thing to be substance is 
either to exist separately or to express the essence of a separately existing thing. 
A primary substance fulfils the first condition, while a secondary substance ful- 
fils the second one. This is to say that, for a thing to be substance, it is sufficient 
to be essentially predicated of a primary substance; but a secondary substance 
fulfils this condition; therefore a secondary substance is substance.® At this 
point, to reconcile further the argument from the Metaphysics, invoked by 
Ockham, with the doctrine of the Categories, where secondary substances are 
unequivocally called substances by Aristotle, Stephan refers verbatim to 
Thomas Aquinas’ Expositio libri Metaphysicorum, vii, Lec. 13, where the 
Dominican Master distinguishes the logical from the metaphysical understand- 
ing of substance.5? Aquinas's distinction, however, does not appear particularly 


62 Cf. Sup. Pred. 5.5, fol. 38vb: "In ista questione facienda sunt tria. Primum est recitare opin- 
ionem Occham cum suis motivis. Secundum est impugnare dicta Occham. Tertium est 
manifestare veritatem questionis. Quantum ad primum est sciendum quod Occham in 
Loyca sua, capitulo de substantia, dicit quod secunda substantia non est substantia et 
ratio huius est quia nullum universale est substantia, sed secunda substantia est univer- 
sale, ergo non est substantia [...] Quantum ad secundum spectat intendo ostendere rati- 
one et auctoritate quomodo secunda substantia est substantia. Quod autem secunda 
substantia sit subtantia probo sic: illud quod predicatur de re significata per hanc vocem 
'prima substantia' ratione et nomine est necessario substantia. Et ista propositio statim 
patet, quia si hoc non est substantia, erit accidens; sed ut patet per Philosophum in textu 
nullum accidens predicatur de re significata prime substantie ratione; ergo ista propositio 
est vera.” 

63 Cf. Sup. Pred. 3.2, fol. 33vb: "Ad istam questionem sanctus Thomas in Scripto septimi 
Physicorum [pro: Metaphysicorum] sic respondet. Dicit enim quod Philosophus aliter 
loquitur hic in Predicamentis et aliter in vi1? Metaphysice de substantiis. Nam in 
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useful for the purpose. Again, Ockham could not accept Stephan's argument, 
since for Ockham predication in general, and essential predication in particu- 
lar, states a semantical and not a metaphysical relation.9^ In any case, Ockham's 
real goal was not to remove any substantiality from universals, as Stephan 
accuses him of doing, but to demonstrate that universals cannot exist in the 
world as separately existing substances. If this is the case, Stephan's criticism 
misses the target. 


7 Conclusion 


The cases that we have discussed in this chapter show that Stephan's criticism 
of Ockham’s interpretation of Porphyry and Aristotle fundamentally ensues 
from a misunderstanding. Ockham proposed to promote a semantical inter- 
pretation of the Isagoge and the Categories, so his principal concern was about 
how to explain the semantic truth-conditions for ordinary propositions. 
Stephan, instead, stresses that referential identity, or identity of supposition, is 
not a sufficient condition for accounting for the truth-conditions of proposi- 
tions, and that this is especially true in the case of essential propositions. 
Stephan requires a stronger identity between the subject and the predicate of 
essential propositions. This is the main philosophical reason that leads Stephan 
to refuse to read Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotle’s Categories in a purely 
semantical fashion.® As was noted, not all of Stephan's arguments are original 


Predicamentis loquitur secundum considerationem loycalem. Logicus autem considerat 
res secundum quod sunt in ratione et ideo consideravit substantias secundum acceptio- 
nem intellectus prout subiciuntur intentioni universalitatis, et ideo quantum ad ratio- 
nem, que est actus rationis, dicit quod predicantur de subiecto et de substantia subsistente 
extra animam. Sed philosophus primus, idest metaphysicus, consideravit de rebus secun- 
dum quod sunt entia et ideo apud eius considerationem non differt 'dici de subiecto' et 
'esse in subiecto. In septimo autem Metaphysice accipit Philosophus 'dici de subiecto; 
quod est in se aliqua res et inest alicui subiecto existenti in actu, et hoc est impossibile 
esse substantiam [...] Ex quibus verbis sancti Thome manifeste colligitur quod quando 
hic in Predicamentis Philosophus dicit quod substantia dicitur de subiecto, non potest ex 
hoc argui quod sit sicut accidens in subiecto, licet possit argui quod sit sicut superius in 
suo inferiori [...] Quando autem Philosophus v11° Metaphysice dicit quod substantia non 
dicitur de subiecto, ibi Philosophus accipit subiectum pro subiecto accidentis et ideo 
Philosophus concludit quod sicut isto modo substantia non est in subiecto, ita etiam non 
dicitur de subiecto." (see above, note 25, for the reference to Thomas). 

64 For another example of this incomprehension see Sup. Pred. 5.7, fol. 4ora—b. 

65 Cf. Sup. Pred. 5.5, fols. 38vb—3gra: "Secundum quod dicit Occham, scilicet quod divisio 
substantie in primam et secundam substantiam est divisio nominis in nomina repugnat 
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or convincing. But Stephan's criticism must be assessed on another plane. 
What suffices for Stephan is to show to his students that an alternative, onto- 
logical interpretation of Porphyry's Isagoge and Aristotle's Categories is philo- 
sophically possible and even more plausible, and that it is much more difficult 
to accommodate such texts if one endorses a semantical approach such as that 
of Ockham. 

We have highlighted two features of Stephan's criticism: the first concerns 
the literal interpretation of texts, and Stephan, when expounding Porphyry 
and Aristotle, usually attacks Ockham on this point; the second one concerns 
the philosophical plausibility of Ockham's view, and usually Stephan discusses 
this aspect in the questions. On some occasions, finally, we have underlined 
that Stephan also directs his students' attention to the inconsistency of 
Ockham’s statements. 


dictis Aristotelis. Nam Philosophus, loquens hic de prima substantia in quantum substan- 
tia dividitur, dicit sic: 'Substantia est que proprie, principaliter et maxime dicitur, que 
neque in subiecto est neque de subiecto dicitur’ Certum est enim quod hoc non potest 
dici de aliquo nomine...ergo hoc debet intelligi de re que est prima substantia. Si autem 
dicatur quod istud potest competere voci prime substantie non prout vox supponit pro 
se, sed ut vox supponit pro re prime substantie, habetur propositum." Ibid. 5.7, fol. 4ora—b: 
"Est autem hic notandum quod ratio per quam probat Philosophus quod destructis pri- 
mis substantiis alia non manent nichil valet si expositio Occham esset vera [...] Quod 
exponens Occham in Loyca sua dicit sic, quod ibi non accipitur substantia pro reali sub- 
sistentia respectu aliarum, sed pro substantia propositionum." 


CHAPTER 12 


Ockham and the Avignon Papacy: The Controversy 
with John xx11, Benedict x11 and Clement vi 


Isabel Iribarren 
1 Introduction 


Of the three Avignonese Popes to have engaged in a dispute against Ockham, 
his followers, or his ideas, John xx11 undoubtedly occupies the centre-stage. 
The latter's long dispute with the Franciscans over the issue of apostolic pov- 
erty is well known, and has benefited, by way of a virtuous circle, from much 
scholarly attention. Although the poverty controversy indeed marks the gene- 
sis of Ockham’s intervention in the dispute against the “pseudo-Pope,” we shall 
see that the Franciscan's grievances extend to John's followers, Benedict x11 
and Clement v1. The former were convinced that those who fail to resist the 
error of a heretic will ultimately fall into error themselves. The initial anti- 
Johannite sentiment thus gradually becomes a distinct anti-Avignonese— 
indeed Ghibelline— political conviction. 

Modern assessments of the relation between Ockham’s politics and his dis- 
pute with the papacy vary according to historical period and the preference 
given to particular polemical works. Scholars are agreed that Ockham’s politi- 
cal ideas exercised considerable influence on following generations, most par- 
ticularly on conciliar authors labouring to re-establish Church unity during the 
Great Schism.! Following this line of thought, the discussion in the 1930s seems 
to have been dominated by the question of the degree of kinship between 
Ockham and Marsilius's thought regarding the role of a general council and the 
relation between ecclesiastical and secular power? After the war, during the 


1 See F. Oakley, The Political Thought of Pierre d'Ailly: The Voluntarist Tradition (New Haven, 
Conn., 1964); B. Tierney, “Ockham, the Conciliar Theory, and the Canonists,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 15 (1954), 40—70; H.S. Offler, "The ‘Influence’ of Ockham’s Political Thinking: 
The First Century" in Die Gegenwart Ockhams (eds.) W. Vossenkuhl and R. Schónberger 
(Weinheim, 1990), 338-365. 

2 See for example C.H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West from the Greeks to 
the End of the Middle Ages (New York, 1932), 293-296; R.W. Carlyle and AJ. Carlyle, A History 
of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, 6 vols. (Edinburgh, 1903-1936), 6:44-51. For a full 
survey on the historiography, see T. Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse in the Late 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 2007), 6-32. 
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thirty-odd years between the 1940s and the 1970s, historians were divided over 
the issue of the relationship between Ockham’s philosophical and theological 
speculation and his political thought. Different perceptions of the influence 
that his nominalism, his voluntarism and the dialectic of divine omnipotence 
had on his ecclesiology yielded different portrayals of Ockham either as a 
herald of the Reformation? a traditional political thinker^ a constitutional lib- 
eral or an apolitical theologian.® Current interpretations of Ockham’s political 
thought and the nature of his dispute with the papacy seek to disengage 
themselves from a reductionist approach based on the alleged relationship 
between his theology and his political thought. Jürgen Miethke, Brian Tierney, 
A.S. McGrade, and John Kilcullen, to mention only the better known, all seek to 
assess Ockham's polemical work within an accurate context. 

Despite recent attempts to define Ockham’s own motivation for engaging in 
the dispute against the papacy, his input has either been blended into the 
Michaelist collective voice, or been dissociated from its circumstances in favour 
of more systematic accounts of his political thought. The purpose of this contri- 
bution is to assess the state of the question on the nature and motivations of the 
dispute with the Avignonese Popes, while keeping in consideration the circum- 
stances which brought it about. In doing so, we shall attempt to establish the 
role that the popes' antagonism played on the one hand in the development of 
Ockham’s ecclesiological and political thought, notably in the context of the 
apostolic poverty debate and the beatific vision controversy, and on the other in 
the reception of his philosophical and theological ideas in the university milieu. 


2 The Dispute with John xx11 


The controversy with the Avignon papacy occupied the second half of 
Ockham’s life,” roughly the twenty years between 1328 and 1347, that is, from 


3 See G. de Lagarde, La Naissance de l'esprit laïque au decline du Moyen Age, 6 vols. (Paris, 1932- 
1946). For a similar viewpoint, see also MJ. Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty in the Later 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1963). 

4 Forsimilar views, see J.B. Morrall, “Some Notes on a Recent Interpretation of William of Ockham's 
Political Philosophy,’ Franciscan Studies 9 (1949), 335-369; C.C. Bayley, “Pivotal Concepts in the 
Political Philosophy of William of Ockham,” Journal of the History of Ideas 10 (1949), 199—218. 

5 See G. Knysh, Political Ockhamism (Winnipeg, 1996). 

6 See R. Scholz, Wilhelm von Ockham als politischer Denker und sein Breviloquium de principatu 
tyrannico (Stuttgart, 1944), esp. 1-28. W. Kólmel, Wilhelm Ockham und seine kirchenpolitischen 
Schriften (Essen, 1962). 

7 For this period of Ockham’s life, see among others: L. Baudry, Guillaume d'Occam: sa vie, 
ses oeuvres, ses idées sociales et politiques (Paris, 1949); J. Miethke, Ockhams Weg zur 
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his flight from Avignon to Munich in the company of other Franciscan oppo- 
nents of Pope John xxi! (1316-1334)? to Ockham’s death. From the late 1320s 
onwards, Ockham had taken refuge at the court of the controversial emperor 
Ludwig of Bavaria, and abandoned his philosophical and theological specula- 
tion in order to devote himself to developing polemical tracts and politico- 
ecclesiological works against the papacy. The Letter to the Friars Minor? 
addressed by Ockham to the Franciscans assembled at a general meeting of 
the Order in 1334, constitutes both a retrospective apologia of Ockham’s actions 
against the papacy during the past six years, and an account of his “conversion” 
from a university theologian to a politically committed intellectual. During the 
year 1324, Ockham had left England for Avignon, where he took up residence 
for four years and met, among other Franciscans, Michael of Cesena, the 
Order's Minister General and future leader of the Franciscan dissident party. 
Around 1326, at the instigation of John Lutterell, former chancellor of Oxford 
and a convinced Thomist, charges were brought at the papal court against 
Ockham’s teaching, in particular his theological doctrines on divine power and 
the Eucharist.'? The articles extracted by a commission of mostly Parisian 


Sozialphilosophie (Berlin, 1969); W.J. Courtenay, Ockham and Ockhamism. Studies in the 
Dissemination and Impact of His Thought (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters) 99 (Leiden, 2008), 91-105 (first published in The Cambridge Companion to 
Ockham (ed.) Paul V. Spade [Cambridge, 1999], 17-30); C.K. Brampton, "Personalities at 
the Process against Ockham at Avignon, 1324-1326,” Franciscan Studies 24 (1966), 4—25; 
A. Pelzer, “Les 51 articles de Guillaume d'Occam censurés, en Avignon, en 1326,’ Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 18 (1922), 240—270; F.E. Kelley, “Ockham: Avignon, Before and 
After,’ in From Ockham to Wyclif, (eds.) Anne Hudson and M. Wilks (Studies in Church 
History: Subsidia) 5 (Oxford, 1987), 1-18; J. Kilcullen, “The Political Writings,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Ockham, (ed.) P.V. Spade (Cambridge, 1999), 302-325. 

8 On John xx11’s life and pontificate, see: E. Albe, Autour de Jean xx11: Les familles de Quercy 
(Rome, 1904); J. Heft, John xx11 and Papal Teaching Authority (Lewiston, Ky., 1986); 
N. Valois, "Jacques Duése, pape sous le nom de Jean xx11,’ Histoire littéraire de la France 34 
(1914), 391-630; J. Weakland, "John xx11 Before His Pontificate, 1244-1316: Jacques Duése 
and His Family,” Archivum Historiae Pontificiae 10 (1972), 161-185. 

9 Epist. For an English translation, see William of Ockham, A Letter to the Friars Minor and 
Other Writings, (eds.) A.S. McGrade and J. Kilcullen, trans. J. Kilcullen (Cambridge 1995), 
3-15. See also L. Baudry, “La lettre de Guillaume d'Occam au Chapitre d'Assise,” Revue 
d'Histoire Franciscaine 3 (1926), 185—215. 

10 For a re-assessment of the motives bringing Ockham to Avignon, see G. Knysh, 
"Biographical Rectifications Concerning Ockham’s Avignon Period,” Franciscan Studies 46 
(1986), 61—92; id., Ockham Perspectives (Winnipeg, 1994), where it is argued that Ockham 
went to Avignon for nonjudicial reasons and only later came under suspicion; J. Miethke, 
"Ockham-Perspektiven oder Einführung in eine falsche Richtung? Eine Polemik gegen 
eine neuere Publikation zu Ockhams Biographie," Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 29 (1994), 
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theologians were never formally condemned, but it is during these years that 
Ockham became convinced that the head of the Church was a heretic on 
points of doctrine central to the Franciscan way of life. He does not mince 
words in describing the depth of his conviction. After a diligent examination of 
John xxir's constitutions against the Franciscan doctrine of poverty, Ockham 
found, as the Letter reports, “a great many things that were heretical, errone- 
ous, silly, ridiculous, fantastic, insane, and defamatory, contrary and likewise 
plainly adverse to orthodox faith, good morals, natural reason, certain experi- 
ence, and fraternal charity"! The Letter makes it clear that Ockham’s objec- 
tions against the Pope have nothing or very little to do with the inquisitorial 
process his theological writings underwent during his stay in Avignon. In other 
words, Ockham’s attack is not a retaliatory gesture, but springs out of his pro- 
found conviction that John xxir's bulls regarding poverty, as well as his later 
sermons on the beatific vision, testify to a pertinacious attitude smacking of 
manifest heresy.!” 

The Letter is a valuable document not only in that it accounts for the origins 
of the controversy, but also in that Ockham's concise description of papal 
errors points at the reasons for his grievance and provides a useful template for 
the further development of the debate into full-fledged political and ecclesio- 
logical arguments. The close scrutiny of the Pope's words not only corresponds 
to Ockhams intellectual temperament as a logician,! but is also embedded in 
his own ecclesiology. He believes it is for experts to judge the Pope according to 
the content of the Sacred Scriptures and what has been established by "the 


61-82, who supports the traditional view of Ockham being summoned to Avignon in 
order to answer for his orthodoxy. On Lutterell's motivations for coming to Avignon and 
for raising charges against Ockham, see F. Hoffmann, Die erste Kritik des Ockhamismus 
durch den Oxforder Kanzler Johannes Lutterell (Breslau, 1941), 1-8; J. Miethke, Ockhams 
Weg, 46—74; R.W. Southern, “The Changing Role of the Universities in Medieval Europe,” 
Historical Research 60 (1987), 133-146; S. Piron, "Avignon sous Jean xx11, l'Eldorado des 
théologiens,” in Jean xx11 et le Midi (Cahiers de Fanjeaux) 45 (Toulouse, 2012), 357-391. 

11 Ockham, A Letter, 3-4; Epist. (6117-21): "In quibus quamplura haereticalia, erronea, stulta, 
ridiculosa, fantastica, insane et diffamatoria, fidei orthodoxae, bonis moribus, rationi 
naturali, experientiae certae et caritati fraternae pariter et adversa patenter inveni [...]” 

12 See Ockham’s eloquent statement in A Letter, 8; Epist. (10,410): "Advertens itaque tres 
constitutiones praedictas haeresibus ac erroribus memoratis aliisque quampluribus esse 
respersas [Ad conditorem, Cum inter nonnullos and Quia quorundam mentis] haeresibus 
ac erroribus memoratis aliisque quampluribus esse respersas [...] attendesque actorem et 
omnia dogmatizata in ipsis definitive pronunciasse esse tenenda: ipsum esse haereticum 
nullatenus dubitavi." 

13 See for example Dial. 1.7.3. 
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universal Church."^ Indeed, Ockham maintains that it is the duty of theolo- 
gians to examine the doctrinal pronouncements of the Pope in order to deter- 
mine whether they are authentic and binding for all Christians, or whether 
they are heretical and therefore void.!5 

In what follows, I propose to examine the status quaestionis on Ockham's dis- 
pute with John xxii through the template provided by the 1334 Letter, thus con- 
sidering first the apostolic poverty debate and, secondly, the beatific vision 
controversy. When relevant, the discussion of these issues will be supported by a 
succinct development of the theoretical theses contained in Ockham's more sys- 
tematic ecclesiological and political treatises, mainly the Opus nonaginta dierum 
(OND), the Dialogus, the Breviloquium de potestate tyrannica (Breviloquium), 
Super potestate summi pontificis octo quaestionum decisions (OQ), and the anti- 
papal tracts Contra Iohannem (c1) and Contra Benedictum (cB). 


3 The Poverty Controversy 


Ockham’s Letter opens with, and is mostly devoted to, a detailed examina- 
tion of John xxir's bulls concerning the Franciscan doctrine on the pov- 
erty of Christ and the apostles. Indeed, modern scholars are in agreement 
that the quarrel with the Avignon Popes began when John xxii issued a 
number of constitutions attacking the doctrines and practices of the 
Franciscan Order on the question of apostolic poverty.!6 It would therefore 


14 The doctrine of the two sources of truth has led some scholars to identify Ockham as the 
principal inspirer of the “two-sources theory" of divine revelation which was later defined 
at the Council of Trent. See H. Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1963), 361-69 and 375-382; also B. Tierney, Origins of Papal Infallibility, 150-1350: 
A Study on the Concepts of Infallibility, Sovereignty and Tradition in the Middle Ages (Studies 
in the History of Christian Thought) 6 (Leiden, 1972), 218-225. 

15 See Dial. 1.1; 1.7.48; C1 28; CB 1.7; 4.3. 

16 The literature on this subject is vast. See for example: D. Burr, Olivi and Franciscan Poverty: 
The Origins of the Usus Pauper Controversy (Philadelphia, 1989); id., The Spiritual 
Franciscans: From Protest to Persecution in the Century After St Francis (Pennsylvania, 2001); 
J. Coleman, "Property and Poverty,” in The Cambridge History of Medieval Political Thought 
C. 350—c. 1450 (ed.) J.H. Burns (Cambridge, 1988), 607—648; J. Moorman, A History of the 
Franciscan Order (Oxford, 1968), esp. 307-338; M.-Th. D'Alverny, “Les Ecrits théorétiques 
concernant la pauvreté évangélique depuis Pierre Jean Olieu jusqu’à la Bulle ‘Cum inter 
nonnullos' 12 Nov. 1323,” Revue d'Histoire Franciscaine, 5 (1928), 218-221; D. Douie, The 
Nature and Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli (Manchester, 1932); J. Heft, "Nicholas 111 
(1277-1280) and John xxii (1316-1334): Popes in Contradiction?” Archivum Historiae 
Pontificiae 21 (1983), 245-257; U. Horst, Evangelische Armut und pdpstliches Lehramt: 
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be advantageous to establish briefly the state of the question within the 
Order, before examining the content of John xxi1’s constitutions and 
Ockham’s subsequent criticisms.!” 

In the 1270s, after years of tension following the death of St. Francis, the 
conventuals, the majority party of the Order, had reached a compromise 
regarding the doctrine of poverty, thus hoping better to adapt to the Order’s 
increasing institutionalisation: the Franciscans had no dominium or property, 
but they had the use (usus) of things that remained the property of the donors. 
The spirituals, on the other hand, led by the provençal Peter John Olivi, main- 
tained that other than lack of ownership, the Franciscan vow of poverty essen- 
tially comprised “poor use" (usus pauper), that is, restricted use of goods, only 
insofar as they are necessary to the brothers. Pope Nicholas 111, sympathetic to 
the Franciscans, finally provided an authoritative interpretation of the Rule 
in the bull Exiit qui seminat, issued in 1279.18 Seeking to enforce a moderate 
middle-way, Nicholas 111 draws a distinction between usus juris and usus facti: 
the friars have no *use of right" of any goods, but only a *use of fact." That is, 
they have use of the things that are necessary for their life without having the 
possession. Nicholas reserved ownership of Franciscan goods to the Holy See, 
so that the friars were left to a "use of fact" with a clear conscience. Since the 
friars were forbidden by their Rule to handle money, the Pope established a 
system of procurators who would be in charge of acquiring the necessary 
things for the Order. This important constitution, which the Franciscans took 
in their favour as a definitive and authoritative document on the issue of pov- 
erty, includes a final ban on the discussion of its contents and of the Franciscan 


Minoritentheologen im Konflikt mit Papst Johannes xxu. (1316-1334) (Münchener 
Kirchenhistorische Studien) 8 (Munich, 1996); M. Lambert, Franciscan Poverty: The Doctrine 
of the Absolute Poverty of Christ and the Apostles in the Franciscan Order 1210-1323 (London, 
1961; 2nd ed. St Bonaventure, NY, 1999); R. Lambertini, La Povertà pensata: Evoluzione stor- 
ica della definizione dell'identità minoritica da Bonaventura ad Ockham (Modena, 2000); 
G. Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages: The Relation of Heterodoxy to Dissent, c. 1250—c. 1450, 
2 vols. (Manchester, 1967); P. Nold, John xx11 and His Franciscan Cardinal. Bertrand de la 
Tour and the Apostolic Poverty Controversy (Oxford, 2003); J. Oakley, “John xxii and 
Franciscan Innocence,’ Franciscan Studies 46 (1986), 217—226; B. Tierney, Origins; T. Turley, 
"Infallibilists in the Curia of Pope John xx11, Journal of Medieval History 1 (1975), 71-101. 

17 For an online English translation of John's bulls concerning Franciscan poverty, see url: 
http://www.mq.edu.au/about us/faculties and departments/faculty of arts/mhpir/ 
politics and international relations/staff/john kilcullen/john xxii quia vir reprobus/ 
(translated from H.S. Offler's edition by J. Kilcullen and J. Scott). 

18 G.G. Sbaraglia, K. Eubel, eds., Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum Pontificum, 7 vols. 
(Rome, 1759-1768) (new series U. Hüntemann, J.M. Pou y Marti, eds. [Quaracchi, 1929- 
1949]), 3:404-416. 
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Rule. As we shall see, as the controversy develops during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the friars, notably Ockham, would repeatedly appeal to the authority of 
Exiit against John xx11’s attacks. 

The publication of Exiit did not resolve the tension within the Order, and by 
the time of John xxir's first official intervention in 1322, his predecessor 
Clement V had already attempted to re-establish the unity of the Order by 
advocating a moderate observance in his bull Exivi de paradiso of 1312.? In 
March 1322, John xxn issued the bull Quia nonnumquam,?? in which he 
claimed that it is legitimate for one Pope to make alterations in decrees which 
have been made by his predecessors. Referring to Exiit and its ban on all dis- 
cussion, Pope John declared that, since the bull contained a number of disput- 
able points that cause more harm than good to the Church, he thereby lifts 
Nicholas's ban on discussion. The Pope could have considered this a reason- 
able measure in order to allow further reconsideration of the issue of poverty, 
which had reached an impasse due to the final clause of Exiit. Aware of the 
danger of alienating a large part of the Franciscan Order, some of the curia 
invited its Minister General, Michael of Cesena, to summon a general meeting 
of the Order in order to issue a statement of what it believed regarding apos- 
tolic poverty. The chapter met at Perugia in June 1322. Based on the authority 
of the Bible and the Fathers, and appealing to Nicholas's Exüt, the chapter 
issued a statement asserting that apostolic poverty entailed the abandonment 
of all ownership and of all right of use. 

John’s following bull of December 1322, Ad conditorem canonum,”! begins 
with an explanation of the system of procurators established by Nicholas 111, 
since it was the administrative consequence of the Church's retention of the 
ownership of Franciscan goods. John believed that this arrangement is harmful 
in that it caused dissent within the Order and has not benefited the friar’s state 
of perfection, which consists primarily in charity. From the Pope's viewpoint, 
Franciscans do not differ from any other mendicant order. Their claim to a 
higher form of perfection rests on the distinction, which John questions, between 
"naked use of fact" and ownership over the goods they obtain. The Pope main- 
tains that when it comes to consumables, “naked use" is not distinguishable 
from ownership. To have such a use without dominium is contrary to law and to 
reason. Since according to Roman law "use" is the right to use something without 
destroying its substance, to “use” a consumable good must necessarily imply 


19 Bull. Franc., 5:80-86. 

20 E. Friedberg, ed., Extravagantes tum viginti D. Ioannis Papae xx11, in Corpus Iuris Canonici, 
2 (Leipzig, 1881), t. 14, c. 2; also Bull. Franc., 5:224-225. 

21  Extrav. Io. XXII, t. 14, c. 3; Bull. Franc., 5:233-246. 
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ownership. John points here to the fact that the Church's retention of dominium 
of consumable goods is purely nominal and unrealistic, such that Franciscans 
should not claim higher perfection over other mendicants based on this arrange- 
ment. In view of this, Ad conditorem officially declares that the Apostolic See 
will no longer accept the ownership of goods offered to the Order, abolishing 
thereby the system of procurators that underpinned this practice. Henceforth, 
Franciscans were to acquire goods like any other religious order. 

Just as Ad conditorem deals explicitly with discipline, John's following bull, 
Cum inter nonnullos (November 1323)?? deals with the doctrinal aspects of 
Franciscan poverty. As it is stated in its opening paragraph, the bull was drafted 
in the context of a curial consultation, in which expert theologians and canon- 
ists were asked to give reasoned answers to the question “whether it is heretical 
to assert that Christ and the apostles had nothing either individually or in com- 
mon." The bull’s dogmatic declaration is thus intended to take into account the 
opinion of the experts, as it puts an end to the discussion. Following the major- 
ity of the experts’ advice, John condemns as heretical two aspects of the 
Franciscan doctrine of poverty: first, the assertion that Christ and the apostles 
did not have anything at all, for it contradicts the Scriptures; second, the asser- 
tion that Christ and the apostles did not have the right over the things they 
used, for it implies that they were acting unjustly. If “use of fact” is defined in 
such a way that it implies denial of this right, then it is heretical to say that 
Christ and the apostles had only “simple use of fact.” 

The first open condemnation of the Pope’s bull came from the group of dis- 
sident Franciscans who had taken refuge at the court of Ludwig of Bavaria in 
Munich. In May 1324, the Emperor had issued the Sachsenhausen Appeal to a 
general council against Pope John xxi! on the grounds that he had fallen into 
heresy2? Ludwig denounced the Pope's campaigns against imperial interests 
and his subversion of apostolic poverty. In a sort of excursus to the Appeal, the 
dissident Franciscans defended the doctrine of apostolic poverty and 
denounced John xxii as a heretic for attacking a doctrine found in the Bible 
and approved by a papal decree. John reacted in a following bull, Quia quorun- 
dam mentis of November 1324, in which he defended his previous two 


22  Extrav.lo. XXII, t. 14, C. 4; Bull. Franc., 5 :256—259. 

23 J. Schwalm, ed., Die Appellation König Ludwigs des Baiern von 1324 (Weimar 1906); also in 
Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica. Documentation on Pope John xxu, Michael of Cesena and 
the Poverty of Christ with Summaries in English (eds.) Gedeon Gál and David Flood 
(St. Bonaventure, Ny, 1996), 130-158. 

24 Extræ. Io. XXII, t. 14, c. 5; Bull. Franc., 5:271-280. In relation to John's alleged power to 
change the decisions of his predecessors, the bull registers a disagreement between the 
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constitutions against critics who had alleged that it was beyond his power to 
contradict Nicholas 111’s decretal. 

Modern scholarship has generally interpreted John's bulls as an open revo- 
cation of the decree of his predecessor. Most notably, Brian Tierney saw in 
them the Pope's intention to establish a doctrine of “papal sovereignty,’ 
whereby the Pope had the right to revoke at will any decree of his predecessor. 
Tierney claims further that John confused doctrinal with disciplinary argu- 
ments, ^moving uneasily from a question about the irrevocability of doctrinal 
definitions to a conclusion asserting merely that the Pope could revoke an 
administrative arrangement of his predecessor.75 The Pope's theory of papal 
sovereignty thus excluded a theology of papal infallibility, whereby—as the 
friars maintained—a papal decretal could constitute an article of faith.26 

Tierney's thesis has encountered a great deal of criticism. Based on the 
assumption that the dispute with the Franciscans was a question of discipline 
only, James Heft?’ has argued that the Pope's concept of sovereignty applied to 
everything except matters of faith and thus excluded the question of papal 
infallibility. More recently, Patrick Nold?* has raised important questions 
regarding Tierney's thesis, thereby revising the whole development of the con- 
troversy and the sense of the Pope's interventions. Nold's close examination of 
the manuscript sources seeks to underline the tendentiousness of the Chronicle 
of Nicholas the Minorite?? a narrative written by an unknown Franciscan 
around 1337 and standard source for modern accounts of the poverty contro- 
versy. As he attempts to show, the Pope was neither as uncompromising, nor 
was the Franciscan Order as united as the Michaelists, Ockham among them, 


Pope and the Michaelists about "the keys of knowledge and power" conferred by Christ to 
his vicar. Against the Michaelist view, the Pope argues that authoritative decisions are 
made principally by the key of power and that the key of knowledge is not a key of the 
Church. Since Ockham distances himself from the discussion on the keys in order to focus 
on the Popess liability to be judged as a heretic, we shall not explore this aspect of the 
discussion here. For Ockham’s view on the matter, see OND 121-123; also B. Tierney, 
Origins, 182-189. 

25 B. Tierney, Origins, 193. 

26 B. Tierney, Origins, 173-193. 

27 J. Heft, “John xxi and Papal Infallibility: Brian Tierney’s Thesis Reconsidered,’ Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies 19 (1982), 759—780. Tierney addresses Heft's objections in the Postcript 
section of Origins, 318—322. 

28 P. Nold, Pope John xx11, 140-177. 

29 This is also Offler's opinion in oPol. 1, 10. Indeed, the Chronicle heavily relies on Michael 
of Cesena's Appellatio, an appeal he addressed to all Christendom from Pisa in 1328, after 
his flight from Avignon, against the “heretical Pope.” 
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wanted to make us believe. Franciscan opinions varied, and their fear was not 
so much the Pope's lifting of Nicholas's ban, but the vulnerability this would 
entail to attacks coming from Dominicans and seculars. Moreover, by under- 
lining the fact that it was standard practice for John to consult his cardinals 
(notably the Franciscan Bertrand de la Tour) and expert theologians and can- 
onists before issuing his bulls, Nold has questioned the received portrayal of 
the Pope—much encouraged by Ockham—as “amateur theologian” prone to 
confusing disciplinary issues with doctrinal questions.?? Rather than intend- 
ing to revoke Exiit and thereby assert papal sovereignty, John's bulls constitute 
“a somewhat ironic observation about the limits of human legislation"?! 

But it is John’s later bull of 1329 that determined Ockham’s involvement in 
the controversy. Quia vir reprobus?? was itself a response to Michael of Cesena's 
polemical tract Appellatio in forma maiori (18 September 1328), delivered in a 
shorter version on 12 December of the same year.?? Aimed at undermining the 
Pope's credibility by listing the “heresies” contained in his past three constitu- 
tions, Michael's appeal also formulated a doctrine that Ockham later devel- 
oped, namely that property was instituted by human convention as a 
consequence of the Fall. In Cesena's view, in their renunciation of temporal 
possessions, Christ and the apostles had returned to a pre-lapsarian state of 
innocence in which use of temporal goods did not imply property.?^ In essence, 
the Pope's bull retorts that, as the Scriptures testify, Adam enjoyed exclusive 
lordship of all things even before the Fall. As in his previous bulls, the Pope 
insists that use cannot be distinguished from property, which by definition is 
individual and not common. 

As Ockham’s Letter amply testifies, it is the Pope's conception of property 
and its relation to right of use and religious perfection that constitutes the 
heart of the Franciscan's criticism. This is notably the case in OND, a work 
Ockham had already completed (between 1332 and 1334) in ninety days, when 
he wrote the Letter.55 Ockham's position is impersonally voiced by "the attack- 
ers" (impugnatores) of John's doctrine, who is alluded to as "the attacked" 
(impugnatus). He thus intends to report on the opinions of the small group of 


30 A portrayal that has been nourished by Michaelist tendentious accounts of the Pope's 
interventions. See for example Ockham, A Letter, 14; Epist. (1616-17): "Quia scripturas divi- 
nas viro praefero in sacris litteris idiotae [...]” Also OND 95 (490—496). 

31 P. Nold, Pope John xx11, 146. 

32 Bull. Franc., 5:408—449; also in Gal and Flood, eds., Nicolaus Minorita, 553—613. 

33 In Gál and Flood, eds., Nicolaus Minorita, 227—424. For the Appellatio in forma minori, see 
Gál and Flood, 429-456. 

34 Appellatio in forma maiori, 238—242; Appellatio in forma minori, 443—449 ("Sextus error"). 

35  SeeALetter, 9-12, errors 1-16 and 18-37; Epist. (11214). 
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dissident Franciscans, to which he after all belonged, adhering to the deposed 
Minister general, Michael of Cesena. According to Ockham, Adam and Eve 
enjoyed lordship of material things, but not in the sense of the exclusive lord- 
ship denoted by property? In what has been considered as one of Ockham's 
most important contributions to the notion of natural rights?" the argument is 
based on the distinction between ius fori?? and ius poli,?? rights under human 
law and rights under natural law respectively. In an attempt to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the Pope's challenge (did Franciscans have a right to the goods 
they used?), Ockham maintains that use of things under natural law is suffi- 
ciently legitimized by a moral right, where a legal right under human law is not 
required. After the Fall, however, property becomes a matter of human law, 
which establishes a moral duty to respect the legal right of others. Right of use 
becomes therefore more restricted. Nevertheless, when the situation requires 
it, the original moral right can override the owner's legal right of exclusive use. 
The moral right of use can also be transferred by the owner's permission. This 
"simple use of fact" is what Franciscans benefit from. Thus understood, the 
term does not denote the mere act of using, but a moral (and thus just) rather 
than a legal right of use.*? 

Another main contribution of oND to Ockham’s ecclesiology and the dis- 
pute with the Pope is the notion of "collective unity" As Ockham notes in the 
Letter, the bull Quia quorundam claims erroneously that the Franciscan Order 


36 OND 26, 27, and 88. 

37 See B. Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights: Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law and 
Church Law, 150-1625 (Atlanta, Ga., 1997). On the subject of natural rights and law, 
A.S. McGrade has addressed the issue of the apparent contradiction between Ockham's 
earlier, theological emphasis on a divine-command ethic and his later, political defence 
of natural law. McGrade argues that Ockham’s affirmation of God's will is consistent with 
his ethics of right reason insofar as divine precepts can be interpreted as natural grounds 
for action. Accordingly, Ockham’s secular politics, just as his conception of papal power, 
excludes arbitrary decision-making in favour of rationally construed natural law and 
rights. See A.S. McGrade, "Natural Law and Moral Omnipotence," in The Cambridge 
Companion to Ockham, (ed.) Paul V. Spade (Cambridge, 1999), 273-301. 

38 OND 65 (39-42): “ius fori vocatur iustum, quod ex pactione seu ordinatione humana vel 
divina explicita constituitur; unde et ius fori consuetudinis, large sumpto vocabulo 'con- 
suetudinis, porterit appellari." 

39  OND 65 (76-81): "Ius autem poli vocatur aequitas naturalis, quae absque omni ordina- 
tione humana et etiam divina pure positiva est consona rationi rectae, sive sit consona 
rationi rectae pure naturali, sive sit consona rationi rectae acceptae ex illis, quae sunt 
nobis divinitus revelata. Propter quod hoc ius aliquando vocatur ius naturale; quia omne 
ius naturale pertinet ad ius poli." See also Brev. 3.7-10; Dial. 3-2.3.6. 

40 OND 65 (252-271). 
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"is an imaginary and represented person (persona imaginaria et repraesen- 
tata), and consequently, by the same reasoning, the Church and every congre- 
gation, multitude, and people would be an imaginary and represented 
person."*! Indeed, in his criticism against the Franciscan distinction between 
“use of fact" and “right of use,” John xxi1’s bull had argued that a represented 
person cannot have "use of fact" because a mental entity cannot perform the 
act of a human person—“fact” denoting here a singular act. By contrast, the 
law, which can treat a collective whole as a (juridical) person, may attribute 
use to the Order as a whole, in the sense of a certain legal right. In other words, 
the Order cannot claim to have simple use of fact without thereby implying 
right of use. In oND, Ockham responds to the Pope's notion of “juridical per- 
son." He denies that a group, such as the Order, is a mental entity. A group is 
identical to its members ordered in a certain way, such that it acts when its 
members act. The Order is thus inseparable from the individuals who compose 
it and their acts can be attributed to the Order itself.^? 

Like Cesena's Appellatio, Ockham's OND accuses the Pope of believing that 
he had the power to alter the doctrinal statements of his predecessors. Thus in 
the Letter: “The forty-first [erroneous assertion in the constitution Quia vir rep- 
robus] is that the Roman pontiff can in respect of things pertaining to faith and 
morals revoke the definitions and determinations of the pontiffs his predeces- 
sors and define contrary assertions."? OND considers John a heretic in that his 
teachings are inconsistent with truths defined by his predecessors and accepted 
by the universal Church. The Pope's attempt to redefine these doctrines and 
impose them on the faithful is eloquent witness to his pertinacity, thus justify- 
ing his being considered a heretic. Indeed, in Ockham's view, a Christian, and 
a fortiori the Pope, who rejects a doctrine he is obliged to believe in implicitly 
or explicitly becomes automatically a heretic.^* 

Jürgen Miethke has devoted much attention to OND, a work he perceives as a 
turning point in Ockham’s political theory and ecclesiology.*5 As he puts it, this 
first polemical work constitutes a "first draft" of Ockham’s social theory, which 
Miethke qualifies as being essentially Franciscan, that is, as stemming from 
the Order's rejection of right of use of temporal goods. Ockham’s account of 


41  ALetter, 7-8; Epist. (9, 31-10,3). 

42 OND 62 (206—224). See also Miethke, Ockhams Weg, 502—516. 

43 ALetter, 12; Epist. (14): “xL1a est: Quod Romanus pontifex, quantum ad ea, quae spectant 
ad fidem et mores, potest definitiones et determinationes praedecessorum suorum pon- 
tificum revocare et assertiones contrarias definire.” See also OND 122. 

44 OND 124 (39-61); CI (154, 43.24—26). 

45  Miethke, Ockhams Weg, esp. 446-491. 
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property in pre-lapsarian times constitutes the main criterion to judge the rela- 
tive appropriateness of the contemporary order regarding property. Miethke 
also stresses the importance of OND’s treatment of the relation between eccle- 
siastical and secular power as the foundation for his later criticism of the 
Church's claims to temporal power. Drawing from canonist sources, Ockham 
rejects the view according to which possession of temporal goods is inherent to 
the ecclesiastical office. As Miethke sees it, Ockham does not intend thereby to 
criticize the Church's wealth, but to underline the human origin of the ecclesi- 
astical institution in order to affirm the spiritual role of the Church, following 
on Christ's spiritual guidance. Just as Christ's kingdom is not temporal, the 
power of his vicar on earth must also be understood as strictly spiritual.^6 

Within the larger scope of his study on papal infallibility, Brian Tierney also 
devotes attention to Ockham’s early polemical work. Tierney rejects the tradi- 
tional view of Ockham as a denier of papal infallibility, a view he sees stemming 
from a misunderstanding of Ockham's conviction that a Pope can err, indeed 
fall into heresy. Against this, Tierney argues that when Ockham insisted on the 
irreformability of a true Pope's doctrinal decrees, he was implicitly affirming a 
new doctrine of papal infallibility"^? by attacking the doctrine of papal sover- 
eignty. This is what Tierney qualifies as Ockham’s doctrine of “anti-papal infal- 
libility" based on a fundamental distinction between papal infallibility and 
papal sovereignty. This distinction underpins Ockham's main concern, which 
was to uphold the Catholic definitions of the past against the heresies of his 
day. In other words, as Tierney sees it, Ockham's intention was not to question 
papal infallibility but to defend the true Church from a heretical pseudo-Pope. 
In this spirit, OND argues that the authentic papal definitions of the past are 
irreformable, that is, binding for all his successors. Tierney notes how this prin- 
ciple could become, as was Ockham’s case, subversive of all existing ecclesiasti- 
cal order? Indeed, the idea of irreformability and its implications on infallibility 
could be used to undermine not only the authority of the Pope, but the legiti- 
macy of the institutional Church. “Precisely because the Church was infallible, 
a church that errs on some particular point of doctrine could not be the true 
Church? But how can a Christian know with certitude (objectively) what 
constitutes the truth of faith, if those who define it may fall into heresy? If the 
ultimate criterion is provided by the Scriptural words, what is the true interpre- 
tation of them and who has sufficient authority to provide it? 


46 Miethke, Ockhams Weg, 516—535. 
47 Tierney, Origins, 209. 
48 Tierney, Origins, 210. 
49 Tierney, Origins, 227. 
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Ockham addresses these questions in his next major polemical work, Part 1 
of the Dialogue, a discussion between a Master and a Student devoted to the 
issue of heresy, in particular papal heresy. A passage in the Letter contains the 
main issues further developed in the Dialogue. Despite its length, the passage 
deserves to be quoted in its entirety: 


[...] Knowing that all heretics "have nothing of power or right," that they 
are bound by a sentence of excommunication, and that they should be 
avoided by all Catholics and also, as far as each person’s state permits, 
effectively attacked (because “an error not resisted is approved”), and 
knowing that according to the canon laws a question of faith, when it is 
certain that the assertion conflicts with a truth of faith, concerns not only 
a general council or prelates or even the clergy “but also the laity and 
absolutely every Christian,” dist. 96, c. Ubinam (where the gloss takes the 
argument, “What touches all should be dealt with by all,’ from which it 
follows evidently that a question of faith concerns even Catholic and 
believing women [...]), I gladly left Avignon to devote myself, in my small 
measure, to attacking that heretic and his heresies.°° 


Three main ideas are to be retained from this passage: a heretical Pope loses 
ipso facto his office, such that he ceases to be Pope; whoever does not resist a 
heretic becomes himself a heretic; and finally, it is the moral duty of every 
Christian to judge and fight heretics. As we shall see later, the second state- 
ment leads Ockham to extend his criticism to John's successor, Benedict x11.5! 
As regards the first statement, the Pope's ability to fall into heresy implies the 
question of his liability to judgment—an issue that had gained renewed 


50 A Letter, 8; Epist. (10, 10—24): “Propterquod, non ignorans omnes haereticos nil potestatis 
aut iuris habere [Decretum, c. 31, C. 24, q. 1], ac excommunicationis sententia innodatos et 
ab omnibus catholicis evitandos ac etiam, quantum licet pro statu cuiuscumque, effica- 
citer impugnandos, quia error, cui non resistitur, approbatur |Decretum, c. 3, di. 83]: scien- 
sque secundum canonicas sanctiones quod quaestio fidei, quando certum est assertionem 
illam veritati fidei repugnare, non solum ad generale concilium aut prelatos vel etiam 
clericos, verum etiam ad laicos et ad omnes omnino pertinet Christianos, di. xcvi, c. 
Ubinam (ubi glossa accipit argumentum: Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari debet; ex 
quibus colligitur evidenter, quod quaestio fidei etiam ad mulieres spectat catholicas et 
fideles [...]): ut impugnationi haeretici supradicti haeresumque suarum pro modulo meo 
vacarem, libentius de Avinione recessi [...].’ 

51 See A Letter, 12-13; Epist. (15.6-8): "Propter errores et haereses suprascriptas aliasque 
innumeras, ab obedientia pseudo-papae omniumque sibi faventium in praeiudicium 
fidei orthodoxae me abigo.” Also C1 14.27-34 (67). 
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interest in the fourteenth century with the dispute between Boniface vi11 and 
Philip the Fair. Ockham maintains that a Pope could be tried for any notorious 
crime, since he loses his immunity by incurring heresy.?? The difficulty that no 
court is competent to try a Pope is thus solved, for a heretical Pope is ipso facto 
deposed and therefore subject to the judgement of any Catholic.53 

As the passage above suggests, although Ockham believes that a general 
council is superior to the Pope, the council cannot adequately represent the 
universal Church, for, like any other human institution, it can err in faith.54 The 
third statement in our passage, concerning the identification of unerring 
authority within the Church, is intimately connected to Ockham's treatment 
of the role of the council. Since any established ecclesiastical authority might 
err in their doctrine, the only unerring body in the Church is the congregation 
of the faithful.5> The adage quoted in the Letter: Quod omnes tangit ab omnibus 
tractari debet appears often in Ockham's polemical works in order to justify the 
fact that any Catholic could judge a Pope.56 To the doctrine that the universal 
Church is infallible, Ockham combines another, which Tierney names the 
“indefectibility” doctrine: based on Christ's promise to be always with the 
Church (Matth. 28:20), Ockham claims that the Church will always survive, 
even if it is reduced to one orthodox individual member. There would always 
exist a true Christian that would resist false doctrine. Indeed, every individual 
Christian has the right and moral duty to judge the orthodoxy of a papal 
pronouncement.5” 


52 See OQ 1:17; Dial. 1.5.1-3; 1.6.84-100; CB 7.1. For Ockham’s affinity on this point with the 
13th-century canonist Huguccio of Pisa, see B. Tierney, "Ockham, the Conciliar Theory, 
and the Canonists,” Journal of the History of Ideas 15 (1954) 40-70, esp. 49-53. Where 
Ockham departs from canonical sources, it is in his belief that, by defining some error as 
Catholic truth, the Pope can be judged pertinacious without examination, for a solemn 
definition excludes further correction. See CI 9.9235 (53); 43-14-24 (153). 

53 A Letter, 13; Epist. (15.911): “propter praedictos errores et haereses praedictus pseudo- 
papa haereticus, papatu privatus [et] excommunicatus ipso iure absque omni nova sen- 
tentia est censendus [...]" See also Tierney, “Ockham, the Conciliar Theory,’ 53-61. 

54 See also Dial. 1.6.85-86; OQ 1.17; 3.12. 

55 For Ockham’s rejection of Marsilius of Padua's conciliarism, see Dial. 3-1.4.8-11 and 31.4.22; 
CI 14-15. 

56 See Dial. 1.5.3, 15, 24, 28, 35; CI 918-29 (54); 1427-31 (63); 1414-22 (67); 14.20-23 (68); 
204—10 (81); 43.31-36 (156); CB 7.814; 2.12; OQ 1.17, 6512-13; OND 124 (853-854). 

57 Thus, in A Letter, 13; Epist. (15.2327): “Ante enim quam omnes praedictos errores com- 
possibiles fidei reputarem, totam fidem Christianam omnesque promissiones Christi de 
fide catholica usque ad finem saeculi duratura ac totam ecclesiam Dei in paucis, immo 
uno, posse salvari putarem, et omnes alios Christianos contra fidem errare catholicam 
arbitrarer [...].” 
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Tierney has pointed out how Ockham's undermining of any appeal to an insti- 
tutional consensus in face of dissent opens the way to a realm of total subjectivity 
and private judgement. In this sense, Tierney pursues, Ockham’s obsession with 
infallibility leads him to conclusions that are “perverse”: he appeals to the institu- 
tional Church in order to fight doctrinal error, while denying that any established 
organ of the Church could define the truth of faith.59 John Kilcullen has criticized 
Tierney's interpretation of Ockham’s ecclesiology in favour of the latter's coher- 
ence and reasonability.5° Against the claim that Ockham’s notion of infallibility 
resulted in total subjectivity, Kilcullen maintains that according to Ockham there 
is a clear, objective source of faith: any Christian can know Catholic truths with 
certitude in the Bible or the Patristic tradition, rather than relying on papal pro- 
nouncements. As Kilcullen sees it, Tierney's understanding of Ockham has been 
misled by his interpretation of Catholic truth and heresy, rather than by his 
conception of infallibility. For Ockham, "any doctrine accepted by the whole 
Church must be Catholic truth, no matter who teaches it (per quoscumque vel 
quemcumque).’©° There is thus no explicit reference to the papal office. Indeed, 
the only subject to which infallibility can be attributed is the whole Church. 
According to Kilcullen, more than a question of private judgement, Ockham's 
ecclesiology is intended to allow for theological freedom of speech. 

More recently, the work of Takashi Shogimen$! has addressed Tierney’s view 
while offering a novel interpretation of Ockham’s ecclesiology, focusing on the 
notion of heresy as the basis and origin of his polemical engagement. Shogimen 
dissociates Ockham's anti-papal writings from his theological considerations 
and ideological prejudices and proposes to approach him as a “polemicist.” 
Ockham thus becomes a theologian engaged in a moral defence of the 
Franciscan way of life by means of a series of polemical responses against what 
he perceives to be a tyrannical papal government underpinned by a mislead- 
ing morass of juristic discourse.®* Drawing on what A.S. McGrade has called 
the “cognitive definition" of heresy, Shogimen holds that for Ockham heresy 


58 Tierney, Origins, 234—237. Tierney offers a more positive assessment of Ockham’s contri- 
bution to political thought in his later The Idea of Natural Rights. In this work, Ockham's 
polemical treatises constitute a theoretical response to the question of natural rights, 
which results in a happy combination of the defence of individual liberties and concern 
for the common good. 

59  Seej.Kilcullen, “Ockham and Infallibility,' Journal of Religious History 16 (1991), 387—409. 

60  €CL14.24-27 (67). 

6ı T.Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse in the Late Middle Ages (Cambridge, 2007). 

62 . Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse, 32—35. 

63 A.S. McGrade, The Political Thought of William of Ockham. Personal and Institutional 
Principles (Cambridge, 1974), 53. 
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exists insofar as it is defined correctly by means not of an institutional author- 
ity, but of an academic inquiry trusted to theologians.®* Alluding to Tierney's 
criticism, Shogimen does not think Ockham’s ecclesiology results in hopeless 
and inscrutable subjectivism: "the cognitive commonality of what is explicitly 
and prevalently believed among believers makes every assent to, or dissent 
from, explicit faith epistemologically manifest to all the members of the 
Christian community.”® It is this true knowledge and the obligation of the dic- 
tates of every Christian's conscience that legitimizes disobedience to papal 
authority, even if it comes from a hierarchically inferior person. Since heresy 
signifies for Ockham the breakdown of Christian fellowship, the defence of 
faith becomes the duty of every believer, who alone can preserve the unity of 
the faith. Dissent is thus justified by the pre-eminence of the common good.5$ 
Shifting the focus of the discussion to the moral terrain, Ockham's analysis of 
papal heresy and his justification of dissent proposes, according to Shogimen, 
a different conception of the Christian community. Ockham is indeed keen to 
defend individual rights and liberties, as McGrade sees it, but his main concern 
is for the fulfilment of the individual's duty within the community.®” 

Despite his efforts to limit the power of the Pope, Ockham did not pretend 
to deny the notion of plenitudo potestatis. He rather attempts to define the 
Pope's power in such a way that it cannot act against divine or natural law. The 
Pope must respect the liberties and natural rights of individuals living under 
positive human law. Ockham’s conviction that supreme religious and secular 
power cannot be concentrated in one person is theological rather than politi- 
cal.9? The clergy has a spiritual duty and must avoid temporal affairs. This 
"dualist" conception of the relation between the spiritual and secular govern- 
ment, resolutely non-Marsilian in that it believes that papal monarchy was 
divinely established,®? is founded on Christ's example. Indeed, as the Scriptures 
testify, Christ never questioned the right of an independent people to establish 
their own rulers and form of government. 

What then is the scope of the Pope's legitimate power? Book 3 of Dialogue 
3-1, the Breviloquium, and oQ all deal with the question of the Petrine commis- 
sion (the power Christ entrusted to Peter, traditionally based on John 21:17 and 
Math. 1638) and papal claims to absolute power. According to Ockham, Christ 


64 . Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse, 33. 
65 . Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse, 101; also 80-145. 


66  Diali7.9. 
67 Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse, 260. 
68 OQ 5.8-10. 


69 See Dial. 3-1.4.13-17, 22; 3-1.3.4-7, 22-26. 
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could not have given Peter's successor a regular temporal power, for otherwise 
it would have been in contradiction with the principal mission accorded to 
him: preaching and pastoral care. Indeed, Christ explicitly said that certain 
things did not pertain to Peter's office. The pastoral care trusted to Peter and 
his successors is understood as a ministry exercised on behalf of the Christian 
community and not as a power in the proper sense of the word.”° 

Regarding the temporal order, Ockham is equally critical of any form of 
absolute power. He distances himself from political Aristotelianism insofar as 
he does not subscribe to the thesis according to which political life constitutes 
aform of human happiness and perfection on earth. For Ockham, secular poli- 
tics does not comprise a separate sphere offering values autonomous and inde- 
pendent from divinelaw. The secular government is conceived as an instrument 
for the keeping of peace and the safeguarding of individual liberties within the 
Christian community." If he defends the Empire's independence, it is because 
the Pope's intervention in secular affairs would be harmful to the propagation 
of the faith. Ockham thus attempts to desacralize secular power on the one 
hand and disengage spiritual authority from juridical aspects on the other.” 

The underlying conviction is that the evangelical law is a law of liberty. It 
frees those who believe in it from the precepts of the ancient law, as there is no 
greater servitude than being subject to an absolute and arbitrary power.?? 
Ockham proposes an alternative to both Marsilian and “papalist” positions by 
distinguishing between the Pope's regular power and the power he may have 
“on occasion."^ In matters relating to salvation and the Christian faith, the 
Pope has full power over believers."5 Regarding the secular sphere, in principle, 
it does not pertain to the Pope to assume any temporal power, for its exercise 
would be useless, indeed harmful to the faith. Ockham’s position here corre- 
sponded to his own experience and circumstances. Ludwig of Bavaria had 
been excommunicated by John xx11 for exercising imperial rights without the 
Pope's approval. In response, the Michaelist party argued that John's interfer- 
ence with the affairs of the empire was unjustified and followed from a misun- 
derstanding of papal power that threatened the rights of all secular rulers. 


70  0OQL5;34. 

71 OQ 3.5. 

72 McaGrade, The Political Thought, 84. 

73 See Dial. 3-2.2.27. 

74 Brev. 4.4. 

75 But there are also limits to this regular power: the Pope cannot prescribe against what is 
contained in the Scriptures; he cannot judge the infidels; he cannot impose supereroga- 
tory duties or require any form of perfection to believers; he cannot free the subjects of a 
secular prince from their oath of obedience towards him. See oQ 1.7; Dial. 3-11.16. 
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Ockham nevertheless admits that the Pope may occasionally intervene in secu- 
lar affairs, when the situation requires (for example, in order to keep the 
Christian community out of imminent danger or any threat to its salvation), or 
when the lay power normally responsible cannot respond conveniently.’6 The 
same reasons could allow for legitimate intervention of secular rulers in 
Church affairs, bearing in mind that the Emperor, like the Pope, was bound by 
natural and divine law to act on behalf of the common good. 

Ockham's conception of “crisis management" of ruling institutions?" is 
related to the Aristotelian principle of epikeia,’® or "equity" which recom- 
mendis the correction of the strict sense of the law whenever an adherence to 
the literal sense could bring prejudice to the common good. The recourse to 
such a principle, which will find full relevance during the conciliar crisis in 
order to re-establish Church unity, responds to Ockham’s ideological convic- 
tion in his engagement in the dispute with John xx11. Indeed, it is in arguing 
against the Pope's bulls on evangelical poverty that Ockham is led to inquire 
into the relation between ecclesiastical and secular government and the 
limits of papal claims on the affairs of the latter. His conception of the rela- 
tion between Church and state is thus primarily aimed at preserving the 
Franciscan way of life against the tyrannical claims of what he perceived as a 
pseudo-Pope. 


4 The Beatific Vision Controversy 


The debate over apostolic poverty was still vivid when John gave his Michaelist 
opponents further reason for considering him a heretic. Indeed, the closing 
paragraphs of Ockham’s Letter make brief reference to John xxir's later ser- 
mons, notably his notorious teaching on the beatific vision. At odds with the 
received scholastic opinion, the Pope had held that the saints will enjoy the 
beatific vision only after the resurrection of the body and not immediately 
after death." The Pope's opinion was delivered in a series of four sermons, 


76 Dial. 3-1.1.16, 17; 3-2.2.13-19; Brev. 2.20; OQ 1.11-20; 2.2; 2.8-9; 8.6.21-32. 

77 Iborrow the term from T. Shogimen, Ockham and Political Discourse, 233. 

78 See Eth. Nic. 5.10 (13711388). 

79 For a comprehensive account of the scholastic discussion on the beatific vision and its 
background, see Ch. Trottmann, La vision béatifique. Dés disputes scolastiques à sa defini- 
tion par Benoít xi1 (Rome, 1995). See also I. Iribarren, "Theological Authority at the Papal 
Court in Avignon: the Beatific Vision Controversy,” in La vie culturelle, intellectuelle et sci- 
entifique à la cour des Papes d'Avignon, (ed.) J. Hamesse (Textes et Études du Moyen Áge) 
28 (Brepols, 2005), 277-301; expanded and revised in "Consensus et dissidence à la cour 
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preached in Avignon between 1331 and 1332.9? According to Pope John, the 
purified souls are immediately received in heaven and enjoy a relative beati- 
tude in the contemplation of Christ's humanity. But it is not until they are 
reunited with their resurrected bodies, that they will enjoy the perfect beati- 
tude in the vision of God the Father?! The two stages of beatitude follow two 
advents of Christ: one in the flesh, which brings us grace; and the second at the 
final judgement, which brings us the glory of the beatific vision. At the second 
stage, Christ's humanity is replaced by the Father's divinity, such that Christ 
ceases to rule as man but not as God.82 

The scholastic establishment reacted vividly against the Pope's teaching. 
The standard scholastic line, of Aristotelian persuasion, favoured an immedi- 
ate vision guided by the epistemological claim that true knowledge requires 
the union of the knower and the object of knowledge. The Paris condemnation 
of 1241-1244, issued by bishop William of Auvergne,5? endorsed this solution, 
and in this way settled Western opinion for the thesis of an immediate vision 
of God's essence.* The chief exponents of this line were the Dominicans, fol- 
lowing the lead of Thomas Aquinas's conception of the beatific vision as an 
intellectual union made possible by the divine gift of the "light of glory" (lumen 
gloriae).8> This view, which gained the subsequent approval of the Council of 
Vienne in 131, was to represent the most serious theological opposition to the 
Pope's opinion—hardly a decade, one cannot fail to notice, after John xxt1’s 
canonisation of Aquinas. 

Franciscans, on the other hand, did not tend to identify beatitude with the 
intellectual vision of God, and generally emphasized the appetitive rather than 
the cognitive aspect of the vision. However, Franciscan opinion was divided 


papale d'Avignon: le cas de la controverse sur la vision béatifique," Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses 82.1 (2008), 107-126; W. Duba, "The Beatific Vision in the Sentences 
Commentary of Gerald Odonis," Vivarium 47 (2009), 348-363. 

80 Edited by M. Dykmans, Les sermons de Jean xxi sur la vision béatifique (Miscellanea 
Historiae Pontificiae) 34 (Rome, 1973), 93-161. Some of the sermons are also examined by 
Trottmann, La vision béatifique, 433-441. 

81 Dykmans, Les sermons de Jean XXII, 93-97, nn. 1-10. 

82 Dykmans, Les sermons, 147, nn. 21-26; 148, nn. 1-2. 

83  H.Denifle and E. Chatelain, eds., Chartularium Universitas Parisiensis (henceforth CUP), 1 
(Paris, 1889), 170. See also Trottmann, La vision béatifique, 15-117, 175-186; M. Dykmans, 
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from within its own ranks. On the one hand, a faction of Oxford Franciscans, 
notably Walter Chatton and John Lutterell, aligned themselves to defend the 
Pope's opinion on the basis of a more conservative Scotist line. This line 
favoured an explanation of the beatific vision in terms of an augmentation of 
the intensity of the vision after the resurrection. Although the redeemed soul 
enjoys immediate beatitude in the vision of God, this vision becomes more 
intensified after the final judgement. In propounding a two-tier explanation 
of the vision with the purpose of safeguarding its intuitive nature, followers of 
this line recognized themselves more easily in John xxir's thesis of a deferral 
of the perfect vision until after the resurrection.96 

On the other hand, the political offshoot of Spiritual Franciscans, notably 
Ockham, Bonagratia of Bergamo, and Michael of Cesena, formed a clear anti- 
papalist front. In what regards Ockham, the Letter to his confreres and the 
tracts CI (c. 1335) and CB (1338) amount to more or less the only reliable sources 
we have for his distinct reaction against the Pope's sermons and alleged revoca- 
tion on the beatific vision." Other traces of Ockham’s opinion on the subject 
are blended with tendentious accounts of the Pope's sermons, not always com- 
patible with the official copies.88 Thus, Part 2 of the Dialogue, of disputed 
origin,®° purports to show that John xx11 held heretical doctrines concerning 
the beatific vision. We find extracts of an argument which cannot be found 
in the original rendition of the sermons, in which the Pope allegedly maintains 
that the beatific vision is incompatible with hope and therefore cannot be 
accorded to the separated souls, in whom hope remains.9° 


86 See Trottmann, La vision béatifique, 527—552. 

87 Although Ockham touches incidentally on the errors contained in John’s sermons in OND 
120.65; 124.249—258. 

88 “By the beginning of 1332 extracts from the John’s sermons had become available at 
Munich, and provided material for accusations of error; in April 1332 Bonagratia of 
Bergamo on behalf of Michael and his party published an appeal against the errors in the 
sermons as well as in the constitutions; and a little more than a year later there was a long 
discussion of the ‘heresies’ in John’s sermons in the draft of an appeal drawn up by the 
rebel Minorites for Archbishop Baldwin of Trier against papal processes in favour of his 
rival Henry of Virneburg, Archbishop of Mainz." H.S. Offler, opol 3, 23. 

89 On this issue and on Ockham’s alleged authorship of this work, see Offler, opol 3, 23-24; 
L. Baudry, Guillaume d'Occam, 1, 172-176; also the Preface to the edition of De revocacione 
ficta Iohannis 22 and Responsiones ad quasdam raciones sophisticas adductas ad muniendum 
errorem Iohannis 22 de visione animarum sanctarum in cello in William of Ockham, Two 
tracts traditionally counted as Dialogus Part 2 (eds.) V. Leppin and J. Ballweg, revised by John 
Kilcullen and John Scott, url: http://www.britac.ac.uk/pubs/dialogus/2Dial.pdf, esp. 8-13. 

90 See “De revocacione ficta Iohannis 22,” c. 2, in Two tracts (eds.) Leppin/Ballweg: http:// 
www.britac.ac.uk/pubs/dialogus/2Dial.pdf. 
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The Letter lists three main errors regarding the Pope's teaching on the beatific 
vision: the souls of the saints in heaven do not see God before the day of the 
final judgement; the sinful souls will not be punished before the day of the final 
judgement; in the divinity there are not three distinct persons.?! Like the major- 
ity of the Pope's opponents, Ockham distanced himself from the millenarianist 
overtones incurred in deferring the soul's access to beatitude. He also worried 
about the effects of this position on the penitential teaching of the Church, for 
it seemed to put into question God's punishment of the damned.?? Regarding 
the third, rather enigmatic statement, which seems to accuse the Pope of deny- 
ing the reality of the Trinity, it may respond to a tendentious rendition of John's 
second sermon, which constituted the main source of the Pope's teaching for 
the Munich Franciscans. This text (ca. 1335) is contained in Quoniam ut ait Leo 
papa, a pamphlet by an unknown Franciscan dissident heavily dependent on 
Bonagrazia and adapted by Nicholas the Minorite in his chronicles. Nicholas 
cites a passage from his version of the Pope's text, in which he finds traces of 
Sabellianism.?? But Ockham’s accusation may also respond to the Pope's highly 
controversial doctrine of the two advents of Christ. This claim was contentious 
among theologians in that it was perceived to be dismissing Christ's eternal rule 
in union with the Father. Ockham and anti-papalist Franciscans focused on this 
aspect of John's view as evidence of heresy, arguing that the Pope had denied 
that Christ's kingdom extends beyond the final judgement.?^ 

The centrality of the figure of Christ in the Pope's sermons has also provided 
grounds for a modern reading of the Pope's view as "theocratic."95 As the argu- 
ment goes, by deferring the beatific vision, the Pope was effectively reasserting 
his jurisdiction over Christians until the final judgement. Until then, it is Christ 
in his humanity, together with his vicar on earth, who rule over the destiny of 
the human soul. Elsewhere, I have argued that although this argument makes a 
valid point, it seems to overstate the role the Pope's political motives could have 


91 A Letter, 12; Epist. (14-15). See also CB 3.4-7. 

92 Seeci 26. 

93 See Two tracts, (eds.) Leppin/Ballweg, url: http://www.britac.ac.uk/pubs/dialogus/2Dial 
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95 See Trottmann, La vision béatifique, 444-452; Dykmans, Les sermons, 465-470; A. de 
Libera, Penser au Moyen Age (Paris, 1991); A. Tabarroni, “Visio beatifica e ‘Regnum Christi’ 
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regime di cristianita (ed.) G. Ruggieri (Rome, 1992), 145. 
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played in determining his view on such a delicate doctrinal matter.?9 At a closer 
look, the Pope's focus on Christ as mediator bears recognisable affinity with the 
Scotist view of Christ as the highest species and first stage of beatitude.?? That 
John could have been drawing from a conservative Franciscan line is all the 
more piquant given the political backdrop of the poverty controversy. 

On 18 November 1333, the Pope wrote to King Philip v1 of Valois in order to 
justify his position before the king. He had heard from reliable sources that the 
king had taken party lines in favour of the common opinion in an attempt to 
force his desired solution on the body of masters. For this purpose, the Pope had 
sent his legate Peter Roger, archbishop of Rouen and future Pope Clement v1, 
with a list of “authorities” gathered in order to support his own opinion.?8 John 
appeals to Philip vi's good faith in order to encourage the masters to examine the 
question freely and according to what they believe is contained in the Scriptures. 
Philip vi Valois saw in this appeal the opportunity to rally the schools in Paris to 
his side. On 19 December 1333, the king convoked all the French masters of the 
Paris theology faculty to his manor house in Vincennes, in order to formally settle 
the question of the beatific vision.?? He put forward (in French) the twofold ques- 
tion of whether there is an immediate vision, and if so, whether it is superseded 
by a different one after the resurrection.!°° The ensuing magisterial declaration 
defined the beatific vision as the immediate vision of God's essence enjoyed by 
the souls of the faithful separated from their bodies at death. Appealing to the 
Pope's pastoral obligation to define doctrine, the masters made a formal entreaty 
for the question to be canonically settled.!?! The Pope responded to this petition 
by convoking a consistory on 28 December 1333, formally requesting that those 
present submit their opinion on the matter sub excommunicationis pena.!? Six 
weeks later, the Pope was still waiting for an answer. 

The previous magisterial declaration was immediately conveyed to the Pope 
in a letter dated 2 January 1334.09 On the next day, John convoked another 


96  SeelL Iribarren, "Theological Authority," 283-285. 
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consistory in Avignon with the twofold purpose of presenting his opinion on 
the beatific vision, and calling for a solution before all prelates, doctors of the- 
ology, and canon lawyers.!9^ The masters’ insistent silence to the Pope's appeals 
was extremely eloquent. The king had set the university establishment to com- 
pete with the Pope in a doctrinal matter. In a sad irony, John's programme of 
open inquiry, far from encouraging theological discussion, had marginalized 
professional theologians and seriously jeopardized papal authority. 

On his deathbed, on 3-4 December 1334, John xxii is said to have revoked 
everything he could have preached or taught on the beatific vision that ran 
counter to Scriptures. He is also reported to have finally complied with the 
common opinion in maintaining that the purified soul in heaven enjoys a clear 
vision of God's essence "face to face.”!°5 Again, the report we have of the Pope's 
revocation comes to us from Michaelist sources, purportedly from persons 
present at that moment. One such source is De revocacione ficta Joannis xxii, 
a critical commentary on John's revocation. The latter is also criticized in 
Ockham’s tract c1, as well as in the unidentified Quoniam ut ait Leo papa.196 

Ockham’s tract cr is concerned with the orthodoxy of the Pope and echoes 
most of the arguments found in oND and in Part 1 of the Díalogue.!?" But it also 
purports to show the insufficiency of the Pope's revocation and the arguments 
offered at the consistories of 28 December 1333 and 3 January 1334.!08 Ockham 
claims that John xx11’s views on the beatific vision are heretical because they 
contradict what the universal Church, the only unerring authority in defining 
faith and morals, has always held. To the objection that even though the Pope's 
opinion could have been erroneous it was not heretical because the matter had 
not yet been decided by the Church, Ockham advances his theory, examined 
earlier, whereby a Catholic is bound to believe in implicitly or explicitly many 
doctrines not yet defined by the Pope or a council. This is notably the case with 
a doctrine held as orthodox by all Catholics. Since in his sermons on the beatific 
vision John contradicted a doctrine universally held by Catholics, he is liable to 
be judged as a heretic.!0? 

In 1336, John's successor, Benedict x11 (1334-1342), finally appeased the 
magisterial community by canonically settling the question of the beatific 
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vision in favour of the common opinion." But insofar as the Pope did not 
rectify John's doctrine on apostolic poverty, he appeared to Michaelists to be a 
defender of heretics and on that count guilty of heresy himself. Written prob- 
ably between 1337 and 1338, some four years after John's death, cB also consti- 
tutes a fierce attack on Benedict's bull Redemptor noster of 28 November 1336. 
Addressed to the friars Minor, this constitution includes a clause on the Pope's 
exclusive authority to define matters of faith when doubt arises.!! This pro- 
vides the occasion for an extensive elaboration of Ockham's conception of the 
rule of faith against what he perceived to be a tyrannical and indeed danger- 
ous arrogation of an authority that pertains solely to the judgement of the 
universal Church.!? As we shall see, Benedict x11’s role in the dispute went 
beyond the ecclesiologico-political arena, as he renewed his antagonism 
against Ockham within the universities and the crisis Paris underwent during 
the years 1338-1347. 


5 Avignonese Politics and the Paris Prohibition of Ockham's Writings 


In September 1339, Benedict x11 withdrew his financial support to the 
University, intending thereby to reconsider the privileges accorded by the 
papacy. It is during this time, between 1339 and 1341, that the Arts Faculty 
issued a series of reforms to do with tighter control on the content of lec- 
tures and discipline during disputations.!? Tellingly, in their legislation the 
Faculty members decided to target Ockham, one of Benedict's well-known 
enemies.!!4 


110 On 29 January 1336, the constitution Benedictus Deus canonically defined the doctrine of 
the beatific vision: "The purified souls are in heaven with Christ, enjoy an intuitive and 
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In order to better understand the connection between the Pope's measures 
and the Arts decrees, a brief account of the University legislation during this 
period would be enlightening. On 25 September 1339, the members of the 
Faculty reaffirmed their right to determine the lists of books to be lectured on. 
Among other legislation, they forbade the use of Ockham’s writings, as well as 
the holding of disputations concerning his work. On 21 November 1340, some 
Parisian students and bachelors of theology among them Nicholas of 
Autrecourt, were summoned to the papal court in Avignon to answer charges 
of erroneous teaching. A month later, on 29 December, the Arts Faculty con- 
demned a series of opinions, allegedly associated with followers of Ockham. 
Finally, the 1339 Arts prohibition of Ockham’s works was repeated in January- 
February 1341. 

Since the 1940s, there has been a great deal of debate regarding the meaning 
and the status of this legislation, as well as the nature of the relation between 
the different statutes. E.A. Moody has argued that the September 1339 and the 
November 1340 documents are unrelated, thus attempting to dissociate the 
teaching of Autrecourt from Ockham's.!5 T.K. Scott and R. Paqué have ques- 
tioned Moody's view, arguing that the two documents are indeed related, and 
that some aspects of Autrecourt's teaching was targeted by the condemnation 
derived from Ockham.!!6 In a co-authored article, WJ. Courtenay and K. Tachau 
have brought attention to a series of incongruities in the documents, to do 
mainly with the practice of university record-keeping and their transmission. 
The authors equally call attention to the role of the English-German Nation at 
Paris as providing further clues to the nature of Ockham’s writings targeted by 
the 1339 Arts legislation. Indeed, in the autumn of 1341, the masters of the 
English-German Nation instituted an oath aiming to eradicate Ockham’s fol- 
lowers from within their walls, requiring members of their Nation to inform 
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their colleagues if they knew of anyone supporting the views of the "secta 
Occamica.”” The oath further states that the masters should teach instead the 
views of Aristotle and Averroes. The additional testimony of Michael of Massa 
and Conrad of Megenberg (an adversary of Ockham’s political views and well 
acquainted with Avignonese politics) confirm that the undesired works con- 
cerned not Ockham’s logic or Autrecourt's views, but his reinterpretation of 
the Aristotelian categories of quantity, relation, time, and motion.!!? In light of 
this new evidence, Courtenay and Tachau conclude that the 1339 statute does 
not amount to a condemnation of Ockham's works but it simply establishes 
that, since Ockham is not yet recognized as a legitimate authority within the 
Arts Faculty, he should not be cited as one." 

But where does the papacy fit in all this? In light of a document issued during 
the Wegestreit in fifteenth-century Paris, Courtenay and Tachau have taken into 
consideration the possible influence that the wider context of Church politics 
might have exercised in the University's internal matters during those years. 
Indeed, when pleading their cause with the French King in 1474, the Parisian 
Nominalists suggested that the legislation of 1339 to 1341 had been politically 
motivated.!2? The text gives an accurate account of the dispute between Ockham 
and John xxu, “the first to condemn the Franciscan's views regarding the beatific 
vision and imperial power" Shifting to events that occurred during the pontifi- 
cate of Benedict x11, the Nominalists state further that the Pope conferred many 
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privileges upon the university, so that it might condemn Ockham’s view, which 
the Arts Faculty finally did. They dispute the legitimacy of such accusations and 
finally mention the measures taken against Ockham in Avignon in 1326, which 
did not result in a formal condemnation. As Courtenay and Tachau note, the 
most interesting detail in this document is its suggestion that, by way of patron- 
age, Pope Benedict x11 could have exercised pressure on the University, thus 
leading to the Arts prohibition of Ockham's works. 

That such Faculty reforms should have taken place during Benedict's pon- 
tificate is not irrelevant. A conservative theologian deeply involved in the fight 
against heresy, Jacques Fournier, future Pope Benedict x11, had had plenty of 
opportunities to become acquainted with all kinds of popular dissent and aca- 
demic heterodoxy before his election to the papal office.?! As bishop of 
Pamiers from 1317 to 1325, he was granted considerable inquisitorial power to 
judge heresy in a region where it abounded. From 1325 until his papal election 
in 1334 he was main inquisitor at Avignon for cases of heresy among university 
theologians. It is in this context that he examined the works of Peter John Olivi, 
Michael of Cesena, Meister Eckhart, Thomas Waleys, and Ockham (in 1327), 
whose teaching on the Trinity and apostolic poverty he considered heretical. 
As Pope, in the 1330s Benedict issued a series of reforms on higher education 
seeking to impose tighter control over the organisation of studies among the 
religious orders. In this light, the increase of University legislation from 1339 to 
1341 could well have some connection with the measures undertaken by the 
Pope during the same years. The September 1339 legislation is a case in point. 
A property dispute had immediately preceded it, which involved members of 
the Arts Faculty and some citizens of Valence. Upon appeal to the papacy, 
Benedict decided in favour of the latter and threatened to withdraw University 
privileges and financial support. It is in all likelihood to ingratiate itself with 
the Pope that the Faculty decided to prohibit Ockham's work—to no avail, for 
the Pope finally suspended University privileges for a year in February 1340.72 

As Courtenay and Tachau see it, the prohibition against Ockham's works 
constitutes the secular side to Benedict's reforms on higher education. As such, 
they respond to a twofold pressure: an internal pressure within the Arts Faculty 
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WJ. Courtenay and K.H. Tachau, “Ockham, Ockhamists,” 202-204; R. Lerner, “A Note on 
the University Career of Jacques Fournier, O. Cist., later Pope Benedict x11,” Analecta 
Cisterciensia 30 (1974), 66-69. 

122 See WJ. Courtenay and K.H. Tachau, “Ockham, Ockhamists,” 206. See also WJ. Courtenay, 
“Was There an Ockhamist School?” 388-389. 
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and the English-German Nation concerned with Ockham’s reinterpretation of 
the categories and with tighter control over academic discipline and method 
of arguing; an external pressure, which had to do with the Pope's university 
politics and the Arts Faculty's response to it. In either case, we cannot speak of 
any particular anti-Ockhamist crisis. Indeed, "the opponents of Ockham's 
thought could use the crisis and the fact of the anti-Ockham Pope to purge 
their faculty of the Ockham-sympathizers in their midst.”!23 

Also a Paris theologian, Benedict x11’s successor Clement VI (1342-1352)74 
followed in his predecessor's footsteps regarding university reform. Although 
he no longer pursued most of the cases of Paris students brought to Avignon 
for academic heterodoxy, he brought to completion Autrecourt's trial and con- 
demnation in 1346, which was followed by his famous letter of reform addressed 
to the University.!25 Echoing in many respects the 1339 Arts Faculty legislation 
and the 1341 anti-Ockhamist oath, the Pope's letter criticizes those masters and 
students who toil uselessly on “extraneous sophistic doctrines" (extraneas doc- 
trinas sophisticas), which are said to be taught at other universities. At a time 
when Anglo-French relations were not precisely at their best, the adjective 
extraenas chosen by the Pope to disparage English novelties assumes all its 
xenophobic connotation. Indeed, the Pope was in all likelihood alluding to the 
new teaching of logic at Oxford, centred on sophisms and propositional analy- 
sis and conducted through recourse to the tools of terministic logic. Between 
1338 and 1343, these tools were introduced in Paris by the arrival of the works of 
William of Heytesbury, John Dumbleton, and a number of theological writings 
imbued with the terminology and approach of Robert Holcot, Adam Wodeham, 
and Thomas Bradwardine, among others. Along with the partial adoption in 
the Arts Faculty of this narrow method of propositional analysis, the English 
innovations met with strong disapproval on the part of conservative theolo- 
gians who viewed in them an immediate danger in the rejection of Biblical and 
Patristic statements elusive of all literal interpretation. Indeed, in the same let- 
ter, the Pope also criticized those theologians who had abandoned the Bible 
and the Fathers in favour of curiosis disputationibus and the importation of 
narrow logical methods and approaches into theological questions.!26 This was 


123 WJ. Courtenay and K.H. Tachau, “Ockham, Ockhamists,” 206. 
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125 See CUP 2, 587-590, n. 1125. 

126 CUP 2, 588. Clement’s condemnation of idle speculation was repeated shortly after in the 
University legislation: see CUP 2, 591-592. For a full account of these events, see 
WJ. Courtenay, "The Reception of Ockham’s Thought,’ 48-55. 
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precisely the issue at stake in the Arts statute of 29 December 1340 mentioned 
above, and in the summoning of Autrecourt to Avignon. 

Nevertheless, these issues bear little relation to Ockham or his followers. 
Indeed, Ockham's views on supposition and propositional analysis did not 
depart from the accepted usage in Paris." Where “Ockhamism” probably 
came into question was in another aspect of Clement v1's letter, in which the 
Pope reproaches those masters and students who, seduced by the English 
science, abandoned the texts of Aristotle and his commentators. Clement 
was probably referring here to Ockhamist physics, brought to Paris by the 
Augustinian Gregory of Rimini. As we saw above, we find the same contrast 
between scientia Okamica and Aristotle's science in the Arts Faculty anti- 
Ockhamist oaths. In light of the kinship existing between these two pieces of 
legislation, WJ. Courtenay has suggested that Clement was possibly paraphras- 
ing the Arts oath as it had been conveyed to him by Conrad of Megenberg 
(ill-disposed, as we saw, towards Ockham’s scientia), who had been in Avignon 
in the summer of 1346 when the Pope was preparing the letter. Moreover, 
before his promotion to the papal chair, Pierre Roger had been provisor of the 
Sorbonne and as such entertained frequent correspondence with John xxi 
and Benedict x11 on university matters—recall also that he often served as 
legate for Pope John during the beatific vision controversy with the University 
and the King of France. Future Pope Clement vi had thus been in a good posi- 
tion to be well informed about university developments around September 
1339.128 

Following in the footsteps of his predecessors, Clement v1 had manifested 
clear animosity towards Ockham's writings and thought, but his sentiment 
found an echo only in the Arts Faculty. It was not until some time between 1355 
and 1368 that the ban on Ockham’s works was lifted, while theologians at Paris, 
notably Gregory of Rimini, had throughout the 1340s been openly studying 
Ockham’s philosophical and theological works. 


6 Conclusion 


Ockham’s conflict with the Avignon papacy was a long-standing debate, endur- 
ing for about twenty years and taking up much of the political energy of three 
pontificates. Underpinning the controversy, and certainly nourished by it, was 
the gradual formation of political and national identities throughout Europe. 


127 See WJ. Courtenay, “The Reception of Ockham’s Thought,” 51-55. 
128 WJ. Courtenay, “Was there an Ockhamist School?" 399. 
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As we saw with the dispute over apostolic poverty, the polemical exchange 
had considerable influence on the development of a strong Francisco- 
Ghibelline identity at a time when the Italian and German enemies of the 
Pope could profit from the credibility such an allegiance could offer. John 
xxiII's doctrinal blunder during the beatific vision controversy brought the 
masters and the University to the foreground, as the Hundred Years War was 
vigorously contributing to the creation of national identities. The University 
thus found it easier to resort to royal patronage, as the fading centralizing 
control of a papacy dissipated in diaspora. Ockham, his thought, and what he 
represented were thrust into the eye of the political and doctrinal hurricane: 
an English Franciscan of novel ideas, he could not fail to test the temper of a 
politically conservative papacy in crisis. 
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